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STATE, FOREIGN OPERATIONS, AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS APPROPRIATIONS FOR 2013 


Wednesday, February 29, 2012. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WITNESS 

HON. HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, SECRETARY OF STATE 

Opening Statement oe Chairwoman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs will come to order. 

I want to start by welcoming all the subcommittee members to 
our first hearing on the fiscal year 2013 budget request. Mrs. 
Lowey and I share a commitment to oversight, and we will con- 
tinue to work with each of you to get the right information to make 
fair, although sometimes difficult, funding decisions on programs in 
our subcommittee’s jurisdiction. 

Madam Secretary, I want to welcome you to today’s hearing. You 
are serving as Secretary during an amazingly challenging time, 
and, as you have said, American leadership is more important than 
ever. 

Two weeks ago, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff came 
before our Defense Subcommittee. General Dempsey told us that, 
in his judgment formed over 38 years of military service, we are 
living in the most dangerous time in his life. I have to agree with 
General Dempsey. And it seems as if every corner of the world 
faces significant challenges, both economic and political, and the 
United States is not immune. 

With our country facing a national deficit and external debts 
unspecific, this committee has a special responsibility to ensure 
that taxpayers’ dollars are wisely used and well-spent. Our con- 
stituents demand that our foreign aid is aligned with our national 
security interests and American values. And, for that reason, the 
fiscal year 2012 appropriations bill contained conditions on funding 
to many countries so that we would have time to see how events 
on the ground unfold before funds are disbursed. 

The Congress provided the administration flexibility because we 
believed it was the most responsible approach to take in a con- 
stantly changing environment. Madam Secretary, you now have the 
responsibility to ensure that this committee is properly consulted, 
certifications are made when required, and notifications are sent 
before funds are obligated. We know these conditions create chal- 
lenges, but oversight by the Congress, of course, is critical. 

( 1 ) 
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We are faced with several policy issues that are especially trou- 
bling. They include the current unrest in Afghanistan, causing all 
of us to question the security of our troops and our civilians who 
are working there; the ongoing crisis in Egypt over nonprofit 
groups working there to promote democracy; Iran’s continued pur- 
suit of nuclear weapons and the resulting threat to our friends and 
allies in the region; the possibility of the Palestinians going around 
direct negotiations with Israel; and the intensifying conflict with 
Syria, just to name a few. 

During the hearing today, I hope you will address these issues 
and explain how the administration’s requested increase for pro- 
grams in this subcommittee’s jurisdiction will deal with these 
issues successfully, especially when the defense budget is proposed 
to be reduced. The $54.7 billion request for the State-Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee is an increase of 2.6 percent above fiscal year 
2012, and a majority of that increase is for State and USAID’s pro- 
grams. 

Part of this increase is for a new account, the Middle East and 
North Africa Incentive Fund. The subcommittee needs to under- 
stand why the budget proposes such a significant increase, roughly 
$700 million, without a clear plan of how the funds will help these 
new and emerging democracies. 

We also need more information on why the budget proposes a de- 
crease in assistance to Latin America, Asia, and Africa — regions we 
can’t afford to overlook or certainly take for granted. The President 
himself was in Latin America last year and said that the region is 
more important to the prosperity and security of the United States 
than ever before. He also visited the Asia Pacific area in the fall 
and said it was a region of huge strategic importance. We have also 
heard about military officials wanting to position special operations 
forces in Latin America, Asia, and Africa because of growing 
threats. Madam Secretary, we will need more information to under- 
stand how the State Department’s budget proposal is consistent 
with these statements by administration officials. 

The budget request also proposes to reduce global health pro- 
grams. As we work with you and USAID Administrator Shah, who 
we will hear from next week, we will need to understand how these 
reductions can be achieved without jeopardizing our process and 
our leadership in these issues. 

As you look ahead to the coming year, I would like to offer a few 
comments on some priorities that I hope you will focus on. I think 
that many, if not most, of these concerns are shared by all the sub- 
committee colleagues. 

First, I hope the administration will continue to focus on efforts 
in the frontline states — that you can solidify the military’s accom- 
plishments in Iraq, identify sustainable solutions once our troops 
leave Afghanistan, and ensure that extremists no longer have safe 
havens in Pakistan. There is so much at stake in these countries. 

Next, I hope you will remain vigilant in your support of our 
neighbors and friends to the south. Latin America’s enormous secu- 
rity challenges affect the United States every day, and of course 
you know that. 
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On diplomatic front, I hope you and other administration officials 
will continue to keep pressure on Iran, whenever and wherever 
possible, to stop them from obtaining nuclear weapons. 

Finally, I want to reiterate a topic we discussed last year during 
this subcommittee hearing: multiyear funding commitments. I con- 
tinue to be concerned about the effect of these out-year pledges on 
the State-Foreign Operations budget. While I support many of the 
same causes, the United States remains in an economic crisis, and 
we will be in a very difficult position if we can’t live up to those 
promises. I hope you will seriously consider any additional commit- 
ments and follow the consultation and notification requirements we 
have included in the appropriations bill. 

Your job as Secretary is certainly not without challenges. We 
truly thank you, and we thank your dedicated staff and men and 
women of the State Department and USAID for what they do every 
day to promote American interests abroad. 

I want to say a special “thank you” to Ambassador Anne Patter- 
son, her team in Cairo, and numerous staff in Washington, who are 
dealing with a very complex situation in Egypt. They have been in 
constant contact, and we all look forward to a resolution. 

We look forward to your testimony. 

And now I will turn to my very good friend and ranking member, 
Mrs. Lowey. 


Opening Statement oe Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

I join Chairwoman Granger in welcoming you back to the sub- 
committee. You have done such an exceptional job as Secretary of 
State in the midst of great turmoil throughout the world. I hope 
we can convince you to keep the job in the President’s second term. 

As we have discussed many times, diplomacy and development 
are essential components of the United States national security 
strategy. Investments in people through education, economic oppor- 
tunity, health and nutrition promotes stability, peace, and eco- 
nomic growth. The administration’s commitment to sustainable de- 
velopment, human dignity, and the rule of law in a challenging 
budget environment recognizes that these small investments great- 
ly benefit our country. 

The request for fiscal year 2013 represents a responsible and re- 
alistic vision for these vital programs that balances many com- 
peting priorities. The budget supports historic transitions to democ- 
racy, rebuilds agricultural systems, confronts growing environ- 
mental challenges, helps communities affected by humanitarian 
disasters and disease, and drives sustainable development by form- 
ing new partnerships with companies, universities, NGOs, and phi- 
lanthropies. 

It also reflects a concerted effort, envisioned in the QDDR, to 
achieve operational efficiency, eliminate unnecessary and ineffi- 
cient programs, and focus on meaningful, outcome-based evaluation 
systems to ensure that each taxpayer dollar is being spent wisely 
and effectively. 

There is so much to discuss, I could easily use the full hearing 
time by myself. But since I only have this short time, I want to 
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quickly address a list of issues that I hope you will address in your 
testimony. 

First, from the Syrian regime’s despicable attacks on its own citi- 
zens to the ongoing NGO crisis in Egypt, to the new and 
transitioning governments in Tunisia, Libya, and Yemen, the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa present some of our most complex for- 
eign policy challenges. I am pleased that the request supports our 
strategic alliance with Israel, including assistance to maintain 
Israel’s qualitative military edge. And I hope you will discuss how 
the new Incentive Fund proposed in this budget will help address 
the ever-changing situation in the region while providing trans- 
parency and accountability for the very substantial sum requested. 

Second, one of the biggest threats in that region is the Iranian 
regime’s continued quest for nuclear weapons. I strongly supported 
sanctioning Iran’s central bank and applaud the President for his 
efforts. I am committed to increasing pressure on Iran to stop their 
pursuit of nuclear weapons, and I would like to hear from you what 
the administration sees as the appropriate way forward. 

Third, I am extremely concerned about the current situation in 
Afghanistan. The recent riots as well as the killing of two U.S. sol- 
diers inside a highly secure area of the interior ministry gives us 
all pause. And I do understand the views of many expressed in the 
Congress to cut our losses, leave Afghanistan as soon as possible. 
I am also concerned by the role that Pakistan is playing in the re- 
gion and the challenges we face in that relationship. And I hope 
you will discuss the administration’s plans for these two critical 
countries. 

Fourth, last month we marked the third anniversary of the dev- 
astating earthquake in Haiti. I remain concerned about the pace of 
reconstruction efforts there as well as the political uncertainty, 
with the resignation of the Prime Minister last week. I would ap- 
preciate an update on the progress we are seeing in Haiti and U.S. 
Government efforts to better coordinate donor objectives with the 
local Haitian communities. 

Fifth, the Global Health Initiative request reflects a substantial 
cut from the fiscal year 2012 levels. While we welcome efficiencies 
and improvements, in my judgment we must adequately fund these 
programs to build on our substantial investments over the last dec- 
ade. I hope you will address how this request will maintain U.S. 
leadership in the fight against disease. 

Six, I am very pleased with the funding level requested for fam- 
ily-planning programs, but I am very concerned that we will again 
see attacks on these lifesaving efforts. I would like you to touch on 
what the impact would be of cuts to our bilateral assistance and 
the imposition of divisive policies, like the global gag rule, as well 
as the importance of our relationship with UNFPA. 

And finally, I am deeply troubled by the failure to prioritize basic 
education. We cannot make progress on any of our international 
priorities, from food security to building democratic institutions to 
sustained health outcomes, if generations of children grow up with- 
out basic literacy skills. I remain frustrated by this administra- 
tion’s apparent lack of focus on international education and hope 
you will address this. 
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Thank you again for your tireless efforts on behalf of our Nation. 
I look forward to your testimony. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. 

Ms. Granger. I will now yield to the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Rogers, for his opening statement. 

Opening Statement of Chairman Rogers 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, and thank you for 
doing the great job that you are doing. 

Madam Secretary, it is good to see you. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. From the instability in the Middle East to the eco- 
nomic crisis in Europe to the evolving challenges in the Asia Pacific 
region, there is no question that you are serving during a very crit- 
ical period of history. World events often remind us that our coun- 
try, our freedom, and way of life remain at constant risk. 

In recent years, we have also seen a different kind of threat to 
our independence emerging in our escalating fiscal crisis here at 
home. This committee has been front and center and has been 
given the chore of addressing the very real security threat, as the 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs described it, posed by out-of- 
control Washington spending and trillion-dollar deficits, now 4 
years in the running. 

Last calendar year, this committee worked to restore trans- 
parency, austerity, and tough oversight to the appropriations proc- 
ess. And we succeeded in reducing discretionary spending by some 
$95 billion compared to fiscal year 2010. That has not happened 
since World War II, and I am very proud of our committee’s work 
in that respect — a tough chore. 

While I share your interest in supporting key national security 
priorities, I am concerned that the State and Foreign Operations 
request of $54.7 billion is an increase of nearly 2.6 percent above 
fiscal year 2012. Even while the proposed Department of Defense 
budget is being reduced by the administration. State and USAID 
continues to rise in their requests. 

In addition to the many valid budget concerns expressed by 
Chairwoman Granger and Nita Lowey, I would also like to add our 
shared concern about our country’s energy security to that list. 
Even though the State Department has said, quote, “Energy secu- 
rity is vital to U.S. national security,” unquote, the Department 
continues to rattle off excuses for delaying the Keystone XL pipe- 
line. While the State Department is pushing back on a viable en- 
ergy option that would also create jobs in the U.S., the budget pro- 
poses to bump up funding by $5.4 million for the newly created Bu- 
reau of Energy Resources and to increase aid to other countries by 
$14.3 million to help them address their energy challenges. I find 
that a bit ironic, in view of the decision on the pipeline here. 

Finally, I would urge you to keep a close eye on the new London 
embassy project. We had a chance to visit that site some time back 
with our committee, and I am concerned about the cost. I know 
they say, well, we are going to pay for it by selling the old prop- 
erties. Well, that may be true today, but by the completion date of 
2017 I worry about the overruns. 
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I know that the Department is going to finance the sale, hope- 
fully completely, by selling our other properties in London. I am 
concerned that the new embassy project, which envisions a state- 
of-the-art facility and exceeds $1 billion in projected costs, has the 
potential to spiral out of control. The projected proceeds from that 
sale may align today with the estimated cost of the project; I am 
skeptical that by 2017, the completion date, it may not be so. So 

I hope that you will keep an eye on that project as we move for- 
ward. 

We have some tough choices ahead of all of us, and I appreciate 
your service. We want to hear at some point in your testimony of 
the morning news from North Korea about, apparently, the suspen- 
sion of activity at Pyongyang. So we hope that you will address 
that during your comments. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Opening Statement oe Mr. Dicks 

Ms. Granger. I will now yield to the ranking member of the full 
committee, Mr. Dicks, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Dicks. I thank Chairman Kay Granger for recognizing me. 
And I want to join her ranking member, Nita Lowey, Chairman 
Hal Rogers, and the rest of my colleagues in welcoming Secretary 
Clinton. Along with Defense, the State Department and USAID are 
critical components of the U.S. national security strategy and are 
essential to making Americans safe at home and abroad. 

The 2013 budget request before us is realistic, balancing a num- 
ber of competing priorities. It recognizes the fast-changing global 
environment and leverages limited resources by working together 
with multilateral partners and new donors to achieve common ob- 
jectives. It supports counterinsurgency and stabilization programs 
and supports communities impacted by humanitarian disasters and 
drives sustainable development. It makes the resources available to 
address the humanitarian crises that seems to be proliferating 
throughout the world, for instance in Syria. 

And speaking of Syria, I, like all of our Members, are concerned 
about the deteriorating situation. Since the uprising began about 

II months ago, more than 7,500 people have been killed, according 
to the U.N. Office of Human Rights. The most recent government 
offensive, begun about 3 weeks ago, against opposition-held neigh- 
borhoods and towns has resulted in hundreds of deaths, including 
an American journalist last week. 

Arab League efforts, supported by the United States, to secure 
a humanitarian ceasefire have been regrettably blocked in the U.N. 
Security Council by Russia and China. There are reports that 
France is now working on a new ceasefire resolution, but at this 
point there appears to be no clear path around a Russian or Chi- 
nese veto. 

I share the frustration that was expressed by yourself last week 
in Tunisia about the actions and motives of the Russians and the 
Chinese. These comments were completely on the mark, and I 
would hope that as the bloodshed in Syria continues — and we hope 
it won’t — those two nations will understand the critical importance 
of pressuring the Assad regime to end the assault on its own peo- 
ple. 
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I know I speak for many here in the House as I encourage you 
and Ambassador Susan Rice to redouble your efforts in the United 
Nations to secure a ceasefire that leads to a peaceful end to the 
brutal Assad regime. I look forward to hearing the Secretary’s com- 
ments in this regard, as well as her outlook going forward. 

I am also concerned about the situation in Iraq and how our em- 
bassy and our people are treated by the Iraqi Government. This is 
causing a lot of consternation. I think people here are taken aback 
by the fact that our people are having difficulty arranging meeting 
with their counterparts in the Iraqi Government. 

On this subcommittee, we also have serious concerns about the 
situation in Afghanistan, which has been deteriorating in recent 
days. The murder of two U.S. military personnel at the Afghan in- 
terior ministry last weekend, apparently by an Afghan security offi- 
cer, has once again prompted Members of Congress, including my- 
self, to ask whether we should accelerate the current timeline for 
withdrawal of our troops from Afghanistan. I would be very inter- 
ested to hear your views on this issue. 

With regard to the 2013 budget, let me mention one additional 
issue. I am very pleased to see that the administration’s request in- 
cludes $145 million to support the Global Alliance for Vaccines and 
Immunizations to meet the international commitment made by 
USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah last year. By the end of 2011, 
this important program has supported the immunization of 326 
million additional children who might not otherwise have had ac- 
cess to vaccines and prevented over 5 million future deaths from 
preventable illnesses. 

I want to thank the chairwoman again for yielding to me, and 
I look forward to hearing your testimony. And I want to congratu- 
late you on your outstanding service to our country. You have done 
an amazing job. And I am with Nita, I hope you are going to be 
around for a second term. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Secretary Clinton, your full written statement will 
be placed in the record. Please, you can see the concern from all 
the subcommittee, if you can summarize your statement and leave 
enough time for questions. And thank you very much. 

Opening Statement of Secretary Clinton 

Secretary Clinton. Madam Chairwoman, before I begin, may I 
change out my chair for that chair right there? 

Ms. Granger. You certainly may. 

Secretary Clinton. I very much appreciate that. That is much 
better. 

Well, let me begin by thanking the chairwoman for her leader- 
ship, along with Ranking Member Lowey. I have found this to be 
a committee that is so concerned about what is right for our coun- 
try, especially in a time of constrained resources. I always feel like 
I have an open door, and I hope you do, as well, all of you on this 
committee, because we are living in a very volatile and difficult 
time. 

Before I begin, I want to say a few words about North Korea. 
And, with your permission, I want to just share with you the state- 
ment that we just put out. 
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We are looking to a continuing effort, and we have completed a 
third exploratory round of U.S. -North Korean bilateral talks. To 
improve the atmosphere for dialogue and demonstrate its commit- 
ment to denuclearization, North Korea has agreed to implement a 
moratorium on long-range missile launches, nuclear tests, and nu- 
clear activities at Yongbyon, including uranium enrichment activi- 
ties. The DPRK has also agreed to the return of IAEA inspectors 
to verify and monitor the moratorium on uranium enrichment ac- 
tivities and confirm the disablement of the five-megawatt reactor 
and associated facilities. 

Now, the United States, I will be quick to add, still has profound 
concerns. But on the occasion of Kim Jong Il’s death, I said that 
it is our hope that the new leadership will choose to guide their na- 
tion onto the path of peace by living up to its obligations. Today’s 
announcement represents a modest first step in the right direction. 
We, of course, will be watching closely and judging North Korea’s 
new leaders by their actions. 

We also have agreed to meet with the North to finalize adminis- 
trative details necessary to move forward with a proposed package 
of 240,000 metric tons of nutritional assistance, along with the in- 
tensive monitoring required for the delivery of such assistance. 

Now, this is just one more reminder that the world is trans- 
forming around us, from Arab revolutions to the rise of new eco- 
nomic powers to a more dispersed but still dangerous al Qaeda ter- 
rorist network to nuclear diplomacy on the Korean Peninsula. In 
this time, only the United States of America has the reach, the re- 
sources, and the relationships to anchor a more peaceful and pros- 
perous world. The State Department and USAID budget we discuss 
today is a proven investment in our national and economic secu- 
rity. But it is something more; it is a downpayment on American 
leadership. 

You know, when I took this job, I saw a world that needed Amer- 
ica but also one that questioned our focus and our staying power. 
So we have worked together, in a bipartisan fashion, to put Amer- 
ican leadership on a firm foundation for the decades ahead. We 
have ended one war, we are winding down another, we have ce- 
mented our place as a Pacific power while maintaining our alli- 
ances across the Atlantic, we elevated the role of economics within 
our diplomacy, and so much else. 

We are necessarily updating our diplomacy and development for 
the 21st century. And after the first-ever Quadrennial Diplomacy 
and Development Review, we created two new bureaus focused on 
counterterrorism and on energy. Chairman Rogers — and I would be 
happy to go into that because it is critically important — and we re- 
organized a third one focused on fragile states. 

Now, like most Americans in these tough economic times, we did 
make difficult tradeoffs and painful cuts. We have requested 18 
percent less for Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia. We are scaling 
back construction. And I will certainly tell everyone to keep an eye 
on the embassy in London. We are improving procurement, and we 
are taking other steps for greater efficiencies. 

Of the foreign ops request, $51.6 billion represents USAID and 
State Department requests. And that is an increase of less than the 
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rate of inflation, just over 1 percent of the Federal budget. I just 
want to quickly highlight flve priorities. 

First, our request allows us to sustain our vital national security 
missions in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Pakistan and reflects temporary 
extraordinary costs of operating on the front lines. As President 
Obama has said, the tide of war is receding but we still have to 
establish firm relationships in Iraq and Afghanistan to go forward 
in developing a positive partnership. 

In Iraq, civilians are now in the lead as we try to work to help 
Iraq develop a stable, sovereign, democratic country. And we have 
increased our civilian budget, but State and USAID together are 
asking for only one-tenth of the $48 billion the U.S. Government 
spent on Iraq as recently as 2011. Defense spending, as all of you 
know so well, is now $40 billion less than just 2 years ago. So we 
are certainly seeing increases in civilian presence but dramatic de- 
creases in Federal outlays. 

Despite this past week’s violence, we expect similar government- 
wide savings in Afghanistan. This year’s request supports the ongo- 
ing transition. 

Next-door in Pakistan, we have a challenging but critical rela- 
tionship. We continue to work together on counterterrorism, eco- 
nomic stability, regional cooperation. 

Second, in the Asia Pacific we are making an unprecedented ef- 
fort to build a strong network of relationships and institutions, be- 
cause we believe in the century ahead no region will be more con- 
sequential to America’s economic and security interests. 

As we tighten our belts around the world, we are investing the 
diplomatic attention necessary to do more. In Asia, I call it for- 
ward-deployed diplomacy. It includes even pursuing a possible 
opening in Burma. 

Third, we are intently focused on the wave of change sweeping 
the Arab world. Alongside our bilateral and security support, we 
are proposing a $770 million Middle East and North Africa Incen- 
tive Fund. There are two reasons for that. Madam Chairwoman. 

First, we know from past experience we need a fund of money 
that is flexible and easily deployed after consultation with Con- 
gress, as we did after the fall of the Soviet Union. In 1989, such 
a fund was established just for Poland and Hungary in the cost of 
$1 billion for two countries. After the war between Georgia and 
Russia, we had a fund of a billion dollars just for Georgia. So we 
think there is precedent, and it certainly does pay off in terms of 
American presence and responsiveness. 

Secondly, what we found this past year is that there were a lot 
of circumstances that were coming up all the time that we had in 
no way predicted prior to the budget. So we need to have credible 
proposals that are evaluated by rigorous analysis and by the Con- 
gress to commit to democratic change, building effective institu- 
tions, and broad-based growth. 

And this budget request also will allow us. Chairman Dicks, to 
help the Syrian people survive a brutal assault and plan for a fu- 
ture without Assad. It continues our assistance for civil society and 
Arab partners in Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, and elsewhere. It does 
provide, Mrs. Lowey, a record level of support for our ally, Israel. 
It makes possible our diplomacy around the world and, through the 
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great work of the Congress and our diplomacy at the U.N. and else- 
where, the toughest sanctions that Iran has ever faced. 

The fourth priority is what I call economic statecraft. How do we 
use diplomacy and development to create American jobs? We have 
more than 1,000 State Department economic officers working to 
help American businesses connect to new markets and consumers. 
Every single day, we are working with our largest corporations to 
our smallest businesses, pushing back against corruption, red tape, 
favoritism, distorted currencies, intellectual property theft. And we 
have worked closely together to pass three free-trade agreements 
that will create tens of thousands of American jobs. And we hope 
to work with Congress to ensure that, as Russia enters the WTO, 
foreign competitors don’t have an advantage over American busi- 
nesses. 

And, finally, we are elevating development alongside diplomacy 
and defense. Poverty, disease, hunger, climate change destabilize 
societies, sow the seeds for future conflicts. Through the Global 
Health Initiative, we are consolidating programs, increasing our 
partners’ capacities, shifting responsibilities to host countries. That 
helps us target our resources where they are most needed. Along 
with our Feed the Future initiative to drive agricultural growth 
and improve nutrition, we think we are making cost-effective, re- 
sults-oriented investments. We want to see measurable outcomes. 

Now, these five priorities are each crucial to American leader- 
ship, and they rely on the work of some of the most capable, hard- 
est-working, bravest people I have ever met: the men and women 
of State and USAID. Working with them is one of the great honors 
I have had in public life. 

Let me end by just saying that, you know, American leadership 
is very personal to me. It is my job everywhere I go. And after 3 
years, 95 countries, over 700,000 miles, I know very well what it 
means to land in a plane that says “United States of America” on 
the side. People look to us to protect our allies, stand by our prin- 
ciples, serve as an honest broker in making peace, to fight hunger, 
disease, poverty, to stand up to bullies and tyrants. And American 
leadership is not just respected, it is required. It takes more than 
just resolve; it does take resources. 

This country is an unparalleled force for good in the world, and 
we all want to make sure it stays that way. So I would urge, re- 
spectfully, that you work with us to continue making this invest- 
ment in both strong American leadership and a more peaceful and 
prosperous future for us all. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

[The information follows:] 
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SECRETARY OF STATE HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON 
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HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON STATE AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
WASHINGTON, DC 
FEBRUARY 29, 2012 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, members of the Committee: it is 
good to be with you again. I am grateful for your support for civilian power these 
past three years and eager to hear your thoughts on the work ahead. 

We are living through a time of volatility and possibility. The Arab world is 
transforming. The rise of new powers is redrawing the strategic map, creating new 
partners, new challenges and growing economic competition. A1 Qaeda is 
weakened, but still dangerous. In this time, only America has the reach, resources 
and relationships to anchor a more peaceful and prosperous world. 

The State Department and USAID budget we discuss today is a proven investment 
in our national and economic security, but also something more: it is a down 
payment on American leadership in a fast-changing world. 

When I became Secretary of State, I saw a world that needed America, but also one 
that questioned our focus and staying power. Ever since, we have worked together 
to put American leadership on a firm foundation for the decades ahead. We have 
ended one war and are winding down another. We have cemented our place as a 
Pacific power, while maintaining the most powerful alliance in history across the 
Atlantic. We have elevated the role of economics within our diplomacy to create 
American jobs and advance our strategic interests. We have reached beyond 
governments to engage directly with people. And we have recognized the critical 
importance of the rights, concerns and participation of women in our diplomatic 
efforts around the world, from creating economic opportunity to promoting peace 
and security. 

We are updating our diplomacy and development for the twenty-first century, 
making use of new teclmologies, partnering with the private sector and finding 
ways to work smarter and more efficiently. After the first-ever Quadrennial 
Diplomacy and Development Review, we created two new bureaus focused on 
counterterrorism and energy and reorganized a third to prevent fragile states from 
becoming failed states. 
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Like many Americans in tough economic times, we have made difficult tradeoffs 
and painful cuts. We have requested 18% less for Europe, Eurasia and Central 
Asia, preserving our most essential programs and using the savings for more urgent 
needs elsewhere. We are scaling back construction, improving procurement and 
taking countless steps to lower costs. 

Even as our challenges and responsibilities multiply around the world, our request 
represents an increase of less than the rate of inflation. State and USAID request 
$51.6 billion, just over one percent of the federal budget. 

Today, I want to highlight five priorities — ^all made possible by the investments in 
this budget. 

First, our request allows us to sustain our vital national security missions in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. As President Obama says, “the tide of war is receding.” 
But as troops come home, civilians remain to carry out the critical missions of 
diplomacy and development. Our request reflects the temporary, extraordinary 
costs of operating on the frontlines. 

In Iraq, civilians are now in the lead, working to help that country come through 
this current period of challenge and uncertainty to emerge as a stable, sovereign, 
democratic partner. This increases our civilian budget, but State and USAID are 
asking for only one-tenth of the $48 billion the U.S. government spent on Iraq as 
recently as 2011. The 2013 U.S. government-wide request for Iraq, including 
defense spending, is now $40 billion less than it was Just two years ago. So this 
approach is saving taxpayers a great deal of money. 

Over time, despite the past week’s violence, we expect to see similar government- 
wide savings in Afghanistan, where civilians have already taken on increased 
duties. This year's request will support the ongoing transition, helping Afghan men 
and women take responsibility for their own future and ensure their country is 
never again a safe-haven for terrorists to threaten America. In Pakistan, we have a 
challenging but critical relationship. We remain committed to working on issues 
of joint interest, including counter-terrorism, economic stability and regional 
cooperation. 

For the past decade, we have been focused — by necessity — on the places where we 
face the greatest threats. In the decade ahead, we need to be just as focused on the 
areas of greatest opportunity. Which brings me to another critical priority; the 
Asia-Pacific region, from the Indian subcontinent to the shores of the Americas. 
The Obama Administration is making an imprecedented effort to build a strong 
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network of relationships and institutions across the Pacific. In the century ahead, 
no region will be more consequential. 

As we ti^ten our belts around the world, we are investing the diplomatic attention 
necessary to do more with less. In Asia, we are pursuing what we call forward- 
deployed diplomacy — from strengthening our alliances, to launching new strategic 
dialogues and economic initiatives, to creating and joining important multilateral 
institutions, to our new opening with Burma — ^to imderscore that America will 
remain a Pacific power. 

Third, we are focused on the wave of change sweeping the Arab world. We have a 
significant stake in successful democratic transitions. And as the region 
transforms, so must our engagement. 

Alongside our bilateral and security support, we are proposing a $770 million 
Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund to encourage major political and 
economic reforms. This fund will support credible proposals — ^validated by 
rigorous analysis and key stakeholders, including Congress — to promote 
democratic change, effective institutions, and broad-based economic growth. 

When countries commit to making genuine reform, the fund will provide 
meaningful assistance, which ultimately puts our partnerships on firmer footing. 
And, in an unpredictable time, it lets us respond to unanticipated needs in a way 
that reflects our leadership role in the region. 

Of course, not alt countries in the region are embracing the mantle of reform and 
responsibility. This budget request would allow us to keep our commitment to 
help the Syrian people survive a brutal assault, reclaim their country and plan for a 
future without Assad. 

Our request also supports those working for change at the grassroots. It continues 
our assistance for Arab partners in Jordan, Morocco and elsewhere. It provides a 
record level of support for our ally, Israel. And it makes possible our diplomacy at 
the UN and around the world, which has now put in place — ^with your help — ^by far 
the toughest sanctions Iran has ever faced. 

The fourth priority is what I call economic statecraft — how we act at the crossroads 
of economics and diplomacy. At every turn, we are asking: how can we use 
diplomacy and development to strengthen our economy? We have more than 
1,000 State Department economic officers working every day to help American 
businesses cormect to new markets and consumers to create opportunities here at 
home. We are pushing back against corruption, red tape, favoritism, distorted 
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currencies and intellectual property theft. USAID invests in the poorest, most 
unstable regions because it is die right thing to do, but also because it helps create 
the trading partners of the future — and let’s remember that half of those we are 
trying to reach are women. Under the leadership of U.S. Trade Representative 
Kirk, we have worked closely together on three trade agreements that will create 
tens of thousands of American jobs. And we hope to work with Congress to 
ensure that, as Russia enters the WTO, foreign competitors do not have an 
advantage over American business. 

Finally we are elevating development alongside diplomacy and defense within our 
foreign policy. Poverty, disease, hunger and climate change can destabilize entire 
societies and sow the seeds for future conflict. We have to make investments now 
not Just to promote human security, but to meet even our traditional foreign policy 
goals down the road. 

Through the Global Health Initiative, we are consolidating programs, increasing 
efficiencies and shifting responsibilities to host countries. By driving down costs, 
we will be able to provide life-saving HIV treatment for six million people by the 
end of 2013 without additional spending — accelerating our progress toward 
President Obama’s vision of an AIDS-fiee generation. Building on past 
investments, we are increasing countries’ own health system capacity. That helps 
us target our resources where they are most needed and have the greatest impact, 
including areas like maternal and child health. 

Our Feed the Future Initiative will help millions of men, women and children — 
farmers and consumers — by driving agricultural growth and improving nutrition to 
hasten the day when countries no longer need food aid at all. 

As we pursue these initiatives, we are transforming the way we do development. 
We are partnering with governments, loeal groups and the private sector instead of 
substituting for them. We are making it a priority to deliver measurable results, 
build local capacity and promote good governance and pro-growth policies to 
empower people to create and seize their own opportunities. 

These five priorities — ^the frontline states, the Asia-Pacific, the Arab transitions, 
economic statecraft and elevating development — are each crucial to American 
leadership. And they are just the beginning of what we do to serve and safeguard 
the American people in every region of the world — including Africa, Latin 
America, Central Asia and Europe. State and USAID reduce the threat of nuclear 
weapons, fight international trafficking, counter violent extremism, and protect 
U.S. citizens overseas. 
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This work is done by some of the most capable, hardest working and bravest 
people I have ever met: the men and women of State and USAID. The political 
officers who worked for thousands of hours to assemble and hold together a 
NATO-Arab coalition that helped the Libyan people reclaim their future — ^without 
a single American death. The economic officers helping American companies take 
part in the tens of billions of dollars of construction underway as Brazil prepares 
for the World Cup and Olympics. The development officers offering life-saving 
treatment. The consular officers who serve as the front line of our efforts to secure 
our borders. The public diplomacy officers who tell the world our story. And the 
management officers who make everything else possible. Working with them is 
one of the greatest honors I have had in public life. 

With so much on the line, from the Arab world to the Asia-Pacific, we simply 
carmot pull back. Investments in American leadership are not the cause of our 
fiscal challenges, and retreating from the world is not the solution. 

American leadership is personal for me. It is my job everywhere I go. After three 
years, 95 countries and over 700,000 miles, I know very well what it means to land 
in a plane that says “United States of America” on the side. People look to us to 
protect our allies, stand by our principles and serve as an honest broker in making 
peace; to fight hunger, poverty and disease; and to stand up to bullies and tyrants. 
American leadership is not just respected. It is required. And it takes more than 
just resolve. It takes resources. 

This country is an unparalleled force for good in the world. We all want to make 
sure it stays that way. I urge you to make this investment in strong American 
leadership and a more peaceful and prosperous future. 
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Ms. Granger. Let me do a little housekeeping. I will be calling 
on Members based on seniority, alternating between majority and 
minority. This is a very active subcommittee and very involved, 
and I know they all have questions. So we will keep to the 5 min- 
utes. 

I want to start by congratulating you. I know you were very care- 
ful when you said it was a modest advance with North Korea, but 
it is very important. And so, the possibility of having a moratorium 
and agreement is very important. Congratulations. 

I want to ask first about Egypt. We talked a little bit about that 
and the very difficult situation there that is occurring with our 
NGOs. Not only the safety of the American citizens are at stake, 
but of course our partnership with Egypt and also the implications 
for other U.S. -sponsored democracy promotion around the world. 

I know you said in your Senate appropriations hearing yesterday 
that you were not going to answer whether you could certify that 
Egypt is complying with the conditions of the appropriations bill, 
but I would ask you, when do you think and under what conditions 
can you make that decision? And what would be the potential im- 
pact on the Israel-Egypt peace treaty, please? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Madam Chairwoman, first, let me 
thank you for your very kind and strong words about Anne Patter- 
son. She is one of our absolute best. And she and her team in 
Cairo, working closely with us here in Washington, have been man- 
aging a difficult moment in our relationship with Egypt. 

We are pushing forward and hope to see the specific issue about 
the NGOs resolved shortly. We have had a lot of very tough con- 
versations. Once we make progress on the NGO issues, then we 
can have a broader discussion, both with the Congress and with 
the Egyptian Government. 

Of course, one of our problems is, we don’t really have an Egyp- 
tian Government to have a conversation with. And I keep remind- 
ing myself of that, because it is an uncertain situation for all the 
different players. You know, you can talk to one, but you really 
need to talk to hundreds because we don’t yet have a single ad- 
dress for authoritative decision-making. And that will not be prob- 
ably available until after their presidential election. 

So we do have to recognize that what Egypt is going through is 
an earthquake of great political and strategic importance, obviously 
to the Egyptian people but also to the region. 

Specifically, it is, you know, my assessment as of now that there 
is no threat to the Camp David accords, to the existing peace 
agreement with Israel. But that is at the top of our list as we go 
through these difficult periods of change with the Egyptians. 

And, you know, we will, obviously, address the funding issues in 
due course, including the certification requirements and waiver op- 
tions that the Congress included. We will consult fully with you. I 
think we are all on the same side. We want to support Egypt in 
their democratic transition, but we also want to see a commitment 
to really implementing democracy, not just one election, one time, 
and then not any kind of recognition of minority and other rights. 
And we want to see the peace treaty continue to anchor staMlity 
so that Egypt can develop in the future. 
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Ms. Granger. As we are watching that, I understand the World 
Bank and the IMF are considering substantial loan packages. What 
is the administration’s — in this time period we are all watching, 
what is the administration’s position on those loans? 

Secretary Clinton. We have encouraged the IMF and World 
Bank and the Egyptian Government to engage in the kind of nego- 
tiation that would bring about aid based on conditions. Similar to 
what you put into our own legislation, any IMF agreement would 
require a lot of reforms that ultimately would be in the best inter- 
est of the Egyptian people. 

We think one of the real threats to peace and stability in Egypt 
and in the region is a severe economic downturn. So, at this point, 
we continue to encourage the Egyptians to make the hard decisions 
that have to be made to be able to get IME and World Bank assist- 
ance. 

Ms. Granger. I am going to ask a question about Iran that ev- 
eryone is concerned about in lots of senses, but as we go forward, 
the sanctions on Iran’s central bank that the Congress established 
seem to be having some impact. It is hard to judge how much of 
an impact. I know you won’t lay out your negotiating tactics; of 
course not. But we would like to get a sense of the administration’s 
benchmarks for changes you want to see in Iran. 

And, also, what kind of tools are you using, as we — several of us 
have traveled recently, and the countries surrounding Iran have 
said, “You need to do more,” but were very nonspecific about what 
“more” was. Can you address that, please? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, I think we should recognize what has 
been accomplished with the sanctions that the Congress passed 
and that we are aggressively implementing. We have, over 3 years, 
built a foundation for international acceptance of this kind of pres- 
sure. We always said we would have a two-track engagement with 
Iran: pressure and discussion. Discussion hasn’t gone anywhere, 
but pressure has been ratcheted up. And I really believe that be- 
cause of the persistent diplomacy that we have engaged in, we 
have gotten countries to take actions that they themselves would 
not have imagined. 

However, we know that more has to be done. We believe, from 
all of our reporting and sourcing, that the sanctions are having an 
impact inside Iran. We know that there is a debate going on inside 
Iran among various power centers. We also are committed to imple- 
menting these sanctions to continue to ratchet up the pressure. 
But, at the same time, when Iran finally responded to the invita- 
tion to resume the P5-plus-l negotiations, we encouraged a very 
close look at what would be required to actually begin those again. 

So there is nothing clear or easy about this effort to calibrate the 
pressure and expectations, but I do think sanctions are working. 
They are producing the kind of pressure we had hoped for. We will 
test the sincerity on the negotiation part. But as you know. Presi- 
dent Obama has said many times, our policy is to prevent Iran 
from obtaining a nuclear weapon, and that means, you know, all 
options are under consideration. 

Ms. Granger. Let me ask you about that. I understand — and it 
was from a discussion on a congressional delegation — that Presi- 
dent Sarkozy pressed the administration in a letter to take more 
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rigorous sanctions — that was in November — and then went before 
the EU for sanctions. But I couldn’t get an answer on what the ad- 
ministration’s response was on that request. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, I think that our actions are the re- 
sponse. You know, since that time, the Central Bank of Iran has 
been sanctioned. The EU has moved much further than they had 
in the past. President Sarkozy has, you know, been a great ally to 
the United States on many issues and in particular on pressuring 
Iran. So I think that, you know, given the congressional action, 
given the administration action, and given what we have been able 
to get our partners to do, we have advanced the economic pressures 
significantly. 

Now, if you look, for example, at the refusal now by insurers to 
insure Iran vessels, they can’t even export their goods, including 
crude oil, because they can’t get insurance to do so. So, I mean, we 
are going at this from all angles. 

I want to commend our colleagues at Treasury as well as, you 
know, my team at the State Department. We have been creative, 
we have been tenacious. And we have faced some challenges, be- 
cause even some of our very best friends have to make serious ad- 
justments in order to comply. But we have laid the groundwork so 
that they understand that, you know, this is an important inter- 
national commitment, and they are stepping up. 

Ms. Granger. Speaking of our very best friends, I have to ask 
you about Israel. If Israel were to take the position to strike Iran, 
tell me what you think would be the reaction of the rest of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Secretary Clinton. You know, look, we are under no illusion 
about the threat that a nuclear-armed Iran poses to Israel and to 
the region. That is why we have so focused on bringing unprece- 
dented pressure to bear on Iran. And, at this point, we believe that 
we are making progress on the sanctions front. We have said that 
publicly, we have said that privately. And there is certainly a lot 
more that we can do and that we are in the process of doing. 

So, from our perspective, let’s focus on the economic sanctions 
that we have the world behind right now and see how much pres- 
sure we can put. Let’s test these negotiations with the P5-plus-l 
and then take stock of where we are. And certainly that is, you 
know, the core of the discussions we have had with Israel and with 
others in the region. 

Ms. Granger. I know Mrs. Lowey has many questions. This is 
my last question; it has to do with UNESCO. Your budget request 
includes funds for UNESCO. And it says that you intend to work 
with the Congress on providing authority to waive the provisions 
that we have in our bill having to do with the funding for 
UNESCO. 

Does this mean that you only want a waiver authority if there 
is a negotiated settlement? Or what is the situation? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, as you know. Chairwoman, we have an 
absolute, firm opposition to the Palestinians’ bypassing negotiation, 
attempting to achieve reco^ition and, you know, quasi-statehood 
by going to the United Nations or any U.N. agency. And we have 
made it clear that it is not only the administration’s position but 
that under existing law there is a prohibition on our being able to 
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fund any organization that goes ahead and gives that kind of rec- 
ognition. And so what we have tried to do is make our views known 
and make it, frankly, a part of the calculation that goes on in these 
organizations that they are going to suffer from, you know, U.S. 
withdrawal of funding. 

Having said that — and I think I have talked with you and per- 
haps Mrs. Lowey and others about this — we have concerns about 
what might happen if the international community were to start 
recognizing and granting membership to the Palestinians despite 
our best efforts. We have a veto so we can prevent membership in 
the U.N., but we can get outvoted in all these other organizations. 
And if, for example, the World Health Organization were to do that 
or the International Atomic Energy Agency were to do that, we 
would think that was not in the best interest of the United States, 
to sort of lose our leverage and our influence. So it is a complicated 
issue for us. 

And, you know, I would welcome the tightest possible written 
waiver, because, you know, right now we are in this anomalous sit- 
uation. Israel remains a member of UNESCO, and so they believe, 
as we do, that UNESCO actually does things that are very much 
in Israel’s interest. Holocaust education is a clear example. So we 
just want to try to have some flexibility in the event that there is 
a serious issue that needs American leadership and participation. 

Ms. Granger. I understand. 

Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you again for the important work, the impor- 
tant leadership the United States has clearly revealed in building 
a coalition to tighten those sanctions on Iran. 

Before I get to another question, could you just discuss with us 
for a moment about any progress you have made with China or 
India in enforcing the sanctions? I have been so impressed with our 
leadership, but they don’t seem to be responding at all. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, I think that we have made progress. 
Not enough, in my view. 

With respect to China, they have actually worked with us to pre- 
vent certain businesses within China from continuing their trade. 
They have reached out to the Saudis and others to determine ways 
to make up their loss of oil if they, you know, cut what they receive 
from Iran. 

With respect to India, they are making steps that are heading in 
the right direction. In fact, I think in a number of instances the 
actions of countries and their banks are better than the public 
statements that we sometimes hear them making. 

So we are having very candid conversations with a number of 
countries, two of whom you named, to try to impress on them our 
seriousness about enforcing sanctions which will have very difficult 
consequences for them. 

Mrs. Lowey. I will get to some other issues, but they seem to be 
delivering conflicting messages. And I think it is so important that 
we continue tightening those sanctions. And congratulations, again, 
on your leadership. 

Regarding women in the Arab Spring, as we have said, the tur- 
moil in the Middle East and North Africa over the last year has 
presented enormous challenges, along with the opportunity for the 
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people of the region to regain the dignity lost under decades of 
autocratic rule. 

As I have watched these transitions, I have been particularly 
frustrated with the lack of opportunity for women. In Egypt, 
women participated side-by-side in the protests in Tahrir Square, 
but only a handful of women sit in the recently elected parliament. 
In Libya — just some women came to see us here yesterday — women 
are barely represented in the transitional government at this crit- 
ical time leading up to the elections to select who will write the 
new Libyan Constitution. 

I know that women’s empowerment has been a major focus of 
yours. I applaud the creation of the National Action Plan on 
Women, Peace, and Security. But we can’t celebrate transition to 
democracy in any country until women have a seat at the table. So 
could you share with us, what specific steps are you taking to en- 
sure that women have a role in the governments that emerge from 
the Arab Spring? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, we have been quite outspoken and I 
think effective in conveying our strong belief that you cannot have 
a democracy that disempowers or refuses to empower half the pop- 
ulation. We have reached out to encourage women, themselves, to 
be active in the political life of their country. That has been chal- 
lenging because it is such a new experience for men and women, 
but especially for a lot of women. 

In Egypt, in particular, we are concerned about the results of the 
parliament election and have stressed with Egyptian counterparts 
the importance of preserving and amplifying women’s rights and 
that they should be enshrined in the new Egyptian Constitution. 

In Libya, in our discussions about their new Constitution, there 
is actually an openness and an effort to try to determine how best 
to do that. So we have engaged at all levels. Many of our diplo- 
matic outreach efforts, from Ambassador Anne Patterson to Deputy 
Burns to Assistant Secretary Posner to myself, have made the 
same points over and over again. 

Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg just made a very successful trip to 
Egypt and Tunisia. You know, we really encourage not just Mem- 
bers of Congress but other high American officials to travel. And 
she spoke not only to judges but to religious authorities and em- 
phasized the importance of recognizing the God-given rights of the 
Egyptian and Tunisian women. 

So we are coming at this from many different perspectives. 

Mrs. Lowey. I see the red light is on. So I hope we can continue 
this discussion because I know of your focus on it. And particularly 
in some of the talks that are going on in Afghanistan, this is a 
major, major concern. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Chairman Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, first, I would like to compliment you, con- 
gratulate you on great service. You have brought a lot of sanity to 
American foreign policy with your hard work. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rogers. It is rare that State Department activities have a 
domestic impact. However, in the case of the Keystone XL pipeline 
permit application, and along with the skyrocketing gas prices in 
the country, it has highlighted that project. 

On October — in October of 2010, after the Canadian pipeline 
company TransCanada had filed its application with State for the 
pipeline from Alberta, Canada, to our Gulf Coast and after many 
months of that application pending, on October 2010, you were 
quoted as saying you were, quote, inclined to approve the Keystone 
Pipeline. 

And then in August — on August 26th of 2011, the State Depart- 
ment found that the construction and operation of the pipeline will 
have “minimal environmental impact.” That was August 26 of 
2011. And then some 3 months later, January 2012, the State De- 
partment denied the Keystone permit. 

I wonder what happened between August 26th of 2011 and 3 
months later, January 2012. On August llth-26th of 2011, when 
State Department says there will be minimal environmental im- 
pact, and then suddenly, in January 2012, no, we have turned 
down the application; can you help us with that? 

Secretary Clinton. You know, I understand the questions and 
the confusion because what I said back in 2010 was that energy se- 
curity considerations certainly existed but that we had to take into 
account a lot of other factors to balance. And you know, between 
August and the time of our recommendation to the President, there 
were a number of hearings, as you recall, out in the country and 
one State in particular raised a lot of serious concerns, because 
they had not established a basis for their own review of any pipe- 
line, international pipeline application. 

So we did not recommend to the President that we say no to the 
pipeline but that a Presidential permit for the project at that time 
be denied. And then I know out of great frustration on the part of 
the Congress, there was legislation trying to mandate the approval, 
and there was no time to do the kind of evaluation about what was 
happening, not just in Nebraska but elsewhere, that in my view 
would have withstood litigation coming from dozens of different po- 
tential claimants. 

So the decision was not made on the merits. At the time of the 
recommendation the alternative route for the pipeline through Ne- 
braska had not yet been established, which is why it was impos- 
sible to take the new route and do the evaluation in the time frame 
that the legislation demanded. 

Now, as I understand, just yesterday, the Department received 
a letter from TransCanada indicating their intent to submit a new 
application that crosses the border and ends at Steel City, Ne- 
braska, and that they would, as they announced, proceed with the 
southern portion. I think because the southern portion is com- 
pletely a domestic pipeline, the State Department is not involved 
at all, and their new application, should it be received, will be han- 
dled in as expeditious a manner as possible. 

You know, giving this authority to the State Department, which 
independent assessment has found they carried out effectively, law- 
fully but certainly without a lot of the resources that are necessary 
to actually do this in an expeditious manner, but nevertheless. 
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Chairman Rogers, we are going to proceed as quickly as we can to 
get to a final decision. 

Mr. Rogers. I know you appreciate the importance of getting it 
decided, given the skyrocketing gas prices that are taking place in 
the country. 

Secretary Clinton. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. It seems a shame that we can’t get access to oil just 
across the simple Canadian line with no real complications. It is 
such an easy decision it seems to me to make. And we have had 
this under consideration — now they filed the application, what, in 
2008? We have had it under consideration for around 40 months. 
And I am told that Nebraska, which apparently was the area 
where there was some concern, apparently the State legislature 
says, build the pipeline. The Governor says, build the pipeline. Ne- 
braska seems to be perfectly happy with the pipeline. What is the 
problem there? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Mr. Chairman, that happiness from 
Nebraska is a recent development. They were quite adamant about 
not liking the routing, not feeling that they had been listened to. 
They didn’t have a legal framework, as most of the other States 
did. I mean. North Dakota, Montana, they had legal frameworks, 
embedded expertise. They were able to sign off on the pipeline. And 
it took legislation and it took changing the route for Nebraska now 
to be happy. 

And, you know, but under our laws — and that is what we have 
to follow — you know, we have got to run a process on the new 
route, which is what we are doing. 

You know, we do get a lot of oil from Canada. It is not like we 
don’t have any oil coming across our border because as you know, 
we get — I think it is our first or second biggest source of oil. 

The other thing that has happened is that the United States has 
increased our own supply. In fact, for the first time in many years, 
we are now exporting oil and gas. 

So, you know, I am skeptical about the reasons for the increase 
in gas prices. I think that deserves some careful attention by the 
Congress because there is supply. I do realize that, going back to 
the issue of Iran, there is concern in the oil markets about what 
might or might not happen in the Straits of Hormuz with Iran; 
worries about, you know, the oil from Syria no longer being in the 
market; Libya not back up to where they were. 

So there are worries about that. But I think the increase in price 
is hard to explain, based on the facts as we are aware of them. And 
certainly, with our new energy bureau, we are going full speed 
ahead. 

I was just in Mexico. After years of negotiation, we have signed 
a trans-boundary agreement with Mexico, so we can start exploring 
in areas near our border with Mexico that were never available to 
us. So we take very seriously the need to increase our supply. 

Mr. Rogers. The fact that that pipeline would bring, I think it 
is a million gallons a day into our country would have to have some 
impact on lowering gas prices for American consumers. 

So I would urge that we get on with it. It has been 40 months. 
Talking about a snail’s pace, a snail could have travelled from Can- 
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ada to the Gulf Coast quicker than this decision could have been 
made. 

Secretary Clinton. That is one speedy snail, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, sir. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Dicks. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. It was my impression that a lot of this 
oil was going to be shipped to China. Am I incorrect in that? 

Secretary Clinton. You know. Congressman Dicks, I am — I am 
aware of the concern about whether the crude oil from Canada 
would be used in the United States or be shipped to China. I will 
have to get additional information for you because I am not 

Mr. Dicks. There seems to be some confusion there. 

Secretary Clinton. Yes, there seems to be some confusion about 
that. 

Mr. Dicks. Let meet ask you about Afghanistan. Can you tell us 
just how you see the situation there with this terrible situation 
with the Koran and what has happened because of that? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, it is deeply disturbing to all of us. This 
was unintentional. We have certainly made our regret about it 
well-known within the country. We mourn the loss of any life and 
in particular our two military officers who were assassinated in the 
Ministry of Interior. 

We have pushed to work with Afghan authorities to try to end 
the violence, settle this down. And I think, in hearing from our ex- 
cellent ambassador there, the commander of our NATO ISAF 
forces, they believe that we will get through this very unfortunate 
period, which will enable us to continue the transition that is oc- 
curring. 

And I know how deeply involved you have been. Congressman, 
in working with the military on what they have been doing. And 
you know, we stand behind the transition. We are in the process 
of working it through. Just last evening. Secretary Panetta and I 
had dinner with Secretary General Rasmussen in preparation for 
the announcements that will be made at Chicago for the NATO 
summit. But the fast quick way of explaining it is “in together, out 
together.” We are working to make sure that we stay in a delib- 
erate mode of transitioning out of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Dicks. Let me go quickly to Iraq. 

I have been reading these reports about how the Iraqis are treat- 
ing our embassy, our people there. It is hard to get meetings, and 
we now have decided to downsize the embassy. Give us an update 
on how you view this situation. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, certainly a lot of our people feel like 
they are getting out of the embassy and our consulates. That is not 
to in any way underestimate the security risks that they face in 
doing work. In fact, we are very conscious of that. With the com- 
plete withdrawal of our combat forces, we have contractors and a 
very, you know, small contingent of military officers for the pur- 
pose of training. So we are extraordinarily focused on security for 
our personnel. 

They are proceeding with their work, but there continue to be a 
lot of challenges in Iraq. And we are constantly 

Mr. Dicks. This is coming right from Malaki, right, the presi- 
dent? 
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Secretary Clinton. Well, I think that it is probably more com- 
plicated than that. I think that the current government has con- 
cerns that they expressed directly to us. They are concerned about 
resurgence of A1 Qaeda in Iraq, violence, some of the car bombs, 
which seem to be attributable to them. They are concerned about 
trying to pursue their political agenda. 

I think that we are in a period of some difficulty in large meas- 
ure because they are on their own. They are trying to run a govern- 
ment. They are trying to balance a lot of competing influences. And 
we want to help them become a stable democracy. 

So I want to just assure you that we are watching this closely. 
We make demands if we believe that we are not having the oppor- 
tunity to exercise this relationship. And we are very committed to 
right-sizing the embassy. You know, the embassy — remember, all of 
this planning started in the prior administration. Understandably 
so. The framework that we operate under was signed in the prior 
administration in 2008. The time line for withdrawing troops was 
agreed to in the prior administration. So there was a lot of plan- 
ning based on what would be possible. And you know, we are hav- 
ing to scale back a lot of what we thoug:ht we would be able to do. 
So we are downsizing; we like to say right-sizing our presence in 
Iraq. 

Mr. Dicks. Do you think the Iraqis think that they made a mis- 
take in not having some troops remain in Iraq? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, you know, they certainly had the op- 
portunity to request what they might have wanted, but they had 
to, in order to get a favorable response from the Department of De- 
fense, agree to a SOFA. And they were unable to agree to a SOFA. 
And we could not put our military at risk. 

So I do think — I do think. Congressman Dicks, there are cer- 
tainly a substantial number of people, and going all the way to the 
top, in Iraq who would have loved to have had a continuing Amer- 
ican presence but, for whatever political reason, were unable to do 
what we required to produce that. 

Mr. Dicks. Thank you. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Chairman Lewis. 

Opening Remarks of Mr. Lewis 

Mr. Lewis. Madam Secretary, as an aside. Chairman Rogers and 
I exchanged our view, and I, too, want to express my appreciation 
for the rather phenomenal service you are providing to the country. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you. 

Mr. Lewis. Following up on Chairwoman Granger’s earlier ques- 
tion, I can’t help but be very concerned about what develops if in 
the NGO arena, Israel should strike Iran. Presently, we have 
Americans held hostage in Egypt, and it sure seems to me that 
hostage circumstances of the past should remind us of the great 
dangers that are involved here. 

I would think that these Americans could become very real tar- 
gets in the event of such a strike. Could you share with the com- 
mittee what the State Department is thinking about this? Are you 
working with the Department of Defense, et cetera, to make sure 
that we can have confidence in their safety? 
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Secretary Clinton. Congressman Lewis, we believe we will re- 
solve this issue concerning our NGOs in the very near future. That 
is my best assessment sitting here today. I take this very seriously 
and have expended enormous amount of energy, along with other 
top officials, not only in our government but we have reached out 
to many governments, because it is not only American NGOs. 
There are NGOs from other countries, and there is a concern that 
is shared much more broadly than that. So I believe that we will 
reach a resolution. 

Mr. Lewis. Madam Secretary, the pipeline problems do not just 
exist in the United States. The Department’s budget for fiscal year 
2013 includes roughly a billion dollars to help Pakistan address its 
energy challenges in dealing specifically with a proposed pipeline 
between Iran and Pakistan. To say the least, with gas prices rising 
here, our spending American dollars overseas building pipelines 
that could positively impact those economies could raise any num- 
ber of questions here at home. 

I am very interested in hearing what you have to say about the 
expeditious implementation of a gas pipeline between Iran and 
Pakistan. I would be very interested in knowing the position of the 
United States concerning the development of that pipeline. Where 
will we be going from here? Is this a very real project on the hori- 
zon? Please help the committee. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Congressman, first, we recognize that 
Pakistan has significant energy requirements. And for the last 3 
years, we have been working to help them upgrade their existing 
energy infrastructure, to look at potential new sources of energy. 

The proposed Pakistan-Iran pipeline, however, if built, could 
raise serious concerns under the Iran Sanctions Act. We have made 
that absolutely clear. We have raised this issue with the govern- 
ment of Pakistan. We are encouraging it to seek alternatives. As 
we are ratcheting up pressure on Iran, it seems somewhat inex- 
plicable that Pakistan would he trying to negotiate a pipeline. 

And there is an alternative that we do strongly support, the 
Turkmenistan-Afghanistan-Pakistan-India pipeline. So we think 
that that is a better alternative, both in terms of predictability and 
to avoid doing business with Iran. 

Now, if and when this pipeline goes beyond just talk, then we 
will address it, consistent with U.S. law and policy. 

Mr. Lewis. So if we see a pipeline proposal take an additional 
step toward becoming a reality, do you have specific things in mind 
that will involve American response to that Pakistan pipeline deal? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, we believe that actually beginning the 
construction of such a pipeline, either as an Iranian project or as 
a joint project, would violate our Iran sanctions law. So we all 
know what the consequences of that are. And it would be particu- 
larly damaging to Pakistan because their economy is already quite 
shaky. This additional pressure that the United States would be 
compelled to apply would further undermine their economic status. 
So we have been very clear in pointing out the consequences of pur- 
suing such a pipeline. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Jackson. 
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Mr. Jackson. Madam Chair, before I begin, could I ask two ques- 
tions of you? Will there be a second round? 

Ms. Granger. If we have time and the Secretary can stay. We 
are moving fairly quickly. 

Mr. Jackson. Okay. And my second question of you before I 
begin, I believe, and I may not be accurate, that this may well be 
Mr. Lewis’ last hearing as a Member of Congress, and I wanted to 
thank him personally for having broadened my experience for the 
years that I have had the privilege of serving on this committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Madam Chair, let me first begin and thank you for your ques- 
tions. 

And I want to thank Secretary Clinton for being here. I would 
like to ask two questions: One about Iran, recognizing that some 
parts of that question have already been asked and answered; and 
the second about Syria. 

President Kennedy established a doctrine with respect to the So- 
viet Union and the response to the Cuban missile crisis. The State 
Department presented evidence at the U.N. to justify that doctrine. 
Former President George Bush provided so-called evidence through 
Colin Powell, Secretary, regarding weapons of mass destruction at 
the U.N. with respect to Iraq. And Iraq is obviously a very long 
way from home, but it justified, from his perspective, subsequent 
actions. 

I am hoping that the U.S. will establish a clear doctrine and 
present the necessary evidence about Iran’s clear and present dan- 
ger to the national security interests of the United States. 

My first question to you is, what is that doctrine? It needs to be, 
from my perspective, stated in very clear and very unequivocal 
terms. And we can talk about whether or not sanctions have 
worked or have not worked. As you probably know. Congressman 
Pence and I sponsored a letter calling for crippling sanctions on 
Iran. There has been significant progress, as you have stated, to- 
ward that end. 

But the fact of the matter is we have yet to hear, at least I have 
yet to hear, as clear a statement as President Kennedy made with 
respect to the Cuban missile crisis or as clear a statement as the 
Bush administration made with respect to the so-called evidence in 
Iraq with respect to weapons of mass destruction. I am hoping to 
hear what that doctrine is, that doctrine that emanates from the 
United States, from the Government, from the President, that 
states in clear and unequivocal terms that Iran and their acquisi- 
tion of a nuclear weapon represents a clear threat to the national 
security of the United States. 

The second question regards Syria. And I know that a number 
of members have talked about it in our relatively private conversa- 
tions, but we have heard it enough now. Can you explain to the 
committee the difference between the U.S. involvement in Libya 
versus U.S. involvement in Syria? The President used a humani- 
tarian rationale when first asked about the Libyan crisis. He said, 
not on my watch are we going to allow Muammar Qadhafi to 
launch unprecedented attacks on civilian populations. 

It seems to me. Madam Secretary, that we have the power and 
the technology to stop mortar fire into homes within civilian popu- 
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lations within Syria, and yet I think the world anxiously awaits the 
international community’s response to what can only be described 
as crimes against humanity and barbaric treatment by launching 
military mortars into civilian populations. 

I recognize that the United States has a very unique position in 
the world, in that there is only leadership that the United States 
in some of these measures can provide because of our sheer power, 
both demonstrated in that part of the world, but also because of 
our technological capacity to do something about it. 

Madam Secretary, I am interested in your thoughts. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, those are two very important questions. 
Congressman. 

I will do my best to answer at least the first and then perhaps 
on a second round, I can get to the second, because I think they 
both deserve a thorough response. 

First, let me reiterate that the President’s policy is the preven- 
tion of Iran acquiring nuclear weapons because of the grave threat 
to regional stability that such an acquisition poses. It is not only 
the intimidation that will increase from Iran, a well-founded mem- 
ber of the terrorist state company in the world, but one that uses 
proxies and agents to spread terrorism against the United States, 
against our friends and allies, and uses a very serious campaign of 
destabilizing many countries in the region and beyond. 

And it is not just the United States that holds this view. The re- 
cent report by the International Atomic Energy Agency, by the Di- 
rector General, Mr. Amano, records in detail the evidence of the 
possible military dimensions of Iran’s nuclear program. And there 
was a near unanimous resolution at the November board meeting 
expressing deep and increasing concern about Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram. This latest report, dated February 24th, comes in the wake 
of two senior level IAEA visits to Tehran, on January 29-31 and 
Februaiy 20-21. 

Despite calls to cooperate with the IAEA, Iran did not do so. The 
most significant part of this report is that despite having requested 
access to the Parchin explosive testing site during both visits, Iran 
denied the agency delegation any access. 

It was surprising because it raises suspicions. If there is no nu- 
clear weapons program, what does Iran have to hide? If there is no 
nuclear weapons program, why are they putting their nuclear cen- 
trifuges deep underground? If there is no nuclear weapons program 
that is intended, why don’t they clearly state so? 

The other piece of information in the Director General’s report is 
that Iran has begun enriching near 20 percent low-enriched ura- 
nium at Fordo, the underground facility near the City of Qom. So 
if you look. Congressman, at the IAEA reports, which are not the 
U.S. talking but the international community talking, there are 
many other reasons why we have a strong basis of concern. 

And, you know, finally, the threat posed by Iran if they get to 
breakout capacity and certainly if they develop a nuclear weapon 
and a delivery system on medium- and long-term missiles will most 
certainly promote a race to nuclear capacity by the region. So what 
already is by many accounts the most dangerous part of the world, 
one in which we have a great stake because of the production of 
oil and gas, will become much more unstable. 
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So I think there is a strong argument to support the President’s 
policy. And I commend to you the IAEA findings because I think 
that is an independent source of support. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. You can take the others. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Madam Secretary, for being here and 
thank you, too, for your leadership on the FGM issue. I appreciated 
the opportunity to be with you at that policy panel discussion. Your 
leadership is much appreciated. 

Let me follow up on the Keystone XL line. Chairman Rogers 
talked a little bit about this and you gave your explanation. Would 
it be possible, would you support granting a conditional permit 
from the 49th parallel, the Canadian-American border, southbound 
to the Nebraska State line? I understand that those issues are 
largely resolved within Nebraska. I understand that you may need 
more time to review those issues in Nebraska. But I think it is im- 
portant that we send a signal to our Canadian friends and allies 
that the administration is committed to this project and that we do 
want it to proceed; we do want it to move forward. There has been 
talks in Canada about them diversifying their export markets be- 
cause of our foot dragging in the United States. Would you support 
a conditional permit from the 49th parallel down to the Nebraska 
State line? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Congressman Dent, if it doesn’t cross 
an international border, it is not within the jurisdiction of the State 
Department. So just as TransCanada announced in the last few 
days that they intend to build that part of the pipeline from Okla- 
homa to Texas, we have no jurisdiction over that. And they have 
to meet other legal requirements, nationally and State by State. 
But that is not a State Department issue. 

Mr. Dent. Then what would hold you up from simply allow- 
ing — 

Secretary Clinton. It is not anything we can allow. If it doesn’t 
cross the Canadian border, if you start it below the parallel there, 
as you said, then TransCanada for permission to do that doesn’t 
come from the State Department. Now, in order to hook it up, that 
crosses the border, and that is where we come in, and that is why 
we are certainly going to take seriously the submission of an appli- 
cation that crosses the border. And if and when TransCanada sub- 
mits such an application, which they haven’t yet done, as I told 
Chairman Rogers, we will move as expeditiously as possible to 
make a decision. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

On the issue of Syria, in your testimony, you briefly mentioned 
a proposal for $770 million Middle East and North Africa incentive 
fund to encourage major political and economic reforms. You also 
state that the incentive fund will allow us to keep our commitment 
to help the Syrians survive a brutal assault, reclaim their country, 
and plan for a future without Assad. 

I think. Madam Secretary, we both agree that Mr. Assad has lost 
all legitimacy to lead and that his regime must fall. Mr. Assad has 
American blood on his hands from his most unwelcomed meddling 
in Iraq. He helped fuel that Iraqi insurgency at great cost to us. 
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I don’t know that we can wait for this Middle East and North Afri- 
ca Fund to be funded. 

The big question I have for you is, what is our commitment to 
the Syrian people? We know the commitments of the friends of the 
Syrian regime, the Iranians, the Russians, and the Chinese. And 
the issue is, what about the friends of Syria? At what point do we, 
along with our friends and allies, start materially supporting the 
Syrian people? And what impediments are there to arming the Syr- 
ian opposition? Now, the press releases and denunciations just 
don’t seem adequate, given what is happening over there. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, with your permission. Congressman 
Dent, I will combine Congressman Jackson’s question with yours 
and attempt to answer both. 

First, you know, the principal difference between the situation in 
Libya and the situation in Syria, from a diplomatic perspective, is 
that in Libya the world community came together in the United 
Nations and authorized action that we and others proceeded to 
take. As you know, without that underlying authorization, then it 
becomes quite difficult to martial the international community in 
the way we did with Libya. And it is very frustrating, and I appre- 
ciate the comments about my remarks in Tunis at the Friends of 
Syria meeting, because it was very disappointing that both China 
and Russia exercised their veto. 

So what we are trying to do now through the Friends of Syria, 
the Syrian people as you rightly point out, is to provide humani- 
tarian assistance. And I announced in Tunis that the United States 
is going to provide an additional $10 million to try to get medical 
care, food, water, other supplies into Syria, to work closely with the 
opposition, and we are doing so. 

Our ambassador, Robert Ford, who served with such distinction 
in Damascus, is still our ambassador, and he is really our ambas- 
sador to the Syrian people and the opposition. And we are working 
hard to try to help stand them up and to keep pushing for a transi- 
tion. You know, it took us more than a year for the transition in 
Yemen to finally happen, but it did finally happen. And it was 
something that was frustrating along the way, but we stayed with 
it. 

So here when we look at what is happening in Syria, Syria is one 
of the most militarized countries in the world. Libya didn’t even 
have an army. They had irregular formations of mercenaries and 
others under the command of sons and close associates. Syria has 
a formidable army, extremely well equipped by the Russians and 
Iranians and others. It is one of the most highly developed air de- 
fense systems in the world. So we are facing a very different mili- 
tary assessment as well. 

And at this point, it is not clear, like we had in — ^you know, in 
Libya, the Libyan opposition commanded territory. They held 
Benghazi. They had a face, both the people who were doing the out- 
reach diplomatically and the fighters. We could actually meet with 
them. We could eyeball them. We could ask them tough questions. 

Here, you know, when Zawahiri of A1 Qaeda comes out and sup- 
ports the Syrian opposition, you have got to ask yourself, if we arm, 
who are we arming? And how would we get the arms in there? And 
what good would automatic weapons against artillery and tanks 
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do? So these are just some of the issues that we are in very serious 
consultation with a lot of our friends and partners around the 
world because what is happening in Syria is absolutely horrible, 
and the Syrian regime has to be held accountable. 

Mr. Dent. Might I suggest that if arming the opposition, if there 
are too many impediments, might there be a way to try to facilitate 
the departure of Assad, kind of like what happened in Yemen? I 
mean, is that a tact that you are pursuing as well? 

Secretary Clinton. Yes, it is. Congressman, and in fact, as part 
of the Arab League plan, it was right in line with what happened 
in Yemen, that Assad would step aside. His vice president would 
assume authority. There would be elections. You know, they had 
this rigged election for a new constitution over the weekend, which 
has pretty much been rejected by most fair observers. 

So, yes, we had originally hoped that that is what could happen. 
We don’t yet see evidence of it, but I think that there is beginning 
to be some questioning in some circles of those who have supported 
Assad, what do they get for that? And we are get to keep pushing 
that. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. SCHIFE. Madam Secretary, welcome, and I want to join my 
colleagues in thanking you for your extraordinary service to the 
country at a time when the Middle East is in turmoil. We have a 
succession going on in North Korea. New challenges from Iran. Ris- 
ing leadership from China. Having your steady hand at the tiller 
of the ship of State is a great comfort to all of us. We were enor- 
mously proud of the very strong remarks you made on the Syrian 
crisis and well-deserved criticism that you leveled at Russia and 
China for their complicity in the ongoing violence. 

But set against this stellar record of achievement are some ac- 
tions that were taken by you and the administration with regard 
to the Armenian genocide that are of great concern. I can’t begin 
to express in mere words how much anguish has been caused in 
the Armenian-American community and among many human 
rights activists about recent statements at a State Department 
town hall that you made. 

In 1951, while the experience of the Holocaust was still tragically 
fresh, the United States issued this statement at the International 
Court of Justice: It was the statement of the United States Govern- 
ment on the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
Genocide, and it said, the Roman persecution of the Christians, the 
Turkish massacres of Armenians, the extermination of millions of 
Jews and Poles by the Nazis are outstanding examples of the crime 
of genocide. 

Again, in the 1980s, President Reagan recognized the Armenian 
genocide, as did the Congress, and as recently as just a few years 
ago, both you as Senator and our President as Senator spoke un- 
equivocally of the Armenian genocide. Your comments were very 
powerful. The horrible events perpetrated by the Ottoman Empire 
against Armenians constitute a clear case of genocide, you said. 
Our common morality and our Nation’s credibility as a voice for 
human rights challenge us to ensure that the Armenian genocide 
be recognized and remembered by the Congress and the President 
of the United States. 
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But last month, you made some very different statements and 
said, I think it is fair to say that this has always been viewed, and 
I think properly so, as a matter of historical debate and conclusions 
rather than political. And I think this is the right posture for the 
U.S. Government to be in, because whatever the terrible event 
might be or the high emotions that it represents, to try to use gov- 
ernment power to resolve historical issues I think opens the door 
that is very dangerous to go through. 

This is tragically very much the line of the Turkish Government, 
and many in the Armenian community are wondering how we 
could go from such a powerful position in the State Senate, such 
a powerful position that we took decades ago before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the powerful voice that President Reagan 
brought to this issue, to where we were last month. 

And I want to ask you, is there any question that you have that 
the facts of that tragic period between 1915 and 1923 constitute 
genocide? Do you have any different view on this subject than you 
did as a U.S. Senator? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Congressman, you know, you quoted 
something that I said in response to a question about France trying 
to criminalize speech about this terrible event in history. And I do 
think criminalizing speech is a dangerous path to go down. And in 
fact, as I understand it, the French courts just declared that law 
unconstitutional under the French constitution. 

So let me be very clear: The United States recognizes the events 
of 1915 as one of the worst atrocities of the 20th Century. And 
every April 24th, the President honors the victims and expresses 
American solidarity with the Armenian people. And the President 
has said in his Remembrance Day statements that the achievement 
of a full, frank, and just acknowledgment of the facts of what hap- 
pened is in everyone’s interest. He has also said that the best way 
to advance that goal is for the Armenian and Turkish people to ad- 
dress the facts of the past as a part of their effort to move forward. 
And President Obama, like Presidents before him, strongly sup- 
ports the efforts of Turkey and Armenia to normalize their bilateral 
relations. 

So we believe that this is a position that fully reflects the terrible 
events of 1915 but also is aimed at trying to create a climate in 
which these two peoples and nations can move forward together. 

Mr. SCHIFF. I am sorry to interrupt, but I am going to run out 
of time. No one is correlating with a position against criminalizing 
speech in the country. No one is advocating that. 

Secretary Clinton. But that is what the answer you quoted from 
was responding to in terms of the question. Congressman. So I just 
want to make the record straight. 

Mr. ScHiFF. Madam Secretary, I want to keep the record 
straight, too. Your answer went well beyond whether it should be 
criminalized. Your answer said this is a matter of historical debate, 
and that is what is causing so much anguish in the community. 
And it is not just anguish. There is a very concrete injury, which 
we saw last week with the tragic Ninth Circuit decision that said 
that the victims of genocide cannot bring claims for relief under 
California law because it is preempted by a Federal position of non- 
recognition of the genocide. 
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So let me ask one last question. Is it the position of the State 
Department that States should be prevented from allowing redress 
to victims of genocide? Is there a Federal policy to preempt insur- 
ance claims that victims might bring in States for relief that have 
suffered as result of genocide? 

Secretary Clinton. I will take that for the record, Congressman. 
I am well aware of the Ninth Circuit decision. And I can only reit- 
erate and underscore that it is certainly the policy of this adminis- 
tration that there has to be steps taken between the Armenian and 
Turkish people and between the two governments, between them 
as to how to create a peaceful, productive, prosperous relationship. 
And that is, you know, in our view, a very important goal to bring 
about the normalization of relations for future generations of Arme- 
nians and Turks. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

I have to go on to Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

And Madam Secretary, I am sorry I got up and walked out, but 
I actually sat upstairs. To walk out on the Secretary of State to 
come meet Bill Gates is a really hard choice. He was there lobbying 
for your budget. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, I am glad you left, then. Congressman. 

Mr. Cole. He was very persuasive on your behalf. 

Before I get to questions, let me say I had the great privilege of 
traveling on a CODED to the Southwest Pacific with Chairman 
Rogers in August, and I have to tell you. Ambassador Bleich, Am- 
bassador Huebner, Ambassador Thomas, in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines, respectively, are just wonderful. You can 
be very proud of the job they do and certainly the manner in which 
they treated us. But their knowledge, staff, just first-rate people. 
So thank you for making sure, as we shift for emphasis in this re- 
gion, we have the kind of people on the ground that really are won- 
derful, wonderful public servants. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cole. I have got one question that I want to ask you and 
I will probably send you some follow-ups on the record, and then 
I have got a broader question that I would like to pose to you. 

But specifically, I know you worry as much as everyone on this 
committee does about some of the civilians that we put in very dif- 
ficult, very dangerous circumstances, Afghanistan being one. We 
are about a month away, as I understand it, from transitioning 
from sort of contractor protection for some of those folks to the Af- 
ghan public protection force. And I am wondering how comfortable 
you are that those folks can actually get the job done in place of 
the contractors. Do you have concerns about the security of our 
people on the ground? 

Secretary Clinton. I always have concerns, and I thank you for 
raising that. Congressman. We put our civilians in harm’s way in 
so many places. They don’t carry weapons. They are out there 
doing the work of diplomacy and development. So, of course, we are 
concerned. We have a very experienced ambassador in Kabul, as 
you know, Ryan Crocker, who has been through some pretty chal- 
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lenging assignments before, and we are working very closely to- 
gether to ensure insofar as possible the safety of our people. 

I would only add that there is no risk-free environment. We ac- 
cept that, and we know that our civilians are taking risks every 
day. But we want to minimize those risks as much as possible. 

Mr. Cole. If you could keep us apprised of that, it would be very 
helpful. And if there are additional things that we need to do, that 
would be helpful. Because we have already seen, obviously, a dif- 
ficult situation there, and one worries about it getting worse. 

Second question, and this is kind of a thought question for you, 
not that you are not thinking all the time, but I am very worried 
about really almost an isolationist mood from two very different di- 
rections in the country right now. I see it on the left, in terms of 
let’s accelerate withdrawal from Afghanistan; let’s sort of — we can 
operate in the world without the kind of military that I think we 
do need. I see it on the right, quite frankly, as well, with the sort 
of America-come-home movement, and you see it playing out in the 
course of the Presidential campaign right now. 

How worried are you and what are the things this committee 
ought to be doing to sustain support for a robust American pres- 
ence around the world? 

Secretary Clinton. I am very concerned, and again, I thank you, 
because I see the same tendencies coming from perhaps opposite 
sides of the political spectrum. And as I said in my opening re- 
marks, I think that American leadership is absolutely essential in 
every area we are concerned about, and we have to support our 
presence and our involvement in the world to sustain that leader- 
ship. And very often, the kinds of claims that come from people 
who wish to see us withdraw from the world are not taking into 
account the consequences of that. 

We know what the consequences are of being in Afghanistan. We 
see it every day. We see the price that our soldiers and our civil- 
ians pay. We see it in terms of dollars that are spent. 

But we often can’t make the same calculation about what hap- 
pens when we do leave. Now, it turns out Afghanistan is a pretty 
good example because we left after having equipped the 
Mujahideen, after having poured a lot of money into giving them 
stinger missile capability and all the rest of it, we left when the 
Soviet Union fell. And we had a civil war. We had war lordism, and 
we had the Taliban. 

So I think it is a good cautionary tale, and there are many others 
around the world that one could point to, to really be careful about 
what the consequences could be for our own country. 

Mr. Cole. Last point, just in the interest of bipartisanship, none 
of us know what happens in November, but I am sure you will be 
available to advise the next President, no matter who that is, being 
the great American that you are. And sincerely, thank you for your 
service and thanks for all that you have done for the country, and 
thanks for the men and women that you supervise and lead. You 
do a great job. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you, I appreciate the kind words 
about the great team. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Rothman. 
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Mr. Rothman. Thank you, Madam Secretary, it is always a great 
pleasure to be with you. 

The history books will note the mere fact of your having been 
First Lady and in the United States Senate and Secretary of State. 
But beyond simply noting the fact of your holding those positions, 
history will also note your outstanding performance in each of 
those roles, really including all of them, but especially your present 
role as Secretary of State in a very, very dangerous time for the 
United States of America. And your experience and wisdom is what 
has been sorely needed and has delivered so much for our national 
security, so I am very grateful, and I know my constituents are as 
well. And I know that I speak for most, if not all, of the members 
of this subcommittee as well. 

Madam Secretary, these are tough economic times here at home. 
I know you have touched on this subject briefly, but it is important 
to amplify I think the necessity in your opinion, and in mine as 
well, of spending a little over 1 percent of our budget, 1 percent of 
our budget on the State Department’s diplomats all over the world, 
embassies all over the world, and the amounts of foreign aid, all 
amounting to 1 percent of the budget. What is the bang for the 
buck that we get? And what would it cost us if we withdrew all 
of those diplomats from around the world and literally had no eyes 
and ears as to what was going on at all of the trade routes and 
military — potential military adversaries against the United States? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Congressman, it would be a very big 
setback for all of our interests, and it would make it difficult for 
Americans to get visas to travel abroad, to know that there was 
somebody waiting there to help to take care of their needs. It would 
undermine American businesses in a very competitive global envi- 
ronment because it is a constant flow of requests from American 
businesses to our embassies to the State Department to help them 
open doors so they can get, you know, market access in a lot of dif- 
ficult places. It would be hard to secure our borders because it is 
not only that we secure our northern and southern border, but 
what happens at borders all over the world we are involved in. It 
would be difficult to respond to and counter violent extremism. We 
just began for the first time a global counterterrorism forum that 
the State Department created, and we are running, and we are 
bringing everybody to the table so we get the kind of cooperation 
that we are looking for. It would be very difficult to provide hu- 
manitarian relief that is part of the way we show our values and 
pursue our interests to build stable democracies. 

I mean, it is a very large portfolio that has only increased with 
the complexity of the world. But I think that it is important for 
Americans here at home to know that what is done by State and 
USAID produces direct results for them. 

Mr. Rothman. Madam Secretary, you say the portfolio of prob- 
lems that the State Department has to deal with has only in- 
creased as the world has gotten more interconnected, more com- 
petitive, and we need partners and allies to help us secure our 
country and get our businesses to do business — be able to do busi- 
ness around the world. Yet the 1 percent that you are requesting 
in this budget for the State Department and foreign aid and foreign 
development, that 1 percent of our budget has been constant, but 
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the portfolio has grown. Yet so we are getting more bang for the 
buck with that 1 percent. Is that fair to say? 

Secretary Clinton. Oh, it is more than fair to say. I love for you 
to say it, Congressman. 

Mr. Rothman. I thought you would agree. Let me ask you a spe- 
cific question about one part of the world that a lot of people are 
concerned about, and they want to know what we are doing in 
Egypt and in Syria. Now my belief is that there are many things 
that we are doing that we can’t talk about in open session. But 
what can you tell the American people about what we are doing in 
Egypt and in Syria as two countries to facilitate the transition to 
democracy and, in the case of Syria, freeing those people from a 
murderous thug of a dictator? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, certainly in Egypt, we are deeply en- 
gaged with the leadership of our ambassador and our embassy in, 
first of all, getting to know the people who are going to run Egypt. 
I mean, this is a very big undertaking. We didn’t have a lot of con- 
tact with the people who have been elected. We supported the elec- 
tions. They were credible. They produced legitimate outcomes. But 
many, many of the people elected are not ones that we have had 
an ongoing relationship with. 

It is so important that we look at how essential face-to-face con- 
tact is, despite living in a world of virtual reality and lots of infor- 
mation technology. That is a huge undertaking. We are also work- 
ing on our preexisting relationships, particularly our military-to- 
military relationship with the Egyptian armed forces. We are try- 
ing to make sure we hear the voices of minorities, particularly the 
Copts and women. 

So we have a lot of outreach going on. And we are trying to serve 
as a voice and an advocate for those who might otherwise not be 
heard. So there is an intense amount of diplomacy and outreach 
going on right now in Egypt trying to get the lay of the land. Con- 
gressman, and we are also in constant contact with our friends and 
partners in the region and beyond. 

With Syria, we helped to stand up the important forum that was 
just held in Tunisia last Friday, friends of the Syrian people. We 
share the frustration that you expressed. But we are absolutely de- 
termined that we are going to find ways forward to bring relief to 
the Syrian people to support a legitimate opposition that is inclu- 
sive, that doesn’t leave out any aspect of the Syrian society and 
that continues to push for an end to the Assad regime. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Austria. 

Mr. Jackson. Madam Chair, may I ask a unanimous consent be- 
fore we continue, if that is okay? 

Ms. Granger. We are not — we are going to run out of time. 

Mr. Jackson. Even for a UC? 

Ms. Granger. That is fine. 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to submit the rest of my questions for 
the record in light of the fact that we are running out of time. I 
would like to associate myself with Mr. Schiffs concerns regarding 
Armenia and the 18 percent cut in the Eurasia account as well and 
my concerns about food assistance cuts. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 
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Mr. Austria. 

Mr. Austria. Madam Secretary, thank you for your time spent 
with this committee, and I just want to echo what my colleagues 
have said about the great job that you and your department are 
doing. We appreciate it very much. I know that there has been a 
lot of questions asked. So I wanted to follow up for clarity in a cou- 
ple of areas. To follow up in the last questioning with Syria. 

There has been reports and some U.S. officials that have accused 
Iran of helping Syria’s leadership against the opposition, the pop- 
ular opposition, and to try to defeat that growing opposition. Is 
there evidence to show that Iran is directly involved in this? And 
if so, to what degree are they assisting Syria? 

Secretary Clinton. I think with respect to Iran, there is little 
doubt that Iran is strongly supporting Assad and his regime. The 
details about what they are or are not doing we could provide what 
we know in a classified session, but you are absolutely right that 
Iran has a lot invested in Assad and will do whatever it can to 
keep him in power. 

Mr. Austria. And I would like to follow up on that if possible. 
Let me jump over to Egypt, to follow up on that as well, and I ap- 
preciate your explanation. First of all, let me thank you for assur- 
ing this committee as far as the NGOs, as far as their safety and 
being able to effectively operate in Egypt. 

Has the State Department looked at any other areas, let me give 
you an example, any reconsideration or reassessment of the type of 
weaponry that we are selling currently to Egypt in light of the po- 
litical uncertainty in the country? And let me also, if I can, combine 
in this question some other areas, given the difficult fiscal environ- 
ment that we are in here, and it has been mentioned earlier, has 
the administration considered the possibility of nonaid benefits to 
Egypt that would assist their economy, such as expanding the 
qualified industrial zone with Israel or encouraging the Egyptian 
military? And you mentioned it is hard, right now, we don’t know 
who is running Egypt, who to negotiate with, but the military to 
protect the pipeline, which is very important there and provides 
more than a billion dollars annually to the Egyptian economy, 
which also I believe has been bombed I think like 10 times since 
the uprising began last year. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, with respect to your first question. 
Congressman, you know, under the provisions of the appropriations 
bill from last year, we will carefully evaluate the situation in Egypt 
in making any decision about moving forward on any aid, both for 
the military and nonmilitary aid. I think that certainly the close 
ties between the American and the Egyptian military that have 
grown up over 30 years have been to the benefit of both countries, 
and there is a great interest in the region not to undermine the 
stability and the capability of the Egyptian military. 

One of the things which happened as a result of the revolution 
and the change in regime is that security in the Sinai essentially 
disappeared. And they still have not reconstituted a police force, so 
it is difficult to police the Sinai. This is a matter of great concern 
to all the neighbors, and I know it is to the Egyptian military. So 
a lot of the acts of sabotage against the pipeline have been as dis- 
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turbing to the Egyptians as they have been to the Jordanians and 
Israelis and others who are on the receiving end of that pipeline. 

So these are complex times and part of what I have to do in look- 
ing at the situation is not just look at it as to what is happening 
today but to try to evaluate the consequences of any actions we 
might take for the future security and stability and peace of the re- 
gion in the next 5, 10, 15, 20 years. So please be assured I will 
evaluate any decision very carefully. 

Mr. Austria. I know my time is almost up but shifting gears real 
quick: Asian Pacific region. You mentioned how critical that is as 
far as the future. Can you update this committee on some of the 
things that are happening there as far as strategy, dialogues, ini- 
tiatives that are going on in the Asian Pacific region with the De- 
partment? 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you very much for asking. Because we 
do think this is the most consequential region of the future, we 
have deepened our engagement. The United States became much 
more active in ASEAN and signed the Treaty of Amity and Co- 
operation. We joined for the first time the East Asia Summit. We 
are working with our treaty allies to survey their defense needs. 

As you know. President Obama announced a cooperative effort 
with the Australians going forward. We are working on the Trans- 
Pacific Partnership, which would be a significant advance in our 
trading relations, and so much else because we are taking seriously 
the potential for the advance of American economic and security in- 
terests. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Thank you. Madam Secretary. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

Madam Secretary, it is always great to see you. And although I 
probably disagree with 99 percent of the administration’s foreign 
policy, I will tell you that I admire your service to this country. 

Secretary Clinton. Thank you. I think I take that as a com- 
pliment. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. It is clearly a compliment to your service to 
this country. 

Three years ago, I don’t want to bring up a sore point, but 3 
years ago, we all remember how this administration embarked on 
a journey to reset the relationship with Russia. And that reset ac- 
tually was really broadened more than just Russia. It was really 
the entire foreign policy agenda. And as part of that reset, the mis- 
sile defense — the Polish and Czech based missile defense systems 
were abruptly canceled. And how was that seen by our allies? The 
largest Czech newspaper declared on its front page, “No Radar, 
Russia Won.” The Polish newspaper called in their headline said, 
“Betrayal: The U.S. Sold Us to Russia and Stabbed Us in the 
Back.” A Romanian newspaper said, “America’s Betrayal of Europe 
for the Siren Call of Russia.” 

It was unfortunately seen by many of our allies and I think 
many of our friends as really a capitulation and maybe even ap- 
peasement. But what was the result of that? Remember, that was 
just months after the Russians had invaded our ally, Georgia. So, 
right now, the Russians still have about 10,000 troops in Georgia. 
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Russia has threatened to deploy strike forces and ballistic missiles 
in Kaliningrad. They have even threatened to pull out of the 2010 
New START Treaty. Last September, a bomb blast occurred in an 
exterior wall in the U.S. Embassy in Georgia, and according to 
press reports, Russia’s military intelligence was responsible. More 
recently, your, I think very good, statements on Russia’s attitude 
dealing with Syria, where you called it despicable, a travesty and 
shameful. 

So that reset with Russia clearly has not had the results that 
were envisioned. But also then the pressure on Israel, for example. 
And we have seen the public and private pressure on Israel, where 
Press Secretary Robert Gibbs accused Netanyahu of weakening 
trust between the two countries. President Obama told the Jewish 
leaders that they must search their souls about Israel’s dedication 
to peace. I can go on and on and on. The criticism of the settle- 
ments. And yet the response to that by the Palestinians has been — 
well, we know what it has been. Very aggressive, including going 
to the United Nations. 

Vis-a-vis Iran, after 3 years — over 3 years of engagement, they 
continue their nuclear programs. Hezbollah leaders admit they re- 
ceive financial and military backing from Iran. Iranians were plot- 
ting to murder people in a restaurant here in Washington, D.C., a 
foreign diplomat. Iran’s growing ties with our hemisphere, includ- 
ing Chavez and Castro, should worry us all. 

With Cuba, the new attitude, while the regime, the terrorist re- 
gime, has an American hostage from December of 2009, this ad- 
ministration loosened, unilaterally loosened, sanctions that have 
meant hundreds of millions of dollars to that regime, something 
that regime had been lobbying for years. While you are asking for 
an increase in budgets for a number of different issues, you are 
still cutting the funds to broadcast information into Cuba by Radio 
and TV Marti by 25 percent. And the results again we see. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. China. While they are taking provocative ac- 
tions in the South China Seas, this administration refused to sell 
the F-16 CNDs to Taiwan. 

I could go on and on and on and on. 

The question is this: Is there any thinking about resetting, about 
resets with Russia? Is there any thought about selling the F-16s, 
CNDs to Taiwan and seeing how China has been acting, and in- 
cluding with their attitude toward Syria? 

Is there any thought of resetting the relationship and the unilat- 
eral concessions to the Castro regime, at least while an American 
is still being held hostage? He has lost, as you know, about 100 
pounds. We are talking about Alan Gross, who was a USAID work- 
er who has been imprisoned and sentenced to prison because he 
was trying to help the Jewish community hook up to the Internet — 
something, by the way, that I know — Internet freedom is some- 
thing that you have espoused at great length. 

So is there a thought of resetting some of those attitudes to show 
a little bit more firmness in lieu of what we have seen has been 
the results of that approach? 

Secretary Clinton. Well, Congressman, I am exhausted. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. It is exhausting. Madam Secretary. 
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Secretary Clinton. And, I have to say, I disagree with about 99 
percent of what you said, hut 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. We agree on 

Secretary Clinton [continuing]. I certainly respect your very 
strong feelings. And I will take all of that for the record. I will re- 
spond to all of them. 

But let me just make this point. You know, I think that in a 
number of the areas where you asked questions there is no doubt 
that we are safer, more secure, and more firmly anchored in a 
large international consensus now than we were 3 years ago. 

I just fundamentally disagree with your characterization of the 
changes that were made in this administration about missile de- 
fense and about the importance of what was done to move from a 
system in Europe that, our best assessment by technical experts, 
would not work to the phased, adaptive approach that actually will 
work. 

And the initial concerns, some of which were expressed in head- 
lines, have given way to a greater understanding that what we 
have done is commit to a system that will protect all of Europe, all 
of our NATO allies against missile threats from whom we think is 
the primary source of such threats, namely Iran, as they continue 
to develop their long-range, medium-range missiles. 

I don’t think you can find an administration that has done more 
to support the defense of Israel — the amount of money that we 
have invested, the results of that investment, the very close con- 
sultation that goes on on a regular basis between our officials. We 
have had U.S. assistance for security to Israel increased every year 
since fiscal year 2009. We have a request in this budget for $3.1 
billion, a $25 million increase. 

And we have a lot of reason to believe that the work we have 
done in the last 3 years has really better prepared Israel to face 
whatever it may in the future. 

So I am happy to respond in detail to each and every one of those 
concerns, but I want to assure you. Congressman, I think that we 
are making progress in the central national security issues affect- 
ing our country. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Secretary. Thank you for 
your service. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Wolf 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Welcome, Madam Secretary. I appreciate your service. And you 
have a grueling travel schedule. I see you on television. So, thank 
you very much. 

Last week, I was in Sudan. I was up in the refugee camp in Yida. 
And the people were pouring across the border. They are being 
bombed by Antonov — it was a parallel — I was one of the few Re- 
publicans that supported President Clinton in his actions in 
Kosovo. I think there were 14 or 20 of us. In Kosovo there were 
poor Europeans crossing the border up into Kukas, and now there 
are poor Africans who are crossing the border and they are being 
bombed. Ann Curry was up there — you might watch her piece to- 
night — and Nicholas Kristof. We interviewed a lot of the women, 
and everyone said that they wanted us to do something with regard 
to Bashir. Bashir came up over and over, as well as Antonov. 
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I have two questions, or a request, that are relatively easy. One, 
the Sudanese Government has hired a lobbyist here in town, Bart 
Fisher. They should not be allowed to have somebody here, here in 
town. When someone tried to do it during the Bush administration, 
Condoleezza Rice stopped it. 

And we in the West — and I appreciate what your husband did. 
And Milosevic, we wanted to bring him to the court. We wanted to 
bring Mladic to the court. We wanted to bring Karadzic to the 
court. We want to bring Bashir to the court. And their value or 
self-worth is the same as someone from Kosovo or Albania or some 
other place. 

So, one, the administration should stop Bart Fisher from lob- 
bying for Bashir, just say they cannot have this representation. He 
is getting $20,000 a month. And, in essence, the person who is 
dropping the bomb with the Antonov that is slaying the people — 
the women will say, if you watch Ann Curry’s piece tonight, 
Antonov shrapnel shredding them and lungs coming — just, Bart 
Fisher. 

Secondly, looking forward — and I know you are not going to go 
back — I think you should make it clear that any government that 
welcomes Bashir to visit, there will be no American assistance, pe- 
riod. Now, I know the Malawi has been cancelled for a different 
reason, but we can’t go back. But from this day forward, there will 
be no American assistance at all to any government that welcomes 
Bashir. 

Those are my two requests to you — it is complicated. And on be- 
half of the women in the camp. 

Secretary Clinton. Well, first. Congressman, I want to thank 
you for your passionate dedication to human rights, religious free- 
dom, women’s rights. This is yet another example of your putting 
yourself in harm’s way in order to bear witness to what is going 
on. 

I was deeply concerned about the report that the administration 
issued an OF AC license to anyone for Sudan to be a lobbyist. And 
right now there are no current OF AC licenses allowing any U.S. 
person to lobby or provide public relations services. So I am trying 
to go to the next level and inquire with the Treasury Department 
as to what is the discrepancy, because I heard the same reports 
you heard about this man who has been hired to represent Bashir 
and the government in Khartoum. 

So I know that Treasury has the information, but I will work 
with Treasury to try to get you an answer. Because I share your 
absolute revulsion against somebody trying to justify what is being 
done in Blue Nile, Southern Kordofan, Darfur, et cetera, et cetera. 

So I think that what we have with Bashir is a very determined 
effort to try to undo the results of the Comprehensive Peace Agree- 
ment. The United States played a very important role in negoti- 
ating that agreement. The people of South Sudan voted for inde- 
pendence. And ever since then, despite Bashir going to Salva Kiir’s 
inauguration, there has been a steady effort to undermine this new 
state. And we will certainly look at trying to up the pressure on 
Khartoum and on Bashir personally. 

We also believe there has to be an agreement to finish out the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement and try to, you know, finalize all 
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of the border issues, the oil issues. And that is going to be very dif- 
ficult, too. We support the process that the African Union is run- 
ning in Addis Ababa, but it doesn’t seem to be making a lot of 
progress yet. 

Mr. Wolf. I thank you. And I would appreciate if you just say 
to any country, “You should not have Bashir visit,” that would go 
a long way. 

Secretary Clinton. I will work on that. 

Mr. Wolf. So I thank you. 

Last question — and it is not a question, it is a request. Cannon 
White, the Anglican priest in Bagdad who “60 Minutes” did a piece 
on, is coming to Washington in May. He asked if there would be 
an opportunity to meet with you. So if your staff 

Secretary Clinton. Yes. 

Mr. Wolf [continuing]. Would be open to that, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Secretary Clinton. I would look forward to it. I am deeply con- 
cerned about what is happening to all religious minorities, with a 
particular concern right now about Christians in Iraq, Egypt, and 
other places. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you very much. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. Madam Secretary, for your time, for 
your work. And you hear from everyone on this subcommittee how 
much we respect what you do. We recognize how hard you have 
worked. We appreciate this time in your enormously busy schedule 
that you have given us today and the work that you do. 

Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger [continuing]. Earlier you mentioned the 1 percent 
and what we get back from it. And I wish every Member of Con- 
gress could hear the questions that were asked and the answers 
that were given in this hearing today. Because hearing that, they 
couldn’t fail to understand how important this bill is and how im- 
portant the work that we do and you do is. And so 

Mr. Rothman. Madam Chair, may I just ask you to yield for 5 
seconds? 

Ms. Granger. Yes, 5 seconds. 

Mr. Rothman. I just wanted to associate myself for the remarks 
of Mr. Schiff with regards to the Armenian genocide. Thank you. 
Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Of course. 

As we close, let me say that, as always. Members can submit 
their questions for the record. 

I don’t have a question. I do want to just return and say I am 
very, very seriously concerned about the turnover of security in Af- 
ghanistan to the Afghans. Given the situation we are in, we are 
very worried about your staff that are left there. And so if you 
would stay in touch with us. Certainly, we will bring that up with 
Dr. Shah again. And 

Secretary Clinton. Good. 

Ms. Granger [continuing]. Know that we are very supportive of 
whatever it takes to keep people safe there. 

Thank you very much, and this concludes this hearing. 
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Secretary Clinton. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Granger. The Subcommittee on State Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs stands adjourned. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#1) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund: 

What policy benchmarks will be used to determine a country’s eligibility? 
Answer : 

The MENA- IF represents a new approach to the Middle East and North 
Africa by demonstrating a visible commitment to reform and to the region; tying 
assistance to reform agendas; and providing flexibility for contingencies in order 
to take advantage of new opportunities. To support this new approach, this Fund 
has broad authorities to allow the USG to better respond to political changes in the 
Middle East and North Africa and to incentivize meaningful and sustainable 
political and economic reforms by tying these reforms to significant levels of U.S. 
assistance. 

Given the varying political and economic status of countries in the region, 
the MENA- IF importantly does not intend to set a “hard” threshold for eligibility, 
but instead seeks to work with countries and spur progress along individual 
trajectories. Recognizing that countries in the region are at different points in the 
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reform process, and that the path to reform is often not clear cut, the State 
Department will welcome credible proposals for economic and/or political reform 
fi-om the following countries; Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syria ,Tunisia, UAE, West 
Bank/Gaza, and Yemen. Funding of programs in Israel or Iraq is not contemplated 
except to the extent that regional initiatives may touch on these countries. 

Credible host-country proposals for economic and political reform will be 
prioritized for funding based on the country’s commitment to reform, areas where 
successful outcomes would have the greatest impact, and where U.S. strategic 
interests are greatest. MENA -IF projects should promote effective democratic 
governance, vibrant civil societies and inclusive, market-based economic growth. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#2) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund: 

Will there be a matching component from the host government? 

Answer : 

The Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund can be used to help 
leverage contributions from host governments, donor countries, international 
organizations, and/or the private sector to maximize programming impacts and 
demonstrate USG commitment to reforms. Indeed, we already are working to 
maximize our efforts in the region by working with the IMF and World Bank as 
well as other donors, such as through the G-8 Deauville partnership. We intend to 
engage these partners in assessing reform proposals and working with host 
countries on their plans. The most important matching commitment from host 
governments will be clear plans for reform, engaging with civil society and living 
up to their commitments. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#3) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund: 

Will the Administration provide the indicators/metrics that will be used to measure 
the success of such funds in the Congressional Notification? 

Answer : 

A signature aspect of the MENA IF will be its focus on using performance 
benchmarks to gauge progress towards reform commitments. The categories of 
performance to be measured and specific evaluation instruments will depend on the 
nature of the reform commitments made by partner governments. They may 
include, for example, political rights, civil liberties, and freedom of information for 
programs targeting democratic reforms; regulatory quality and favorability towards 
business and entrepreneurship for programs focused on economic reform; and 
indicators of police professionalization and quality of civil-military relations for 
security sector reforms. 

The metrics employed by MENA IF programs will, in all cases, share certain 


common features: they will be mutually agreed on and accepted by all project 
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stakeholders and we look forward to working with the Congress on these 
indicators. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#4) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund: Explain the difference between this 
fund and accounts such as the Complex Crises Fund and the Civilian Response 
Initiative that are designed to address unforeseen changes and emerging 
opportunities. If these accounts are still a priority and they are effective, why not 
request the funds in these accounts and other existing accounts designed for 
longer-term investments? 

Answer; 


While contingency /response funds are available to deploy and support new 
initiatives, these accounts are not structured to provide long-term funding nor are 
they required to be used to incentivize reforms. These rapid response contingency 
accounts are intended as stop-gap funding until regular appropriations can come 
into play. Using global funds as a major source of response to the Arab Spring, as 
we have had to do thus far, carries opportunity costs for these global programs, and 
risks reducing the USG’s ability to respond to other needs elsewhere around the 
globe. We anticipate needing significant resources over several years to support 
these transitions and we need to have resources commensurate with our significant 
strategic interests in the region. 
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We are proposing a new way of doing business in the region that will be 
based on a discussion of reforms and commitments from governments. The 
MENA IF account would be a stand-alone account that draws on the existing FAA 
authorities for programs that are currently funded in other accounts. We are not 
requesting funding in those existing accounts because we are not able at this time 
to predict what key reform areas will be most promising - economic, police, 
education, political and governance - or predict what crises may require 
humanitarian, peacekeeping, or other stabilization support in the early days of 
transitions. A flexible account - such as the one we used in the post-Soviet 
transition- allows us to have the requisite tools to engage as the right opportunities 
arise and to direct funding to the most critical investments. We are not requesting 
funding by country, because we do not know where the needs and opportunities 
will be and we are seeking to redefine assistance so that it is not taken for granted 
as a bilateral source of funding immune to host government actions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#5) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What objective indicators were used to select the 20 countries in the Low Emission 
Development Strategies (LEDS)? What is the host country matching requirement 
for the Low Emission Development Strategies? Please detail how this program will 
work, including funding levels, USG agencies involved, and metrics used to 
measure success. 

Answer; 

The Enhancing Capacity for Low Emission Development Strategies (EC- 
LEDS) program is the U.S. initiative to support developing countries’ creation of a 
low emissions development strategy (LEDS). The USG’s goal for this program is 
to build partner countries’ capacity to plan and pursue a more sustainable 
development path that reduces emissions trajectories over the long term while 
fostering economic growth. 

To select candidate countries for the EC -LEDS program, an interagency 
U.S. Government team considered criteria including, but not limited to, greenhouse 
gas emission profiles in the energy and land-use sectors, future potential of 
emissions growth, size of economy, number of in-country USG bilateral and other 
international programs related to climate change, and diplomatic considerations. 
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The interagency team placed a strong emphasis on the prospective partner 
covmtry’s willingness and ability to collaborate with the U.S. Government on this 
program and to implement the necessary reforms, policies, and programs to 
transition to a low emission development pathway. Taking these criteria into 
account, countries were chosen to represent a diverse mix of emissions profiles, 
economy size, and extent of In-country climate change activities underway. 

To be effective, low emission development strategies must be country- 
driven, and implementation of these strategies must be country-led. For this 
reason, we expect countries that partner with the USG in this program to engage 
actively in the process of developing and implementmg their strategy, and invest 
significant resources - both financial and in-kind - in the development and 
implementation of their low emission development strategy. 

Through EC-LEDS, the United States works with a targeted group of 
countries to build capacity for the development and implementation of long-term, 
economy-wide strategies to promote sustainable, lower-emissions growth. The 
State Department and USAID together coordinate a whole-of-govemment effort 
that brings to bear technical expertise from the Department of Agriculture, U.S. 
Forest Service, Environmental Protection Agency, Department of Energy - 
including the national lab consortium - and other technical agencies to provide 
support to partner country governments. This program helps to ensure that climate 
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change assistance is aligned with partner country priorities, coordinated with other 
donor and multilateral efforts, and targeted towards the areas of greatest strategic 
importance to the United States. 

EC-LEDS focuses on enhancing capacity by providing technical assistance 
to partner country governments and relevant stakeholders within those countries. 
Activities under EC-LEDS include capacity building on Improving energy 
efficiency and decreasing emissions from power generation, industry, 
transportation, agriculture, forests, and other sectors; capacity building for 
improving greenhouse gas inventories and modeling emissions and economic 
growth; technical assistance on analysis and development of low emission 
development policies and programs; support for efforts to mobilize private capital; 
and institutional strengthening. 

The EC-LEDS program is an integral component of our approach to climate 
mitigation. USAID and State Department invest centrally programmed funds to 
support cross-cutting activities and provide targeted technical support, including 
non-USAID presence countries like Costa Rica and Gabon. USAID provided $8.5 
million and $10.2 million in Fiscal Years 2010 and 2011, respectively, in centrally 
programmed resources to support EC-LEDS activities. The State Department 
provided $8.6 million to support EC-LEDS in Fiscal Year 2010. Additionally, as 
outlined in the USAID Climate Change and Development Strategy, USAID 
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bilateral funding for clean energy and sustainable landscapes is programmed to 
support low emission development. We have bilateral EC-LEDS work programs 
with five US AID- presence countries to date. EC-LEDS spending in these 
countries will be a significant portion of each country’s clean energy and 
sustainable landscapes programming, for which the budget levels are listed below: 


Global Climate Change Initiative Clean Energy and Sustainable Landscapes 

Funding; FYll-13 











Philippines 

6,000 

4.000 

3.000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

Vietnam 

4.000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

2,500 

Banqiadesh 

6,000 


4,500 

2.000 

5,000 

3,000 

Mexico 

5,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Colombia 

4,000 

2,000 

4.000 

4,500 

4,000 

5,000 


Under the Agency Priority Goal for climate change, the interagency team is 
working to expand this effort to 20 countries by the end of 20 1 3 . As additional 
countries begin development of LEDS, Clean Energy and Sustainable Landscapes 
funds allocated to USAID bilateral and regional missions will be programmed to 
support EC-LEDS and related activities for partner countries. 

Our metrics for success include the following: 

• To track progress on program development, we are continuing to categorize 
countries with regard to criteria outlined above, including expressed interest 
and/or engagement toward cooperation on LEDS; we are measuring agreed 
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work program elements for cooperation on LEDS development and 
implementation; and number of countries in which USG technical assistance 
for EC-LEDS has been initiated. 

• For program implementation, we will be tracking country-led annual targets 
for strengthened capacity for and measurable progress on developing and 
implementing LEDS. These indicators of “strengthened capacity and 
measurable progress” will vary across countries and will be drawn primarily 
from USAID’s standard and custom Global Climate Change indicators. 
Example indicators of “strengthened capacity” include the number of 
institutions with improved capacity or the number of new tools, 
technologies, or methodologies developed as a result of USG assistance. 
Example indicators of “measureable progress” include the quantity of 
operational renewable electric generation capacity developed, the number of 
policies adopted or implemented, and the amount of investment leveraged 
from private and public sources for low emission development as a result of 


USG assistance. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#6) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Please detail how the Department’s efforts to create opportunities for U.S. 
businesses will be different from the other US agency work such as USDA 
and Commerce. What is the current baseline for “market-oriented economic 
and commercial policy activities” that will be increased by 15% in FY13? 

Answer ; 

For decades, U.S. Ambassadors and State Department diplomats and 
substantive experts have worked hard alongside our interagency partners to 
make sure that American companies receive fair treatment wherever they 
operate. Our economic statecraft agenda recognizes the current economic 
situation demands a serious and sustained commitment to put economics at 
the center of our foreign policy agenda. It must be a core diplomatic mission 
to assist our economic renewal at home and to enhance our economic 
leadership in the world. 

We are building on a vision of harnessing economic forces to advance 
our foreign policy to bolster the ongoing whole-of-govemment effort. 

State’s biggest asset is putting our network of over 200 embassies and 
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consulates to work to amplify the U.S. governmental efforts and messaging. 
State Department leads economic and commercial efforts in over 100 posts 
where USDA and Commerce are not present. For example, our “Direct 
Line” program will provide a direct channel between U.S. companies our 
ambassadors and their interagency economic teams in key markets. As 
demonstrated with similar efforts on Libya, these regular conference calls 
will be a unique opportunity to discuss the opportunities and challenges to 
investing in new markets and connect business with key governmental 
actors. We are not trying to duplicate the efforts of others, but to find ways 
that we can help advance our objectives as an enthusiastic partner with 
valuable on-the-ground contacts and expertise. For the State Department, 
we are pressing ahead in those areas where our value-added and overseas 
platform can be best utilized to help bring about economic growth at home 
and abroad. 

Beginning in the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2010, the Economic and 
Business Affairs Bureau (EB) began coordinating and documenting the 
Department’s NEI efforts. Our more than 200 U.S. Missions overseas report 
quarterly on their contributions to the NEI. Posts have reported increasing 
levels of commercial advocacy, U.S. business outreach, and commercial 
success stories. The key indicators measured include the number of 
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commercial and economic policy advocacy activities conducted by embassy 
personnel on behalf of U.S. businesses that attempt to advance transactional 
deals, investment dispute settlements, or favorable foreign government 
economic policy changes. 

Our baseline numbers are drawn from fiscal year (FY) 201 1 figures, 
collected from the data described above. In FY 2011, posts reported 605 
commercial and economic policy advocacy activities that supported 
transactional deals, investment dispute resolutions, or favorable foreign 
government economic policy changes. Based on the FY 2011 baseline 
numbers, a projected fifteen percent increase in FY 2012 would result in 696 
commercial and economic policy advocacy activities. A projected fifteen 
percent increase in FY 2013 would result in 800 commercial and economic 
policy advocacy activities reported by U.S. missions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#7) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What is the estimated diplomatic footprint [in Afghanistan] (acreage and number 
of properties) in FY12 and FY13? 

Answer: 

The estimated physical footprint (as defined by acreage and number of 
properties) in FYi2 and FY13, is as follows: 

• Kabul Embassy: 36.3 acres; 

• Camp Sullivan (Kabul Embassy Security Forces): 20.9 acres; 

• Herat Consulate: 4.9 acres, including setback properties; and 

• 


Mazar-e-Sharif: 6.4 acres. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#8) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

What is the estimated number of personnel (US direct hires and contractors) 
for Afghanistan in FY2012 and FY2013? 


Answer : 

On the chart below, the “Positions Authorized” column represents the 
number of interagency Chief of Mission positions authorized for 
Afghanistan. “Projected Positions FY 2013” represents the number of 
positions estimated by the end of FY 2013. For FY 2013 our authorized 
positions are expected to decrease as we move toward completion of 
transition in 2014. As of February 29, 2012 there were 1,225 U.S. direct 
hire employees serving in Afghanistan. 
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There are currently 2,100 long-term contractors mission-wide. We do not 
anticipate that number to change dramatically in FY 2013. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#9) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the current estimate for the completion of the new facilities at the embassy 
compound in Kabul? 

Answer; 

The new office building, annex, and housing facilities currently under 
construction at the embassy compound are planned for completion in summer 
2016. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#10) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What is the current estimated cost of the new construction at the embassy 
compound in Kabul? 

Answer: 

Current budgeted project costs amount to $842 million for the construction 
of the new office building, annex, and housing at the embassy compound. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#11) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Please detail the current status of the transition from private security contractors 
for State and USAID implementers to the Afghan Public Protection Force. Is an 
extension of the bridging strategy currently being pursued? What will be the legal 
status of implementers on March 22 if their contracts have not yet been modified to 
include APPF for security? 

Answer: 

As of March 27, 24 of 32 USAID/Afghanistan customer contracts have been 
signed with the APPF with the remaining eight in progress. Fifteen licenses have 
been issued to Risk Management Consultancies (RMCs), which will replace 
private security contractors (PSCs) as risk management advisors to customers 
regarding security matters. Interim Security Service Licenses have been issued to 
those PSCs guarding USAID customers that have taken concrete steps to contract 
with the APPF, thus allowing them to continue operating for a limited period of 
time while the contracting process is completed. The PSCs will then be disbanded, 
in accordance with Afghan law. This will allow the transition to occur in an orderly 
fashion and ensure no gaps in security. 
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No extension of the bridging strategy is being pursued. We respect the 
sovereignty of the Afghan government and its right to regulate the provision of 
security services within Afghanistan. Both the U.S. government and our 
development implementing partners have an obligation to abide by Afghan law. 

Implementers who have begun contract negotiations with the APPF have been 
given authority to continue using their existing PSCs under interim security service 
licenses issued by the Minister of the Interior while the implementers finalize their 
negotiations with the APPF. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#12) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What impact is the recent violence against NATO troops by Afghan’s security 
forces having on the transition process, both for engagement with Afghan 
Ministries and for the protection of those involved in the implementation of 
assistance projects? 

Answer ; 

We always carefully assess security threats to Americans working in 
Afghanistan and are paying especially close attention to their safety now. Embassy 
Kabul has reviewed the situation and agreed that those COM personnel with 
mission essential work at Afghan ministries may return. Work on our assistance 
projects also continues. We will keep the situation under constant review and will 
take appropriate precautions should conditions change. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Ciinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 28, 2012 


Question: 

Afghanistan 

Does U.S. assistance, such as food and humanitarian assistance clearly indicate it is 
from the American people? If not, explain why. 

Answer; 

The U.S. Department of State and USAID have similar policies in place 
requiring U.S. government-funded assistance be clearly identified as coming from 
the people of the United States. The requirement for both agencies can be waived 
if the prescribed marking would endanger those receiving or disbursing aid, or if 
marking would cause a detrimental impact. Given the complex security situation 
in Afghanistan, USAID issued a blanket waiver in 2008 for humanitarian 
assistance delivered by USAID’s Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance. The 
blanket waiver for USAID humanitarian assistance protects partners and 
beneficiaries from potential harmful backlash for being associated with the United 
States government. The waiver also affords USAID humanitarian partners greater 


access to insecure areas where assistance is most needed. 
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All other USAID assistance in Afghanistan, including food assistance, is 
subject to marking requirements and ^ecific requests must be made for the 
requirement to be waived. The Department of State reviews requests for 
exemption from these requirements on a case-by-case basis and has issued a 
limited number of exemption for programs in Afghanistan. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#14) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What steps have been taken in the last year to prevent the illegal taxation of U.S. 
foreign assistance including efforts with the Government of Afghanistan to 
eliminate confusion and resolve disagreements regarding tax-exempt status for 
U.S.-based companies that implement programs in Afghanistan? 

Answer: 

A number of existing bilateral agreements with the Government of 
Afghanistan exempt covered U.S. assistance from taxation, including the 1951 
General Agreement for Technical Cooperation, four 2005 USAID agreements, and 
2003 and 2006 INL agreements. These agreements are consistent with U.S. law 
exempting U.S. government foreign assistance from value added taxation and 
customs duties otherwise imposed by host governments. In addition, 

Afghanistan’s Law on Non-Governmental Organizations exempts registered 
organizations from any kind of tax and customs duty on the importation of material 
and equipment necessary for not-for-profit and charitable purposes. 

In the last year, the U.S. Embassy in Kabul took a number of steps to 
provide implementers of U.S. assistance programs with the information they need 
to resolve whether their activities pursuant to a grant or contract may be exempt 
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from Government of Afghanistan taxation. The Embassy’s economic section and 
staff of the Coordinating Director for Development and Economic Assistance also 
meet regularly with Afghan officials to advocate for the continued exemption of 
U.S. assistance from Afghan taxation. 

In late 2011, the Embassy posted consolidated guidance on taxation issues 
on its website entitled, “Information and Resources Related to Possible 
Exemptions from Afghan Taxation for Projects Funded by U.S. Government 
Assistance.” 

httv://Dhotos. state, eov/libraries/afehanistan/23 1 771/PDFs/vdfonline 001. vdf 
This posting includes links to existing agreements providing tax exemptions and 
provides a point of contact at the Embassy for taxation related questions. Earlier in 
201 1, the U.S. Embassy published an updated Country Commercial Guide for 
Afghanistan including the latest information on how to register for tax exempt 
status according to existing bilateral agreements and Afghan law, and information 
on agreements providing tax exemptions. 

httt)://photos.state.gov/libraries/afehanistan/231771/PDFs/201 Iccg afghanistan-final.pdf 
In addition, the Embassy working group on taxation issues works on a case-by- 
case basis with U.S. assistance implementers to answer questions about tax 
exemptions and maintains an updated listing of Afghan legal professionals who 
specialize in taxation issues for referral requests. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#15) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What is the status of the Afghanistan Infrastructure Fund? Does the FY13 
request include funding to support this Fund? 

Answer : 

Congress appropriated $400 million to the Department of Defense for 
the Afghanistan Infrastructure Fund (AIF) in FY 201 1 and appropriated 
another $400 million for AIF in FY 2012. The Department of Defense has 
requested an additional $400 million for the AIF in FY 2013. Upon the 
authorization of the AIF, the administration has developed an inclusive 
process involving the Department of Defense, Department of State, and 
USAID for identifying and approving AIF projects based on 
recommendations from commanders and development professionals in the 
field and has begun to implement a comprehensive set of projects designed 
for the maximum counter-insurgency and development impact. Projects 
include activities in the transportation, power, irrigation, and rule of law 
sectors. We continue to work closely with the Department of Defense and 
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USAID to ensure that AIF projects are coordinated with other United States 
development efforts and that to the greatest extent possible AIF projects are 
sustainable. The Deputy Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense 
recently approved eight new projects using FY 2012 AIF funds and the 
process for identifying FY 2013 projects which emphasizes sustainability 
and development impact has already begun in Kabul. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#16) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the estimated diplomatic footprint (acreage and number of properties) [in 
Iraq] in FY12andFY13? 

Answer: 

The estimated physical footprint (as defined by acreage and number of 
properties) in FY12 and FY13, is as follows: 

• Baghdad Embassy: 102.6 acres; 

• Embassy Annex Prosperity: 152.6 acres (as established by property line 
description in the November 2010 Iraq property request package); 

• Embassy West: 17.5 acres (leased); 

• Embassy Heliport: 19.6 acres; 

• Baghdad Diplomatic Support Center (formerly Sather Air Base): 3 12.9 
acres; 

• Baghdad Police Academy Annex (formerly Joint Security Station Shield): 
49.3 acres under development; 

• Basrah Consulate General: 1 13 acres; 
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• Erbil Diplomatic Support Center: 268.2 acres; and 

• Erbil Consulate General: 230.3 acres (29 leased facilities that function as CG 
offices and housing). 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#17) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What is the estimated number of personnel (US direct hires and contractors) 
for Iraq in FY12 and FY13? 

Answer ; 

As of February 29, the estimated number of personnel (US direct hires and 
contractors) for Iraq in FY12 is 16,000. The State Department projects the 
FY13 figure to be lower than that for FY12, but we are still working to 
provide an estimate, which we will do when the number becomes available. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#18-20) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

18. What is the estimated completion date of the review of the diplomatic 
and development presence in Iraq? 

19. Have any decisions been made to downsize the U.S. Government 
presence in Iraq? 

20. If so, please provide a comparison of the presence envisioned during the 
FY13 budget formulation process with the current planned presence. 

Answer : 

We are constantly reviewing our diplomatic presence in Iraq, making 
sure it is properly sized and staffed to meet key U.S. objectives. Even as we 
planned and executed the military-to-civilian transition, we were thinking 
about the next phase of the transition: a methodical plan for moving in the 
direction of our operations elsewhere in the world. No final decisions have 
been made yet, but we expect the current normalization review, and an 
assessment of the related budget impacts, to be completed soon. 

As illustrated by the way we structured our Iraq requests as part of our 
OCO budget, we envision this transition phase to be temporary and to be 
aimed at addressing gaps in Iraq’s capacity and at expanding the strategic 
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partnership between Iraq and the United States. As Iraq expands its oil 
revenues and is able to pay for its development and security needs in the 
years ahead, we will also review our assistance programs. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#21) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What savings do you estimate the revised presence will yield in FY12 and FY13? 

Answer: 

The Department’s review of the structure and size of its presence in Iraq is 
ongoing, as is the associated analysis of the budgetary implications. Significant 
savings from this effort would be most likely to accrue in FY 2013. However, the 
Department is continuing to look at operational cost savings for the current 
platform that would accrue this fiscal year. We look forward to providing greater 
detail to you as we complete our overall assessment. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Granger (#22) 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Please provide the metrics/benchmarks for the Police Development Program 
expected by the end of FY12 and FY13. 

Answer : 

By the end of FY 2012 and FY 2013 we will have advanced on our 
overarching goal of assisting Iraq’s Ministry of Interior (MOI) and its police 
services to increase capacity and improve capabilities needed to lead, manage, and 
sustain internal security and uphold the rule of law. The Police Development 
Program (PDP) will have made progress on helping the MOI develop an effective 
and accountable ministry and police services which are sufficiently advanced so 
that the Iraqis themselves can finish consolidating reforms with little additional 
international assistance. These police services will be able to contribute 
substantially to Iraq’s internal stability; effectively repress criminal and terrorist 
activity; promote the free exercise of human rights; and secure Iraq’s borders. 
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INL has an extensive Performance Management Plan, being shared with our 
auditors, that describes the dozens of detailed performance indicators for the PDP. 
In summary, the PDP has established a set of nine strategic or higher-order, 
generational goals that complement the MOI’s own strategic goals. The objective 
is to set the MOI and police on the road to achieving these goals: 

1. Iraq’s MOI provides effective leadership, appropriate oversight, and utilizes 
strategic management processes to provide direction across the organization. 

2. The MOI upholds gender rights and human rights throughout the MOI 
system. 

3. Iraq’s Police Training Systems provides basic and advanced instruction to 
impart the skills required while promoting community policing, gender and 
human rights. 

4. The MOI police systems provide a full range of police and community 
services to the general public thus contributing substantially to internal 
stability and security. 

5. The Directorate of Border Enforcement (DBE) and the Directorate of Ports 
of Entry (DPOE) effectively secure Iraq’s borders and points of entry, 
contributing substantially to internal security while protecting against 


external threats. 
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6. Appropriate specialized police units function effectively in support of the 
MOFs overall mission and where necessary develop special resources or 
technical skills to do so. 

7. Both the operational and administrative support components of the MOI 
provide the necessary resources and operate appropriate accountability 
mechanisms to enable operational components of the police to function 
effectively. 

8. The general public holds the belief that the Iraqi police are a professional, 
honest and effective organization. 

9. The MOI assumes responsibility for internal security in Iraq and develops 
the capacity to conduct criminal and coimterinsurgency investigations. 

To pursue these goals, the PDF is taking a functional approach to providing 
support and advice to MOI Directorates. These functions, such as criminal 
investigations, border security, administration and budget, and training and 
professional development, are the building blocks for the PDF’s efforts. While 
working on these functions, our advisors share modem, professional policing 
practices and provide the MOI leadership with new tools to develop, communicate, 
and execute strategies supported by budgetary, procurement, and personnel plans. 
Improved management through the standardization of police practices and 
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procedures will encourage delegation of authority and promote adherence to 
internationally recognized policing standards. 

INL and Embassy Baghdad are currently conducting their first semi-annual 
review of the Police Development Program. The process is intended to monitor 
our progress, assess strengths and deficiencies, and inform the need for any 
program adjustments. We expect that the program review will be completed in 
April and look forward to keeping the Congress informed through regular updates. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#23) 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What is the weekly average of visits the PDP advisors are making “outside of the 
wire” in Baghdad and Basra and how does that compare with what was budgeted 
inFY12? 

Answer ; 

Movements in Baghdad and Basrah are dynamic but on average there are 
approximately 26 “outside the compound” movements of PDP advisors a week in 
Baghdad and 2 in Basrah. The number of movements is influenced by a variety of 
factors including the security environment, programmatic needs, availability of 
Iraqi counterparts, and the availability of personal security details (PSDs). 


Security costs for movements “outside of the wire” are not charged per 
movement. These are fixed costs for a time period based on the number of PSD 
personnel on the ground and their associated life support costs. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#24) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

Please provide an update of the construction projects and completion timeline for 
embassy and consular facilities [in Iraq], 

Answer: 

Except as noted, all projects involve housing (temporary containerized 
housing units or CHUs); security features (walls, access controls); offices; and 
support facilities (warehouses, medical, recreation, etc.) 

• Baghdad BDSC (formerly Sather) - housing; offices; security; support 
facilities - expected completion date to be determined due to re-procurement 

• Baghdad Police Aimex (formerly Shield) - housing; offices; security; 
support facilities - completion expected by April 2012 

• Baghdad East End - housing only - completion expected by February 2013 

• Baghdad Prosperity - CHU renovations and security - completion expected 
by October 2012 

• Basrah Consulate General - housing; offices; security; support facilities - 
completion expected by August 2012 
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• Erbil Consulate General - only access control features - completion 
expected by July 2012 

• Erbil EDSC - housing; ofBces; security; support facilities - completion 
expected by June 2012 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#25) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the estimated cost for the construction and renovation of facilities during 
the transition in Iraq? 

Answer; 

Current budgeted project costs for the renovation or construction of facilities 
during the transition in Iraq are as follows: 

• Basrah Consulate General; $170.7 million; 

• Erbil: $123.3 million; 

• Kirkuk: $16.9 million; 

• Mosul: $6.1million; 

• Baghdad Diplomatic Support Center (formerly Sather): $178.7 million; 

• Baghdad Police Annex (formerly Shield): $150 million; and 

• Embassy Annex Prosperity: $3 1 .9 million. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#26) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What is the estimated diplomatic footprint (acreage and number of properties) [in 
Pakistan] in FY12 and FY13? 

Answer; 

The estimated physical footprint (as defined by acreage and number of 
properties) in FY12 and FY13 is as follows: 

Embassy Islamabad : 43 acres. This includes the June 201 1 purchase of 8.29 
acres adjacent to the Embassy Compound. 

Consulate General Karachi : 20.5 acres. The 20.5-acre New Consulate 
Compound (NCC) opened in January 2011. The vacant 2.7-acre former consulate 
compound is for sale. 

Consulate General Lahore : 2 acres. Due to security and operational 
concerns, the Bureau for Overseas Buildings Operations (OBO) is conducting a 
land search for an NCC site. 

Consulate General Peshawar : .9 acre. Due to security and operational 


concerns, OBO is conducting a land search for an NCC site. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#27) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What is the estimated number of personnel (US direct hires and contractors) for 
Pakistan in FY 1 2 and FY 1 3? 

Answer: 


On the chart below, the “Positions Authorized” column represents the 
number of interagency, Chief of Mission positions authorized for Pakistan. 
“Projected Positions FY 2013” represents the number of positions estimated to be 
approved by the end of FY 2013. 



rSpliillililll 

Pakistan 

Positions 

Aut^rized 

1' Projected 
ixd Positions 
FY2013 K 

Total Mission 

680 

716 

Total Islamabad 

517 

544 

Total Karachi 

60 

66 

Total Lahore 

30 

31 

Total Peshawar 

73 

75 


There are currently 190 long-term contractors mission-wide. We do not 
anticipate that number to change dramatically in FY 2013. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#28) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Have the projected number of personnel in FY12 and FY13 changed from the 
numbers projected for Pakistan in the FYl 1 budget request? If so, please provide a 
table showing the differences. 

Answer : 

Department of State direct hire staffing levels for fiscal years 2011 and 2012 
have fluctuated between 404 and 415 U.S. Direct Hire (USDH) authorized 
positions. The FY 2013 request for Pakistan (enduring and OCO) does not request 
additional positions. USDH staffing projections for FY 2013 remain at 415 
positions. Mission-wide authorized staffing to include interagency direct hire 
personnel, Personal Service Contractors, Locally Employed Staff, and Eligible 
Family Members is approximately 2,400. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#29) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

Please update the Committee on the status of construction projects at the embassy 
compound in Islamabad, including fimds already appropriated, additional costs and 
projected completion dates? 

Answer; 

The Islamabad New Embassy Compound (NEC) project consisting of a 
chancery building, Marine Security Guard Quarters, housing, a warehouse, and 
support facilities, is approximately 12 percent complete. It is scheduled for 
completion in June 2017. Funds have been appropriated in the amount of $975.8 
million, with no additional costs to report. 

The temporary USAID facility project is approximately 90 percent complete 
with a projected completion date in June 2012. USAID has provided full funding 
for the project in the amount of $3 1 .6 million, with no additional costs to report. 

The temporary Office of Defense Representative-Pakistan facility project 
was completed in November 2011. It was completed within the 
$5.2 million provided by DOD. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#30) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Please update the Committee on the status of construction projects at the 
consulates in Pakistan. 

Answer ; 

There are no ongoing construction projects at consulates in Pakistan. The 
Karachi New Consulate Compound (NCC) was completed in October 2010. Both 
Peshawar and Lahore are on the Capital Security Construction Program Schedule 
for FY 2015; however, suitable sites have yet to be identified and will require host- 
government approval. In addition, based on limited ftinding availability and 
security vulnerability ratings that have just been updated, these NCC projects may 
be deferred. In the interim, we are looking at what needs to be done to improve 
current facilities. We have sought Government of Pakistan approval to open a new 
consulate in Quetta. We have requested initial security funding in FY 2013 for 
initial start up costs of approximately $2 million. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#31) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Does the FY13 request for Pakistan include funding for the proposed Daimer- 
Basha dam? If so, how much? What is expected from prior year appropriations? 

Answer: 

The Administration is engaged in discussions with the Government of 
Pakistan (GOP) and with other donors, including the Asia Development Bank 
(ADB) - the lead donor agency - to support Pakistan in moving the Diamer Basha 
dam project forward. The GOP describes Diamer Basha as its top development 
priority. 

Diamer Basha is a complex, multi-year project totaling an estimated $12 
billion; any such project requires the involvement of many donors and private 
sector investors. The United States continues to help the GOP structure the 
project to meet international best practices, including from environmental, social, 
technical, commercial and financial perspectives. The Administration cannot 
confirm at this time, however, that the ADB, in consultation with the GOP, will 
complete the due diligence work needed to assess whether it will be possible for us 
to support the Diamer Basha proposal with FY 2013 energy assistance funding. 
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We continue to review a range of options for energy assistance that would 
help Pakistan to address its energy shortfall and to provide a foundation for 
Pakistan’s continued economic growth and stability. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#32) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

The February 2012 report on costs of AIDS treatment estimates a $335 cost per 
patient. What was the corresponding cost in FY12, FYl 1, and FYIO? 

Answer: 

As we are currently in the second quarter of Fiscal Year (FY) 2012 we are 
not yet able to estimate the cost for AIDS treatment for this fiscal year. For 
FY 201 1, the cost was approximately $335 per patient. The FY 201 1 cost of 
treatment per patient-year to PEPFAR is estimated to have declined 23 percent 
from FY 2010, when the cost is estimated to have been $436. The decreased cost 
reflects both increased contributions from national partners, particularly in middle- 
income countries, as well as ongoing efficiency gains in programs. PEPFAR 
reports to Congress on costs of treatment are available at 
http://www.Depfar.gov/progress/index.htm . 


- 1 - 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#33) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 

Question; 

What is OGAC’s goal for per patient treatment costs in the next 3 years? 

Answer: 

PEPFAR has set goals for total numbers of people supported on treatment 
(six million people on antiretroviral treatment by the end of FY 2013), rather than a 
goal for costs per-patient. We are applying multiple strategies to ensure this scale 
up happens with maximal efficiency. While we cannot predict with certainty that 
the cost of treatment per patient under PEPFAR will go down, specific factors lead 
us to believe the cost will continue decline in the coming years. First, technical 
efficiencies of the type PEPFAR has achieved in recent years (pooled procurement, 
strengthening of supply chains, less costly shipping, savings in drug costs) will 
continue to reduce overall costs. Second, increased leveraging of Global Fund, 
other donors, and increased contributions from partner country governments, 
particularly from middle- income countries, will defray PEPFAR’ s costs per 
person. Finally, PEPFAR expenditures have included intensive investments in 
health facilities, laboratory equipment, and human resources training. As programs 
continue to mature, these expenditures will decrease but the capacity that has been 
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established will allow the treatment program to reach more people per dollar 
Invested. PEPFAR will continue to seek efficiencies and bring down costs while 
monitoring programs to ensure service quality remains consistent. 


- 3 - 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#34) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

In meeting the target of 6 million people on treatment by the end of FY13, how 
many of those 6 million are estimated to be on treatment paid for by the USG, how 
many on treatment paid for by the Global Fund, and how many on treatment paid 
for by PEPFAR countries’ own resources? Provide a chart comparing FYIO 
through FYl 3. 

Answer; 


The six million target applies to persons directly supported on treatment by 
PEPFAR. Patients who receive support exclusively from other sources, such as 
national governments or the Global Fund, will not be counted toward the goal. In 
nearly every case, PEPFAR’s support is complemented by national government 
and/or Global Fund resources - PEPFAR is almost never the sole source of support 
for a patient on treatment. We do not have the information needed to create the 
requested table, because while 1 00% of patients counted toward the goal receive 
support from PEPFAR, we lack sufficient data as to the mix of national. Global 
Fund, or other resources that also support these patients. We can say that as of our 
most recent report on the costs per patient of treatment, approximately 44% is 
borne by PEPFAR, and 56% by other sources. These mixed inputs are a favorable 
development and reflect a shared responsibility for treatment and other programs 
that will enable greater sustainability moving forward. The nature of U.S. support 
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varies according to the model and extent of program delivery (e.g., comprehensive 
clinical care services vs. drug supply). We anticipate that as a proportion of 
overall contributions to treatment efforts, bilateral PEPFAR support will continue 
to decrease over time in middle-income countries. In low-income countries, 
PEPFAR support will remain a more constant proportion of the treatment 
investments while continuing to proactively leverage Global Fimd and national 
resources. 


- 5 - 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#35) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How is OGAC redefining its financing of care, and what savings are being 
estimated in FY13 compared to FY12 as a result? Please provide specific details. 


Answer: 

PEPFAR has done considerable work defining and prioritizing care services 
for people living with HIV and now has substantial collective experience 
supporting implementation of these services. In FY 2011, PEPFAR directly 
supported nearly 13 million people with care and support, including more than 4 
million orphans and vulnerable children. 


PEPFAR recently initiated an interagency care and support program review 
to examine components of the care and support portfolio and update prioritization 
of care activities given current program conditions. Two issues in particular led to 
this process. First, with increasing access to treatment, the landscape of need has 
changed in many countries. As more HIV-positive individuals gain access to 
treatment, there is less need for some interventions, such as end-of-life support. 
Second, with PEPFAR’s commitment to focusing resources on highly effective 
combination prevention interventions (including voluntary medical male 
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circumcision, treatment as prevention, prevention of mother-to-child transmission, 
etc.) to reduce new infections and maintain health, there will be increasing need to 
look for opportunities to increase impact and efficiency by reallocation among 
program areas wherever possible. PEPFAR’s ongoing care and support program 
review includes assessment of the evidence of the impact and efficiency of the 
services comprising the care portfolio. We anticipate that this process will help us 
redefine the basic package of recommended care services. 

As part of the annual Country Operational Plan review under way fi'om 
March to May 2012, we are reviewing country programming proposals for care 
and support programs with FY 2012 funds, which will be finalized by June 2012. 
Thus we do not yet have specific information on the care allocation for FY 2012. 
Our best estimate is that there will be a modest decline in funding for care between 
FY 201 1 and FY 2012, and a further modest decline between FY 2012 and 
FY2013. 


- 7 - 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#36) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

OGAC states that it expects treatment funds to rise from 40 to 49% from FY12 to 
FY13, Please list every country in which the U.S. has PEPFAR funding where 
treatment spending is less than 40% in FYl 1. Please give a short explanation for 
each country. 

Answer: 

Please see the table below outlining treatment spending as a proportion of 
prevention, care and treatment activities in countries that completed FY 201 1 
Country Operational Plans and committed less than 40% of resources to treatment. 
In addition to adjustments to allocations in these countries, increased allocations to 
treatment in FY 2013 are expected in many countries that committed more than 
40% to treatment in FY 2011. Included below is PEPFAR’s Treatment Allocation, 
which includes pediatric and adult treatment and ARV drug budget codes (HTXS, 
PDTX, EfTXD) as well as 50 percent of Laboratory Infrastructure (HLAB) and 25 
percent of Health Systems Strengthening (OHSS). 



Treatment 

Proportion 

Comments 

Zambia 

39% 

PEPFAR in Zambia, a country with a high burden of 
disease and low internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase its budget allocation, as 
necessary. 
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Zimbabwe 

39% 

PEPFAR in Zimbabwe, a country with a high burden of 
disease and low internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase Its budget allocation, as 
necessary. 

Mozambique 

38% 

PEPFAR in Mozambique, a country with a high burden of 
disease and low internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase its budget allocation, as 
necessary. 

Central America 

Region 

38% 

In light of epidemiology and available resources, a 
significant increase in PEPFAR treatment support in the 
Central America region is not currently anticipated. 

Tanzania 

37% 

PEPFAR in Tanzania, a country with a high burden of 
disease and low internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase its budget allocation, as 
necessary. 

Ethiopia 

36% 

PEPFAR in Ethiopia, a country with substantial numbers 
of HIV infected persons, low-mid treatment coverage, 
and a moderate amount of external resources, may 
carefully scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase its budget allocation, as 
necessary. 

Namibia 

35% 

As a country with high treatment coverage and high 
internal resources, PEPFAR Namibia's allocation to 
treatment is not expected to increase substantially. 

Ukraine 

33% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Botswana 

27% 

As a country with high treatment coverage and high 
internal resources, PEPFAR Botswana's allocation to 
treatment is not expected to increase substantially. 

Caribbean Region 

26% 

In the Caribbean Region, PEPFAR countries with a high 
burden of disease and low internal and external 
resources, are expected to scale up treatment 
interventions and proportionally increase their budget 
allocations, as necessary. 

Swaziland 

23% 

As a country with mid-high treatment coverage levels 
and other resources available for treatment, PEPFAR 
Swaziland’s allocation to treatment may not increase 
substantially. 
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Indonesia 

20% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Dominican Republic 

18% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Ghana 

18% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

China 

16% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Malawi 

15% 

PEPFAR in Malawi, as a country with a high burden of 
disease and low Internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase budget allocation, as necessary. 

Angola 

15% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a centra! component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Lesotho 

15% 

As a country with mid-high treatment coverage levels 
and other resources available for treatment, PEPFAR 
Lesotho's allocation to treatment may not increase 
substantially. 

Thailand 

14% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Cambodia 

10% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Central Asia Region 

9% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Cameroon 

8% 

In light of country epidemiology, direct bilateral support 
for HIV treatment is not a central component of PEPFAR 
strategy in this country at this time. 

Sudan (now South 
Sudan) 

7% 

Direct bilateral support for HIV treatment is not a 
central component of PEPFAR strategy in this country at 
this time, although this strategy is being reassessed. 

Burundi 

7% 

Direct bilateral support for HIV treatment is not a 
central component of PEPFAR strategy in this country at 
this time, although this strategy is being reassessed. 
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Democratic Republic 


PEPFAR in DRC, as a country with a high burden of 
disease and low internal and external resources, is 
expected to scale up treatment interventions and 
proportionally increase its budget allocation, as 

of the Congo 

6% 

necessary. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#37) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 

Question; 

What other savings is OGAC assuming in FY13 compared to FY12? 

Answer; 

In previous years, central funds have been utilized to support special 
initiatives addressing key areas, like accelerated plans for prevention of mother-to- 
child transmission, gender-based violence, HIV prevention for adolescent girls, 
building capacity for human resources for health and accelerating country 
ownership. Many of the special Initiatives in gender, country ownership and 
human resources for health have either ended or been fully supported through prior 
year funding and will not require the same level of support in FY 2013. Additional 
savings in FY 2013 will come from bilateral programs picking up the costs for 
special initiatives that were heretofore centrally funded. 

In FY 2013, PEPFAR will focus resources on countries with high burden of 
mV and reduce or close out support in countries with low HIV prevalence, other 
resources, or other factors. Reducing programs in low-prevalence countries like 
Ethiopia, and eliminating support to countries like Russia, has freed up resources 
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that can be better utilized in other coutries. Kenya is also seeing funding 
reductions to better match its capacity to absorb funds. 

Finally, the USG has also begun to realize savings as lower middle income 
countries with PEPFAR programs have begun to increase their investments. South 
Africa — a key country as it has the largest number of people living with HIV in 
the world — is the leading example of a country that has ramped up its investment 
(now over $1 billion) and indicates that it will continue to do so. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#38) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What is the number of persormel in the Office of the Executive Director of the 
Global Health Initiative? Please break out by direct hire, contractor and detailee 
(including detailee’s agency). 

Answer; 


The Office of the Global Health Initiative (GHI) has four dedicated full-time 
staff, including the Executive Director, Deputy Executive Director, Senior 
Communications Advisor and Policy Support Officer. In order to fulfill its 
mandate, GHI has relied upon short-term staffing solutions, including details from 
other agencies, fellows and interns. Since its founding, a total of 17 temporary 
staff have worked at GHI for an average term of six months. There are currently 
12 temporary staff at GHI. A detailed description of GHI current staff composition 
is provided below. 

Full-time staff (13 total): 

• Direct-hires (4) 

o Political Appointees (2) 
o Foreign Service Officer (1) 
o Civil Service Officer (1) 

• Detailed direct-hires (3) 

o S/GAC ( 1 ) - end date September 2012 
o HHS/CDC ( 1 ) - end date September 2012 
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o USAID ( 1 ) - end date May 2012 

• President Management Fellows on rotation 

(rotations are required as part of the PMF program) 
o HHS (1) - end date March 2012 
o HHS/FDA ( 1 ) - end date June 2012 

• Detailed contractors: 

o USAID (2) - end date July 2012 

• Winston Fellow (1) - end date May 2012 

Part-time Staff (3 total): 

• Part-time details 

o 1 direct hire from HHS/CDC (50% time) - end date June 2012 
o 1 contractor from HHS/CDC (50% time) - end date June 2012 

• Interns 

o 1 stay in school student (75% time) - end date June 2012 
o 1 graduate student intern (75% time) - end date April 2012 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#39) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the level of funds requested in FY13 and estimated in FY13 for this office 
and from which account? 

Answer; 

S/GHI has requested $1,816 million in bureau managed funds under 
Diplomatic & Consular Programs in the FY 2013 Congressional Budget 
Justification. This request includes an increase from FY2012 to include four 
additional full-time staff and associated overhead costs in order to reduce the 
impact of short-tenn staffing at S/GHI. The FY13 request was made before 
finalization of the prospective outcome of the QDDR benchmark process and on 
the basis that GHI will need appropriate resources to meet its global health 


mandates. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#40) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Please detail all funding transfers from OGAC, USAID and CDC in support of the 
operations of this office. 

Answer: 

No funds have been transferred from S/GAC, USAID or HHS/CDC to 
S/GHI for operations support. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#41) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

What, if any, financial commitments are being planned for the G8 summit, 
NATO summit, and any other conferences plaimed for this calendar year? 

Answer : 

The Administration has not yet agreed to any financial commitments 
for the G-8 or NATO summits. Conversations are ongoing regarding the 
structure and composition of the G-8 Summit; however, we expect there to 
be a strong focus on food security in Afi-ica, in addition to Deauville 
Partnership countries in the Middle East and North Africa, Afghanistan, and 
energy. State and USAID will follow all existing laws and commitments. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#42) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the expected timeline for making this certification required in the FY12 
appropriations bill? 

Answer: 

In making decisions about our assistance to Egypt, Secretary Clinton will 
fully abide by the provisions of the 2012 Department of State, Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#43) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the State Department’s position on allowing Iran to maintain a civilian 
uranium enrichment program? 

Answer: 

As we have said in the past, Iran will enjoy the rights and responsibilities 
accorded to non-nuclear weapons state parties to the NPT in good standing when it 
comes into full compliance with its international nuclear obligations, including its 
obligations under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT), relevant United 
Nations Security Council and International Atomic Energy Agency Board of 
Governors resolutions, and its comprehensive Safeguards Agreement. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#44) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

Will the State Department let Congress know before it gives waivers to countries 
that do not “significantly reduce” Iranian oil imports? 

Answer: 

The President has not delegated the waiver authority for U.S. national 
security interests in section 1245 of the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2012. Questions regarding the use of this authority are best addressed 
directly to the White House. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#45) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs House 
Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How will the Administration respond if countries such as India and China purchase 
Iranian oil through a barter system or using means other than the Central Bank of 
Iran? 

Answer: 

This Administration has engaged in an extensive diplomatic campaign to 
rigorously implement the provisions of U.S. legislation on Iran. We have urged 
numerous foreign coxmtries to reduce their respective imports of crude oil from 
Iran and end their transactions with the Central Bank of Iran, as well as to 
implement their own national measures against Iran. We will continue to fully 
enforce U.S. sanctions laws, including reviewing, on a case-by-case basis, the 
applicability of sanctions to countries’ barter transactions with Iran. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#46) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 


Please provide a list and funding level for each initiative and program directly 
supporting Africa counterterrorism in the FY13 request. Is there an overarching 
strategy for these programs? How are they coordinated internally and within the 
inter-agency? What outcomes have been achieved from these investments? 

Answer: 


State Department initiatives supporting African counterterrorism comprise 
the Trans Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership (TSCTP) and Partnership for 
Regional East African Counterterrorism (PREACT). The Department request for 
FY13 is $32.5 for TSCTP and $21.3 for PREACT broken out as follows. The 
requests below would be Implemented by the Bureaus of African Affairs (AF), 
Near Eastern Affairs (NEA), Counterterrorism (CT), International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement (INL), and Political-Military (PM). 


TSCTP 


PREACT 


ESP*: 


ESF: 

$2.0M 

INCLE*: 


INCLE: $2.0M 

ATA*: 


ATA: 

$7.3M 

TIP*; 


TIP: 

$0 

PKO*; 

S16M 

PKO: 

$10M 

TOTAL 

$32.5M 

TOTAL: 

$21.3M 


♦Economic Support Funds, International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement, 
Antiterrorism Assistance, Trafficking in Persons, Peacekeeping Operations. 
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TSCTP has 10 partner countries: Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Burkina Faso, 
Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, and Senegal. Other interagency partners 
(U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), Department of Defense 
(DOD), and Department of Justice (DOJ) submit their own proposals for TSCTP 
funding out of a total budget of approximately $140M per year, which normally 
will also include funding from other sources, such as DoD’s National Defense 
Authori 2 ation Act (NDAA) Section 1206 funding. 

TSCTP has an interagency-approved strategy dating from 2005. The 
Department leads a Standing Interagency Working Group - Trans Sahara (SIWG- 
TS) comprise of representatives from multiple Department bureaus (AF, NBA, CT, 
PM, INL), as well as interagency representatives, such as the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, Department of Defense, and Department of Justice. 

TSCTP’s focus is on al-Qa’ida in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM) and the 
loosely organized collection of factions in Nigeria known as Boko Haram (BH). 
Our strategic objectives include: building military and law enforcement capacity; 
fostering regional cooperation; and, countering violent extremism. TSCTP has 
been instrumental in assisting partner nations in containing AQIM elements 
seeking to operate in their countries, specifically Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Mauritania, and Chad. National forces within these countries have shown 
increased success in defeating AQIM. For example, within the last year, AQIM 
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was defeated in Mauritania at Bessikonou and driven out of the Ouagadou Forest 
in Mali twice. Mauritanian air assets strafed an AQIM convoy. Algeria and Niger 
coordinated and captured an arms convoy bound for Mali from Libya. 

The grouping collectively known as Boko Haram conducts terrorist-like and 
criminal attacks within Nigeria, primarily against Nigerian citizens and property. 
The factions have separate goals and methods but some factions have adopted the 
global jihadist ideology and have pledged to attack Western interests. They 
claimed credit for the bombing of the UN Headquarters in Abuja, Nigeria, in 
August 2011. The Department has developed a strategy, both within TSCTP and 
separately, to address the situation in Nigeria, which is undergoing an interagency 
review for approval. 

The Partnership for Regional East African Counterterrorism, or PREACT, is 
the East Africa counterpart to the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Partnership 
(TSCTP). Established in 2009 (and previously known as the East Africa Regional 
Strategic Initiative), PREACT is a multi-year, multi-faceted program designed to 
build the counterterrorism capacity and capability of member countries to thwart 
short-term terrorist threats and address longer-term vulnerabilities. The principal 
terrorist threat in the region is from al-Shabaab, and al-Qa’ida (AQ) and AQ 
affiliates also pose a threat to our interests in East Africa. The broader interagency 
approved strategy recognizes that the predominant threat to the region and Western 
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interests is Somalia’s chronic instability. PREACT strictly addresses the terrorism 
component of regional security and does not extend to broader security threats 
such as domestic insurgencies or regional or sub-regional conflict. 

PREACT employs law enforcement, military, and development training and 
assistance to achieve the strategic objectives of reducing the operational capacity 
of terrorist networks, expanding border security, enhancing and institutionalizing 
cooperation among the region’s security and intelligence organizations, improving 
democratic governance, and discrediting terrorist ideology. PREACT member 
countries include Burundi, Comoros, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, Rwanda, 
Seychelles, Somalia, South Sudan, Sudan, Tanzania, and Uganda. Programs are 
tailored to the specific circumstances of each country, and not every PREACT 
partner receives benefits from every PREACT account. 

PREACT is fully synchronized with overall U.S. policy in Africa and 
national and regional CT guidance and strategies. Action officers from State (AF, 
CT, PM and INL), USAID, DOD and AFRICOM maintain day-to-day oversight of 
PREACT program selection, budget development, interagency liaison, and 
coordination with interested third countries. Chiefs of Mission and member 
countries must authorize individual programs in their countries. USG 
representatives in the field work closely with Washington-based action officers on 
the implementation and management of ongoing programs. 
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PREACT funding is implemented by the State Department, USAID, and 
the DOD. The program currently receives State funding of approximately $20 
million, as well as funding for emergent counterterrorism priorities under DoD’s 
NDAA section 1206, and the new 1207(n) authority. We have seen improvements 
in CT capabilities in regional East African nations on border security, as well as 
enabling AMISOM troop contributing countries to successfully fight al-Shabaab in 
an urban warfare environment. USG-funded equipment and training has also 
contributed to fewer civilian casualties and increased respect for the forces by the 
local population. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#47) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question! 

How are the significant investments the U.S. has made in security sector reform in 
Afiica measiued for success? What tangible outcomes are expected from the 
programs in the FY13 request? 

Answer: 

Improving security sector governance in Africa is a critical task for realizing 
the goal of an Africa that is freer, safer, and more prosperous. Professional, 
capable militaiy and police forces that respect human rights and democratic control 
are needed to restore order in post-conflict situations and safeguard the fragile 
political and economic institutions that have been stood up in many parts of the 
continent. In particular, U.S. diplomacy in the past ten years has focused on three 
countries of great strategic Interest: Liberia, South Sudan, and the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (DRC). Accordingly, the United States has made 
significant investments to promote post-conflict security sector reform in these 
countries. Our three overarching security sector reform (SSR) goals for these 
countries have been: 1) sustained institutional capacity, 2) stabilization in a broader 
post-conflict context, and 3) alleviation of and accountability for human rights 
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violations. The U.S. has sought to undertake these programs in conformity with 
SSR principles such as supporting host nation ownership, balancing operational 
support with institutional reform, linking security and justice, and pressing for 
ample coordination among international partners. Monitoring and evaluation of 
policy, program, and contract activities have been a regular feature of the U.S. 
Government’s implementing approach. 

In Liberia, the United States has sought sustained post-conflict stability to 
allow for internally displaced persons/refugees to return home and for the UN 
Mission in Liberia (UNMIL) to draw down as the Liberian security sector 
institutions step up to fulfill their functions. Advances in reforming the Armed 
Forces of Liberia and Liberia National Police, especially the Emergency Response 
Unit (ERU), have helped to ensure that the government and people of Liberia have 
more responsive and accountable security sector service providers. 

In South Sudan, the United States has been the lead defense and police 
reform partner and as such will continue to play a major role in shaping the form 
and pace of SSR in South Sudan. The Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) 
has made organizational and institutional progress as measured by advances at the 
policy and tactical levels. Not only has the SPLA written a major policy 
dociunent, “SPLA Transformation 2017,” to guide future force structure and 
operations, but it has also enhanced its capacity to command and control its eight 
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divisions. The SPLA has also placed communications from General Headquarters 
in Juba down to the battalion level and started to raise professional standards 
throughout the ranks. However, the SPLA is only just beginning to tackle the 
major challenges of corruption and integrating armed groups into its ranks. Some 
program efforts have had mixed success owing to internal institutional challenges 
and exogenous factors such as continued conflict with the Government of Sudan 
and internal fighting between various domestic factions. 

In South Sudan’s police and justice sectors, reform has been a little slower 
than in the defense sector, but some important progress has been made. 
Approximately one-third of the Ministry of Interior’s planned 33 joint operations 
centers (JOCs) are functioning, contributing to enhanced public order management 
capacity in sensitive areas of the South. Also, the first-ever South Sudan Bar 
Association and Prison Review Board have stood up with U.S. assistance. Police 
professionalism has increased through support of the Bor Police College, as well as 
direct training of South Sudan Police Service’s (SSPS) officers. 

In the DRC, where the United States is one international partner among 
many that are supporting SSR, the record has been more mixed both in terms of 
institutional reform and attairting adherence to human rights standards. A variety 
of factors have imdermined our efforts to successfully implement SSR in the DRC, 
such as lack of political will, low institutional capacity baseline, insecurity in the 
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east exacerbated by poorly integrated troops acting independently of civilian 
control and of military command, and dilapidated physical infrastructure. There 
also remain challenges to donor coordination on SSR. Further, the Congolese lack 
a unified vision regarding the security forces and a realistic action plan for the way 
forward. There is a great expectation among donors and the local populace with 
the elections now over that a new Congolese administration will focus more on 
protecting civilians and ending impunity in eastern DRC. 

The Department expects to make some progress in all three priority 
countries based on funds for programs requested in FY 2013. In Liberia, U.S. 
Government efforts to support military reform will address the following key 
outcomes: 1) Liberian command of most units within the Armed Forces of Liberia 
(AFL); 2) completion of the Coast Guard’s standup; and 3) full functioning of all 
key Ministry of Defense staff elements. Just as important, the Department expects 
the Liberian National Police (LNP) to be on a clear path toward achieving full 
institutional capacity at the police headquarters in Monrovia in 2013, accompanied 
by an increased police presence in the counties. Of note, 2014 is the year marked 
for all security forces and institutions to reach full operational status. As a result of 
these advances in SSR, we expect the Security Council to be able to further draw 
down UN peacekeeping forces, with concomitant savings for the UN assessed 
budget. 
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As result of support that the U.S. will provide to the SSR in FY 13, the 
United States expects the South Sudanese Ministry of Interior to have full 
functioning of all 33 joint operations centers (JOCs). At the institutional level, 
U.S. programs will support the complete operational status of the SSPS’ main 
training schools with improved human rights conditions in all major prisons. With 
the SPLA, improved professionalism and greater defense capacity will support the 
following concrete outcomes; 1) the SPLA will further shrink its ranks; 2) 
disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration efforts through continued 
programming of dual use skills training in the areas of medical care, agriculture, 
English language, and engineering; 3) SPLA will have complete personnel records 
for all its forces; and 4) the military justice and Inspector General components of 
the SPLA will be able to conduct all required human rights investigations. 

Utilizing FY 2013 SSR funds, U.S. goals for defense-related assistance in 
the DRC will be to: 1) enhance military justice capacity throughout the country by 
training and providing administrative support to military magistrates; 2) triple the 
number of military units served by sustainable agricultural approaches {i.e. through 
development of military agricultural units), which will eliminate the need for the 
FARDC to pressure local civilian population to meet food requirements; and 3) 
extend and improve civil-military capabilities in all military units operating in 
eastern DRC (which will go a long way to addressing impunity and human rights 
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challenges). Of note, the U.S. expects the DRC to actively use its own database to 
track all human rights abuses within FARDC ranks. U.S. SSR goals related to the 
police will be to 1) improve capacities in border control, customs, corrections, and 
related policing efforts; and 2) build the capacity of law enforcement services to 
detect, investigate and prosecute crimes. These efforts will bolster efforts to end 
impunity and address human rights abuses by the UN, U.S. and our international 
partners. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#48) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How would you assess the progress of the LAF’s training and performance? What 
influence does Hezbollah have on the LAF? 

Answer: 

U.S. security assistance in Lebanon is targeted at building the Lebanese 
Armed Forces (LAF) professionalism and capability to implement and sustain 
operations that support Lebanon’s stability and sovereignty throughout the country. 
U.S. assistance to the LAF since 2007, which includes training and equipment, has 
helped build the LAF’s capacity and professionalism in a number of areas such as 
land border security, protected mobility, special forces operations, and LAF 
logistics and training functions. With the support of U.S. assistance and training, 
the LAF maintains a presence and conducts operations in all areas of Lebanon, 
including southern Lebanon and the area south of the Litani River as called for by 
UN Security Council Resolution 1701. 

Recent examples of successful LAF operations include effective counter- 
rocket patrols south of the Litani, which led to the arrest of rocket-firing 
perpetrators in December 201 1; the dismantling of a large narco-terrorism ring in 
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late February 2012; and a series of low-scale pre-emptive counterterrorism 
operations since last year which have prevented Al-Qaeda from gaining a foothold 
in Lebanon. On February 12, 2012, the LAF mounted a major operation to 
intervene and stop a sectarian and Syria-related clash in the northern Lebanese city 
of Tripoli. LAF units were able to interpose themselves between combatants, stop 
the fighting, and made a number of arrests and seizures of weapons. 

Furthermore, the LAF continues to cooperate with UNIFIL to maintain 
stability along the Blue Line between Lebanon and Israel. The LAF’s commitment 
to maintain stability was on display when it prevented violence by Palestinian 
groups during the June 5, 201 1, “Naksa day” protests. 

The LAF maintains a very good end-use record; there is no evidence that 
any U.S. assistance has been transferred to Hizballah or other unauthorized users. 
The Department of State will continue to implement end use monitoring, vetting 
and other existing safeguards designed to minimize the risk that Hizballah or other 
terrorist organizations will benefit from U.S. assistance activities. 

While we continue to have concerns about Hizballah’s influence within the 
body politic, we do not believe this government to be “Hizballah-run,” nor do we 
assess that Hizballah wields any meaningful influence over the LAF. Currently, 
Hizballah holds two out of thirty cabinet seats - the same number it held in the 
previous government of Saad Hariri. In fact, Prime Minister Najib Mikati and his 
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centrist allies in the cabinet have been successful in maintaining the government’s 
commitment to Lebanon’s international obligations, despite pressure from 
Hizballah and other pro-Syrian factions within Lebanon to do the opposite. 

We carefully watch for any attempt by Hizballah, Syria, or Iran to establish 
influence over the LAP. To date, the LAF has resisted these efforts and values its 
relationship with the United States. The LAF’s Commander, General Jean 
Khawagi, reports to the Lebanese Cabinet and to the Prime Minister and is 
independent of any specific political faction in Lebanon. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hiilary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#49) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

The FY 2012 appropriations bill included oversight provisions on the use of 
military assistance funds to Lebanon, making funds available only to 
professionalize the LAF, strengthen border security, interdict arms shipments, and 
combat terrorism. Will the administration ensure that the FY 2013 request adheres 
to the same guidelines and reporting requirements? 

Answer: 


Our assistance program is specifically focused on building LAF capacity as 
it relates to three specific goals; implementing UN Security Council Resolution 
1 701 to ensure stability south of the Litani River and along the Blue Line, 
maintaining internal security and preventing a violent spillover from Syria, and 
combating terrorism. As such, these goals mirror the parameters for assistance to 
the LAF in the FY 2012 appropriations bill. Our FY 2013 request seeks to 
continue the focus on these same goals and would be implemented within the same 
parameters stated above. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#S0) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What steps can be taken to restore stability and safety in the Sinai? 

Answer; 

Improving security in the Sinai is a complex issue that calls for engagement 
on many fronts. We are encouraged by the fact that the Egyptian government has 
undertaken counterterrorism operations in the area and announced the formation of 
a Sinai Development Authority to address security challenges. However, more can 
be done to encourage and support development for residents of the Sinai, which is 
the root cause of crime and unrest. We will continue to engage with the Egyptian 
government at the highest levels on this issue to convey the importance of restoring 
security to the Sinai. In addition, we look forward to working with Egypt’s next 
elected government on solutions to this important issue. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#51) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

As the Palestinian economy in the West Bank continues to improve, do you see a 
lessening of the need for donor funding for PA budget support? 

Answer: 

The Palestinian Authority (PA) has gradually decreased its dependency on 
donor assistance over the last several years due to a combination of reforms, 
improved expenditure controls, enhanced revenue capture, and the reality of 
waning donor assistance. In 2007, budget support was 20 percent of nominal 
GDP. In 201 1, it was only 9.5 percent. 

Unfortunately, the PA still faces severe budget shortfalls and a projected 
2012 deficit of $1.1 billion. Assuming that the United States is able to deliver 
$200 million in FY2012 direct budget support, the PA would still be about $300 
million short on recurrent expenditures, and imable to address its $400 million in 
private sector debt. Bank lending is no longer an option, as PA debt to banks has 
grown to about $1 billion. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#52) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

Please provide a description of all donor pledges and funds received for the 
Palestinian Authority’s fiscal year 201 1 and 2012. 

Answer: 

According to the Palestinian National Authority Ministry of Finance total 
budget support received by the PA in 201 1 was $814 million. The World Bank 
projects donor aid to amount to $610 million in 2012. 

Pledges by Arab countries frequently surpass actual support received. Actual 
Arab budget support in 20 1 1 was approximately $341 million, far short of the $660 
million those countries had pledged. While projected Arab budget support for 
2012 is only $185 million, we continue to press Arab donors to meet their 
commitment of $100 million per month in 2012. U.S. leverage with other donors 
will obviously be dependent on our ability to deliver our own FY2012 budget 
support in a timely manner. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#53) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

The FY 13 request is a decrease of $43 million over last year’s funds. Please 
explain the reason for the decrease. 

Answer: 

The decrease from $113 million requested in FY 2012 to $70 million in FY 
2013 reflects the progress made by the Palestinian Authority Security Sector 
Reform Program to date, and a shift in focus as we move forward. The early years 
of the program focused on big-ticket projects designed to build, train and equip the 
baseline force structure and provide the infrastructure required to support a 
professional security force. The program included the development of nine 
National Security Force Special Battalions, two battalions of the Presidential 
Guard, and the Civil Defense forces. We have accomplished most of these goals; 
the Ninth Special Battalion is scheduled to begin training in April. Going forward, 
the program will focus on technical advice and assistance - including refresher and 
leadership training, equipment replenishment, and smaller infrastructure projects - 
aimed at enhancing the institutional capabilities of the Palestinian Authority (PA) 
and transitioning the responsibilities to sustain and maintain these capabilities and 
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facilities to the PA security services. We will continue to support development of 
the Civil Defense force and increase our assistance to smaller, less expensive, but 
essential justice, corrections, and ministerial capacity building programs that 
complement our work with the security forces. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#54) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Will any infrastructure be provided with the FY 13 funds? 

Answer: 

We have budgeted for several relatively small infrastructure projects. These 
include completing construction of a central logistics facility and several regional 
support facilities for the security forces as well as police and civil defense stations, 
upgrades and renovations to corrections facilities, and offices for prosecutors as 
part of our efforts to support overall rule-of-law efforts in the West Bank. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#55) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What equipment will be provided to the security forces and under what 
safeguards? 

Answer: 

We will use FY 2013 funds to upgrade or replenish equipment we had 
already provided to the National Security Force special battalions that has become 
worn out, broken, or no longer operational. We will provide only non-lethal 
equipment to the Palestinian Authority including items such as vehicles, uniforms, 
field gear, medical equipment, and operational supplies. We will also provide 
firefighting and other first responder equipment to the Civil Defense forces. The 
equipment lists, with the technical specifications of each item, will be shared in 
advance with the Government of Israel (GOI), and we will not acquire and 
distribute the equipment until we have the GOI’s approval. Moreover, all items of 
equipment we provide to the Palestinian Authority are subject to annual end-use- 
monitoring by the Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs 
as specified in the Letter of Agreement we have signed with the Palestinian 
Authority. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#1- SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How is the Administration engaging all elements of the Egyptian government and 
civil society to support the transition to civilian government to include holding free 
and fair elections; and implementing policies to protect freedom expression, 
association, and religion, and due process of law? 

Answer: 

While Egypt has taken important steps in its transition to democracy, 
including the first contested parliamentary elections for more than half a century, 
we continue to have concerns over respect for universal rights and freedoms, 
particularly over the transitional government’s crackdown on civil society. We 
continually raise these concerns with the Egyptian government at the highest levels 
and remain in close contact with civil society organizations in Egypt to solicit their 
views on these issues. 

Egypt’s military leaders have promised a full transfer of power to an elected 
civilian president by the end of June, who will serve alongside the new parliament. 
We are committed to engaging with the full spectrum of Egypt’s parliamentarians, 
whether they are Islamists or secularists, and to building a partnership with Egypt’s 
next government. In doing so, we will continue to stress our support for 
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democratic principles, including the rights of women and religious minorities, and 
a commitment to nonviolence. 

Our diplomatic outreach and assistance to Egypt during this critical period is 
designed to facilitate Egypt’s successful transition to a civilian, democratic 
government that meets the aspirations of Egyptians. We will continue to engage 
with the Egyptian government, members of civil society, the business community, 
and our international partners to support a successful transition. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#2- SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the Administration’s strategy to change the narrative in Egypt and enhance 
America’s image? What is the best way to reach the people of Egypt? 

Answer: 

The U.S. government supports the Egyptian people’s desire to complete the 
country’s transformation to a democratically elected government that respects 
international standards of human rights and helps address their economic 
demands. We will be steadfast in our support for Egypt’s democratic aspirations 
and we have been deeply engaged with Egyptian society at multiple levels, 
speaking out as necessary when our views differ from those held by Egyptians. In 
both our public and our private diplomacy, the United States intends to support the 
government the Egyptian people elected. We will work hard - together with Egypt 
and the international community — to support a political and economic 
transformation that will benefit ordinary Egyptians. As Egypt’s new civilian 
government takes power, U.S. officials at all levels will continue to be engaged in 
public diplomacy around the country to demonstrate this desire to serve as a 
partner in fulfilling the aspirations of the Egyptian people. At the same time, an 
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expanded number of outreach programs and exchanges will directly address the 
Egyptian people about our growing partnership, Including through the use of both 
traditional and new media. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#3- SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

Egypt 

How does the Administration plan to support civil society in the current restrictive 
environment? What is the Administration doing to ensure future laws and 
regulations do not restrict civil society? 

Answer; 

Starting July 1, we expect that Egypt will have a new democratically elected 
government. We will continue to discuss with Egy^rt’s emerging political leaders 
how we can advance the goal of supporting a government that can deliver real 
advances for the Egyptian people. As part of this, the Administration has made 
support for civil society a priority in its policy toward Egypt’s transition, and we 
do not intend to back away from that commitment. We remain deeply concerned 
about intimidation and legal proceedings against democracy activists and civil 
society organizations in Egypt. We will continue to communicate our support of 
Egyptian civil society through diplomatic exchanges, public diplomacy, 
programmatic assistance, and direct meetings with civil society organizations. 
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We have emphasized to new members of parliament the importance, as part 
of Egypt’s democratic transition, of revising the Egyptian legal framework 
regulating NGOs, which does not meet international standards for freedom of 
association. As Egyptians look toward an elected president taking power on July 
1, 2012, we plan to continue these conversations on the legal reforms necessary to 
ensure a thriving Egyptian civil society. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hiliary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#4-SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Febrnary 29, 2012 


Question: 

What role, if any, did the Muslim Brotheihood play in securing the departure of the 
American NGO workers? What is the position of the Freedom and Justice Party 
regarding current and future NGO policies? 

Answer; 

The Muslim Brotherhood (MB) and the Freedom and Justice Party (FJP) 
have expressed support for the role of NGOs in the democratic process and civil 
society. On February 20, the FJP released a statement affirming its commitment to 
ensuring a safe environment for NGOs, stating that the “FJP supports immediate 
lifting of restrictions on the establishment and registration of NGOs, so interested 
groups can work legally and transparently... The FJP fully rejects all forms of 
politically motivated crackdowns against NGOs, and demands that any 
investigations of alleged irregular or illegal practices must be done in accordance 
with the law and the due process.” However, the FJP statement also notes that the 
party “supports legislation to regulate NGOs that includes regulation of funding 
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sources.” The statement does not exclude the possibility of foreign funding for 
NGOs, but we are engaging with the FJP to express our strong support for 
regulatory reforms that are in line with internationally-accepted standards for 
freedom of association. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#5- SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Egypt 

How is the Muslim Brotherhood shaping transitions in other countries? Are they 
playing a positive or negative influence? 

Answer: 

Countries across the region are watching Egypt’s transition to democracy 
closely, and as such, we expect the results of this process to affect politics 
throughout the region. We continue to engage with the Muslim Brotherhood and 
its Freedom and Justice Party on the basis of their commitment to non-violence, 
participation in and support for peaceful elections, and support for democratic 
norms and principles. While it will take time for us to see the impact of Egypt’s 
transition elsewhere in the Middle East, these principles will continue to guide our 
engagement in other countries experiencing transitions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger #6 - Set 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question ; 

How much has been provided to Syria in humanitarian assistance and what 
is planned in the future? How is this assistance being provided and what 
measures are being taken to ensure the safety of people implementing these 
programs? 

Answer ; 

As of February 29, the United States is providing more than $10 
million in humanitarian assistance to support Syrians affected by the 
violence, including those who have fled to neighboring countries. This 
assistance includes $3.5 million to the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), $3 million to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC), $3 million to the World Food Program (WFP), and $1.1 
million for international non-govemmental partners (NGOs). In 
coordination with other donors, the Department of State and USAID will 
continue to ensure UNHCR, ICRC and other humanitarian organizations 
have the support they need to maintain these critical humanitarian 
operations. 
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Assistance through UNHCR, ICRC, and NGOs includes the delivery 
of critical medical services and supplies, food, water, blankets, hygiene kits, 
heaters, and winter clothing to displaced and conflict-affected Syrians. In 
partnership with these organizations, the Syrian Arab Red Crescent’s 
(SARC) 1 6,000 active volunteers throughout Syria are providing these vital 
seiwices and supplies to those in need. The U.N. World Food Program 
(WFP) continues to distribute food rations, through the SARC, at more than 
100 distribution points in 1 1 of Syria’s 14 governorates. WFP restocks its 
regional distribution warehouses on a regular basis to ensure timely delivery 
of food rations to SARC branches for distribution to beneficiaries. 

U.S. efforts also include bolstering existing regional stockpiles of 
humanitarian supplies and equipment to be delivered by humanitarian 
organizations to those Syrian communities in greatest need. These 
stockpiles of food and other emergency relief supplies are a result of the 
growing international effort to rush humanitarian aid into Syria to backfill 
the supplies of UN and other international organizations on the ground as 
needed. 

Humanitarian organizations recently gained access to Homs, Hama, 
Dara’a, Idlib, Aleppo, and other areas to deliver critical assistance. 
However, safe, continuous access for humanitarian workers continues to be 
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a challenge - and we hold the Syrian Arab Republic Government 
responsible for providing this access. To protect its own personnel as well 
as those in need, the SARC trains all its staff and volunteers on providing 
first aid in hostile environments. The UN Department of Safety and Security 
is responsible for the protection of the United Nations’ international and 
local staff members in Syria, and regulates the movement of its staff around 
the country to minimize risk. Despite these precautions, humanitarian 
workers have come under attack by anned elements. SARC Secretary- 
General Dr, Abdalrazzak Jbeiro was killed by gunfire on January 25 while 
driving in a clearly-marked SARC vehicle from Damascus to Idlib. Other 
SARC and UN staff and volunteers have been harassed and detained by the 
regime. There have been reports of carjackings of humanitarian 
organization vehicles, prompting these groups to request additional armored 
vehicles to ensure the safety of their staff and volunteers while transporting 
goods for delivery. 

The United States continues to urge all parties to pennit safe access 
for delivery of humanitarian assistance. The Department of State and 
USAID are in constant contact with our implementing partners regarding the 
distribution of this assistance to ensure it safely reaches its intended 


beneficiaries. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (#7 - SET 2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What lessons have been learned in Libya, Tunisia, and Egypt about U.S. engagement in 
facilitating transitions after a regime falls? What would be done the same and differently? 

Answer: 

We have applied many lessons from other transitions to our current engagement and the 
lessons of the past year have infonned our long-term strategy for the region. These transitions 
are fundamentally about local issues and are driven by internal dynamics. Our role is to support 
these nascent transitions so they result in long-lasting change, democratic systems, economic 
integration and growth, and regional peace. 


We also have learned the importance of U.S. engagement and making clear that our 
interests lie in the long-term stability that will come from real reforms and responding to the 
demands of citizens. 


The events of the last year have shown us that we need to be flexible and nimble when 
assisting Middle East and North Africa countries in their transition and reform efforts. Their 
needs cannot be predicted ahead of time and should be informed by the new realities on the 
ground, U.S. interests, and host country progress. We continue to engage with the different host 
countries in discussions about supporting their reform agendas with targeted assistance. We also 
must engage in new ways beyond traditional USG assistance delivery to the government and 
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work with a wider range of civil society actors. Therefore, we have requested funding that is 
flexible so we can assess country needs and reform commitments before committing 
resources. This approach avoids prejudging where assistance will be needed or signaling what 
scenarios we anticipate. Our request for the Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund 
(MENA-IF) would support public reform commitments and engagement with civil society. We 
have also requested authorities for the types of mechanisms that are often needed in transition 
and which we have deployed in the last year, including debt relief, loan guarantees, and 
enterprise funds. 

We also continue to work with our new partners and the international community to 
provide coordinated assistance that reinforces our efforts. We are engaged with the G8, the EU, 
and bilateral donors (including the Gulf countries) in providing assistance to the region. We 
have worked with allies to increase access to multilateral assistance as well, through expansion 
of the EBRD and through the IMF and the WB. This increases the leverage our funds provide. 

Direct government assistance is not the only way to support transitions and ^ 
reform. Public-private partnerships, business sector engagement to encourage investment, and 
trade integration are key to building inclusive economic growth. 

Finally, we created a new office to focus attention on Middle East Transitions to better 
formulate, secure resources for, and to oversee the implementation of coordinated strategies to 
support the NEA countries in transition. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton 
Representative Kay Granger (#8) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

What is being done to make sure missiles and biological and chemical 
weapons do not get into the wrong hands amid the chaos in Syria? 

Answer : 

The United States is closely monitoring Syria’s proliferation-sensitive 
materials and facilities. We believe that to date Syria’s stockpiles of 
chemical weapons, ballistic missiles, man-portable air defense systems, and 
other conventional weapons remain secure under Syrian government control. 
As the turmoil in Syria continues, the importance of ensuring the security of 
Syria’s conventional and unconventional weapons and other sensitive 
materials remains critical. The U.S. government is working to address these 
challenges in cooperation with countries in the region, our allies, and other 
international partners. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #9) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriations 


Question: 

What has the government of Jordan expressed as tfieir needs for economic assistance in 
FY!3? 


[Clerks Note.-The Department did not provide an answer to this question.] 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #10) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

The FY13 Budget Justification says that the bulk of the fund will be focused on 
governance and economic reform, based on incentives with conditions that would 
be laid out clearly and publicly, including through bilateral agreements. How long 
does the Administration believe these plans will take to be developed? 

Answer: 

The establishment of this fund sends a clear signal of our commitment to the 
region; however, we have asked for the funding to be available for five years in 
order to strategically plan and deliver these resources consistent with the intent of 
the Fund — including plans informed by robust analysis, strong civil society 
engagement, and diplomacy across a range of government stakeholders. In some 
cases, we expect to disburse funds as progress benchmarks are achieved. A five- 
year time-frame will allow the United States to deploy resources consistent with 
these intents and demonstrate a long-term commitment to reform. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #11) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What will the Administration do if a plan or agreement is signed, but the 
conditions are not met within the required timeframe? 

Answer: 

When drafting plans or agreements, the U.S. and partner governments will 
establish joint, public indicators and progress benchmarks, together with an 
ongoing monitoring process. Program implementation will involve a set of regular 
check-in points where progress on reforms would be assessed according to 
predetermined metrics included in the plan. Failure to meet commitments will 
trigger a review of U.S. engagement and we reserve the right to slow down, 
suspend, or terminate funding based on these assessments. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 - #12) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

What role is envisioned for civil society in these bilateral agreements? 

Answer : 

The MENA-IF will be used incentivize long-term refonns and support 
immediate transition/stabilization contingencies. A key aspect of designing 
MENA-IF long term assistance programs will be to engage civil society in initial 
consultations and encourage their participation in determining reform priorities and 
developing transparent methodologies for holding governments accountable to 
their reform commitments. Additionally, the MENA-IF will seek to promote 
effective, democratic governance and vibrant civil societies through supporting 
governments at national and local levels that actively engage citizens, the private 
sector, and civil society in public decision-making— including through the right to 
organize, assemble, speak, and access information through independent media and 


internet freedom. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

(Middle East & North Africa Incentive Fund) 

The FY13 budget request states that bilateral funding in the region will be aligned 
with new requirements arising from fundamental political shifts on the ground. 
What changes are being proposed in bilateral funding to support this? 

Answer: 

As always, our assistance adjusts to changes on the ground. Where there are 
large bilateral programs, they will be aligned to new requirements presented by the 
Arab Spring. Our assistance to Egypt has been focused to promote economic 
growth and recovery and to support a successful democratic transition to a civilian- 
led government that is legitimate and accountable to its citizens, and is effective at 
meeting Egyptians’ needs. In Yemen, our bilateral programs focus primarily on 
assisting Yemen’s political transition, seeking to ensure that the transitional 
government and its security forces work to reinforce stability. The MENA-IF will 
significantly augment the USG’s ability to leverage the transitional government to 
make significant and difficult reforms that are in line with IJ.S. interests. 
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Some transitioning countries traditionally have had little or no bilateral 
assistance (ex. Tunisia, Libya, and Syria), making funding from MENA-IF critical 
to our response. Using this fund to incentivize reforms rather than committing to 
large bilateral programs allows tlie United States to maintain flexibility as the 
situation on the ground progresses and demonstrate to the people and governments 
of the region our commitment to real and lasting reforms. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #14) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

The Administration is providing significant resources for Tunisia in FYl 1 and 
FY12. The FY13 request is $36.6 million. Does the Administration plan to 
provide additional resources from the MENA-IF for Tunisia? If so, what would be 
different than including those additional resources as part of the bilateral request? 

Answer: 


The MENA-IF is not requested as bilateral funding for any country because 
we do not know where needs and opportunities will arise. Additionally, we are 
seeking to redefine assistance in the region in order to change entitlement 
sensibilities. Thus the MENA-IF is a funding source for which countries must 
compete for additional resources based on their refonn agendas, and for which 
resources can be pulled back for noncompliance or poor progress. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger (Set 2 #15) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How much of the funding requested in this account [Middle East North Africa Incentive Fund] is 
envisioned for non-governmental entities? 

Answer: 

The fund will serve two primary purposes — ^to incentivize long temr reforms and support 
immediate transition/stabilization contingencies. Most key reforms require government action; 
therefore we anticipate that funding for reform plans will primarily target 
governments. However, civil society plays a key role in both creating demand for change and 
holding governments responsible to their commitments. We therefore also anticipate using 
MENA-IF resources to support robust civil society participation along these dimensions. Non- 
governmental organizations may also play key roles in providing technical assistance for policy, 
legal or regulatory reforms identified in reform plans. Further, with respect to MENA-IF 
transition/stabilization support, non-govemmental organizations are key partners for addressing 
transition/stabilization contingencies 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Kay Granger on behalf of 
Representative Denny Rehberg 
House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

The amount allocated by the Department of State to the Mike Mansfield 
Fellowship Program, which provides U.S. Government employees with direct 
experience working within the government of a key U.S. ally, was cut in FYl 1 and 
is expected to face another reduction in FYl 2. The FYl 3 budget eliminates 
funding for the program. As a key ally that is second only to the United States in 
providing funding in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Pakistan, Japan remains an extremely 
important partner for the United States. Why has the Department of State 
repeatedly cut and now eliminated funding for this program? 

Answer: 


We are not eliminating funding for the Mansfield Fellowship Program in FY 
2013; we anticipate preserving funding at FY12 levels. We are simply moving it 
to another budget line, specifically the Citizen Exchanges line, in order to have 
maximum programmatic flexibility. We are fully committed to the legacy of Mike 
Mansfield, and to supporting public diplomacy programs with Japan. We look 
forward to working with Congress, the Mansfield Foundation and our Japanese 
interlocutors on ways in which we can use these program funds to expand our 
engagement with Japan to include larger numbers of participants, including young 
people and professionals. This restructuring would enable us to reach out to 
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audiences with whom we are not currently engaged. While tliis program has been 
beneficial to our bilateral relationship, we aim to make it stronger. As currently 
structured, only four to five Americans take part in the program each year with an 
average participant cost of $400,000. This amount is many times greater than any 
other exchange program supported by the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. This program, which has been in operation for 17 years, has fewer than 
100 alumni and is a one-way exchange. We propose working with Congress, the 
Mansfield Foundation and the Government of Japan to develop a program model 
that significantly increases the numbers of participants, broadens the pool from 
which prospective Fellowship participants may apply (currently only USG 
employees may be considered for the program), and connects with youth, at much 
lower unit costs. We also propose making the program a two-way exchange so 
that both the U.S. and Japan can fully benefit. We believe our vision for this 
program is consistent with the recent Tomodachi Initiative with Japan, which 
supports Japan’s recoveiy, and invests in the next generation of Japanese and 
Americans in ways that strengthen cultural and economic ties, and deepen the 
friendship between the United States and Japan over the long-term. And it would 
guarantee that the Mansfield program aims are in line with our current strategic 
bilateral objectives with Japan, which include greater outreach with youth 


audiences. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M, Lowey (#1) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The Global Health Initiative (GHI) was created to coordinate activities 
across U.S. government structures, programs and funding streams engaged 
in global health. You have made it clear that you want to restore USAID’s 
standing as the premier development agency in the w'orld, yet, nearly three 
years into the initiative, critical issues relating to leadership and authority are 
still waiting to be decided. The QDDR calls for USAID to assume 
leadership of the GHI by September 2012, pending progress on certain 
benchmarks. However, the process for making this decision remains 
unclear. When do you anticipate a decision will be made? 

Answer : 

We have designed a process to evaluate USAID’s progress towards meeting 
the benchmarks laid out in the QDDR. We are in the midst of that evaluation 
process now. A decision will be made consistent with our original QDDR 
deadline of September 2012, if not before. We are happy to discuss the 
details of the process in a meeting with you or your staff. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#2) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 

Institutional Capacity of the Global Health Initiative (GHI) 
Question : 

The Global Health Initiative (GHI) is an important part of the development 
portfolio, but questions remain as to the structure and operational control of 
the initiative. Over the years, as we have endeavored to rebuild countless 
nations around the world, we know that for sustainable change to be made 
we have to build institutional capacity. Are the mechanisms to build the 
institutional capacity being implemented within GHI? Are we setting up the 
GHI in a manner that will allow the initiative to succeed in the years ahead? 
How can we ensure that the GHI is more than the convener of the 
interagency process but has the authority to leverage the critically important 
work being done across the USG on global health? 

Answer : 

The Office of the Global Health Initiative was established at the 
Department of State last year with the goal of establishing one USG voice 
for global health through coordination and collaboration among the various 
USG global health agencies. We have made great progress toward that goal, 
and there is more left to do. We have established a governance structure, 
involving regular meetings and communications between the GHI agencies 
and offices. Monthly meetings of the Operating Committee, chaired by 
Executive Director Lois Quain, bring together senior leaders from the three 
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core global health agencies, USAID, CDC, and OGAC. Weekly Tuesday 
meetings of the GHI Deputies and Friday phone calls country liaison 
leadership teams from each of the agencies allow us to foster coordination 
and collaboration on policies, programming, infonnation, events, and issues 
relating to our global health efforts abroad. GHI also convenes quarterly 
meetings with the larger USG health community, including DoD, Peace 
Corps, HHS (including FDA and NIH), Commerce, OMB, Treasury and 
offices within the State Department, such as the Secretary’s Office of Global 
Women’s Issues and International Health and Biodefense, to discuss how the 
global health issues we all face overlap and how to take advantage of 
cooperation and synergies. 

The QDDR asked our Chiefs of Mission around the world to take on 
the role of “CEO” of health programs. Chief of Mission whole of 
government leadership has already resulted in increased coordination of all 
agencies at the countiy level, improving efficiencies and reducing 
redundancies. Under the authority of our Chiefs of Mission, a GHI 
coordinator from one of the core agencies in each countiy drives a cohesive 
approach. GHI has established an interagency country liaison team in 
Washington with tripartite leadership from USAID, CDC and OGAC. This 
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team has worked closely with in-country GHl teams to complete more than 
40 GHl whole-of-govemment country strategies. 

We have found that trust and neutrality give GHl status and authority 
among our interagency health colleagues. GHl has worked hard to build 
this trust at all levels within the core global health agencies. This trust is 
reflected in the willingness for agencies to detail members of their staff to 
GHl. We have one or more staff member on detailee from USAID, CDC 
and OGAC. GHl has used its position as a neutral coordinator and arbitrator 
to bring the agencies together and has been able to leverage our relationships 
to coordinate USG policies and programming. We have enacted significant 
change in how the interagency works together to advance our efforts in 
global health. To ensure the GHl will have the resources necessary to 
continue these activities, GHl has worked with the Department of State and 
0MB to request FY13 funds to hire four additional long-term staff This 
request was made to cover this important priority and without any 
knowledge of the prospective outcome of the QDDR benchmark process and 
its potential impact on the location of the office. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#3) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The security situation in Iraq not only considerably increases the cost of 
maintaining personnel there, but also is reported to significantly limit the 
ability of those personnel to engage with the local population, monitor U.S.- 
supported activities, and otherwise perform their jobs properly. How does 
State Department determine which responsibilities justify these cost? How 
do you anticipate the costs and restrictions associated with personnel 
security to change the next few years, if at all? Do you believe that the 
current civilian presence in Iraq is appropriate given the vacancies at other 
high priority missions around the globe? 

Answer : 

While the security situation remains challenging, violence in Iraq 
today is significantly lower than what we saw three or four years ago. The 
level of violence has continued to fall since the departure of U.S. troops last 
December. Nonetheless, we recognize that this trend could be reversed, so 
we must be prepared for American interests in Iraq to continue to face 
significant security challenges. 

While placing the highest priority on the safety and security of our 
personnel, the Department has been taking extraordinary measures for a 
number of years to enable members of the Mission to meet outside of secure 
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facilities with the Iraqi government and people. Our diplomats and 
development experts are fully engaged in strengthening the relationships we 
have built with Iraqi officials, politicians, and social leaders. Our 
Ambassador and Embassy officers meet regularly with President Talabani, 
Prime Minister Maliki, cabinet ministers, parliamentarians, and civil society 
leaders throughout Iraq. The level and breadth of engagements outside the 
Embassy are higher today than they were before withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

U.S. engagement in Iraq remains critical to U.S. national security. We 
are dedicated to supporting a sovereign, stable, and self-reliant Iraq that can 
be a partner to the United States in the region as well as a voice of tolerance 
and democracy in the Middle East. The costs and risks of our civilian 
presence remain significant, but they are far outweighed by the benefits of 
continued engagement. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton by 
Congresswoman Nita M. Lowey (#4. A) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

4.A. Which responsibilities taken over from the Department of Defense in 
Iraq have proven most challenging, and why? 

Answer : 

The Departments of State and Defense have worked in partnership 
throughout our entire engagement in Iraq. Many of our responsibilities have 
been shared: State Department Diplomatic Security has guarded the 
Embassy and other State Department sites; we have deployed planes and 
helicopters to move personnel in support of our mission and we have 
provided a range of services from medical care to vehicle maintenance 
throughout Iraq. DoD continues to provide valuable assistance with the 
Logistics Civil Augmentation Program (LOGCAP), the contract for much of 
our logistic support, as well as support for some specialized security 
equipment. DoD provides security for Office of Security Cooperation - Iraq 
sites throughout the country. The balance of duties has changed, but the 
level of cooperation has not. 
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The two priorities of accomplishing our mission and protecting our 
people meant that the expansion of State’s vital aviation and medical 
programs to cover our consulates and OSC-I sites became the most critical 
challenge. Despite some minor delays in aircraft delivery and staffing that 
required adjustments, coverage remained seamless in the transition. With 
the continued assistance of the Defense Logistics Agency, food and fuel 
continue to reach our sites. 

The greatest challenges for the Department of State and its partners in 
Iraq have been those that stemmed from the end of the procedures that were 
in place under the Security Agreement that expired on December 31,2011. 
As we began to operate our largest diplomatic mission solely under the 
framework of the Vienna Conventions on Diplomatic and Consular 
Relations, both the Government of Iraq and our Mission have had to contend 
with new procedures for customs clearances, visas, and coordination of our 
logistics movements within a country that is still dealing with a difficult 
security situation. Working out the new procedures has caused a delay in 
the arrival of some contractor personnel and some deliveries, but we are 
successfully working through these issues with Iraqi counterparts and all 
locations have remained mission-ready at all times allowing us to engage 
with the Iraqi people. 
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Our next major challenge is to move to a more traditional support 
stracture in Iraq, as security and local conditions pennit. We are in the 
process of preparing a State successor to LOGCAP, which we will 
implement in stages starting in calendar year 2013. In accordance with our 
practice all over the world, we look for opportunities to increase our 
interactions with the host nation by taking on more Iraqi employees and to 
increase cost and operational efficiency by acquiring goods and services on 
the local economy. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#4B) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

What is the current plan for the Police Development Program (PDP) in Iraq? What 
are the goals of the PDP and can the State Department accomplish them given the 
decline in the program’s scope and size, current funding projections, and the Iraqi 
MOFs apprehensions about the value and efficacy of the program? Is there a risk 
that the PDP might fail or underperform? In your opinion, is there a point at which 
the PDP, if further reduced in size and scope, would no longer be worth 
continuing? Is the MOI capable of sustaining an effective police Force without the 
PDP? What value-added contributions would the PDP provide to the MOI? What 
would be the implications of eliminating the PDP for Iraqi security and crime 
reduction? 


yVnswer; 


The Department’s Iraq Police Development Program (PDP) continues to 
strengthen the leadership and management skills of the Iraqi Ministry of Interior 


(MOI) and police services, thereby helping improve Iraqi capabilities to fight 


crime and terrorism while promoting the rule of law and respect for human rights. 
The PDP was designed to be a flexible program that could be adapted to respond to 


changing needs and interests of the Iraqi Government and its civilian security 


forces as well as U.S. Government budget and political considerations. The 
program’s careful targeting of key law enforcement functions helps to ensure wc 


meet U.S. and Iraqi goals. 
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INL and Embassy Baghdad are currently conducting Iheir first setni-annual 
review of the Police Development Program. The process is intended to monitor 
our progress, and inform how we might adjust our programs effectively and 
efficiently. We expect that the program review will be completed in April and will 
look forward to keeping the Congress informed through regular updates. 

The Iraqi government and the Ministry of Interior (MOI) have made great 
strides in building a substantial public security infrastructure. We believe we can 
contribute significantly to their efforts by helping to ensure that the police 
infrastructure developed with international assi.stance will be sustained and 
proficiently administered by the Iraqis into the future. Better administrative 
systems and processes will help increase the responsiveness of MOI departments 
and agencies, make the most of human and financial resources dedicated to Iraq’s 
public security, and improve the professionalism and efficacy of Iraq’s police 
services. The program helps the MOI and police become an organization that 
protects the public, a departure from Saddam-era practices. 

The PDF also allows us to continue building positive relations across the 
gamut of Iraq’s security and law enforcement sector, including with forces that are 
responsible for maintaining Iraq’s stability and capacity to fight terror. PDP 
success includes greater MOI cooperation with the Embassy and more effective 
protection of U.S, government and private personnel, facilities, and businesses. 
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Strengthened bilateral cooperation also allows us to wage a common fight against 
transnational threats such as terrorism, money-laundering, and smuggling of 
humans and illicit materials. 

Eliminating the PDF would W'eaken or sever many Iraqi ties wdth U.S. 
security institutions and Iraqi adherence to internationally recognized policing and 
human rights standards. The United States has a strategic interest in promoting 
effective Iraqi responses to criminal and terrorist threats. By strengthening 
peaceful dispute-resolution mechanisms, we are helping Iraqi authorities to leant to 
prevent an erosion of confidence in democratic government. We also have an 
interest in supporting the continued development of Iraq's public safety institutions 
in line with the best practices of democratic governments, and in encouraging Iraqi 
authorities not to seek such assistance from governments unfriendly to the United 


States. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#5) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund: In the same budget that the 
Department determines it is better to “normalize” a very successful regional 
assistance account from within the established accounts, the budget requests the 
creation of a new $770 million Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund that 
is in essence a contingency fund with undesignated resources and wide ranging 
notwithstanding and transfer authority. 

a. Please provide some examples of possible projects that could be funded 
by the MENA Incentive Fund and why these projects could not be 
accomplished with the Department’s current transfer and reprogramming 
authorities? Can you tell the Committee what opportunities were lost, 
due to your current transfer and reprogramming authorities? 

b. What oversight mechanisms do you plan to put in place to monitor and 
evaluate MENA Incentive Fund programs? 


Answer; 

The MENA-IF represents a new approach to the Middle East and North 
Africa by demonstrating a visible commitment to reform and to the region; tying 
assistance to reform agendas; and providing flexibility for contingencies in order to 
take advantage of new opportunities. To support this new approach, this Fund is 
requesting the use of broad authorities to allow the USG to better respond to 
political changes in the Middle East and North Africa and incentivize meaningful 
and sustainable political and economic reforms by tying these reforms to 
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significant levels of U.S. assistance. Much like the flexible account and authorities 
we had available to support the post-Soviet transitions, the MENA-IF proposes a 
similar account structure for the regional foreign policy challenge and 
opportunities we face today. 

a. Current transfer and reprogramming authorities allowed the U.S. to respond to 
Arab Spring events in Libya, Tunisia, Egypt and Yemen, but required 
significant tradeoffs with other policy priorities and was not as flexible as the 
response required. The MENA Incentive Fund will enable a more timely and 
flexible USG response to changing events in the region. Furthermore, there is 
an opportunity cost to drawing heavily on global and regional accounts because 
it depletes resources available to respond to other global or regional events. 
Reallocating bilateral funding away from ongoing programs forces tradeoffs 
with other policy priorities or commitments. In addition to reducing 
opportunity costs, the MENA- IF will provide greater flexibility to use creative 
assistance mechanisms such as loan guarantees or enterprise funds without 
having to seek new autliorities each time the Department needs to provide 
short-, medium-, and long-term responses to regional changes. 

b. The U.S. and partner governments will establish joint, public indicators and 
progress benchmarks, together with an ongoing monitoring process. Program 
implementation would involve a set of regular check in points where progress 
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on reforms would be assessed according to predetennined metrics included in 
the plan. The USG would reserve the right to slow down, suspend, or tenninate 
funding based on these assessments. Failure to meet commitments will trigger a 
review of U.S. engagement (e.g., in the case of a decision to suspend or 
terminate the partnership agreement). With respect to results monitoring of 
projects, partnership agreements will follow best-practice guidelines for 
monitoring and evaluation, including establishing baseline indicators, 
conducting interim reviews, and using independent evaluations to assess 
results/outcomes. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#6) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

It is reported in the press that Iran is moving more rapidly than was 
previously expected to produce nuclear luel at a deep underground site in a 
mountain near the holy city of Qum, At the same time Iran is facing an 
unprecedented level of pressure tlirough international sanctions to abandon 
its pursuit of nuclear weapons. While sanctions seem to be having an impact 
on the Iranian economy, do you see any evidence that the regime is seriously 
interested in ending or even delaying its nuclear program? What is the State 
Department’s assessment of the Iranian general population’s opinion of 
proceeding with its nuclear program? Are sanctions increasing fissures 
between the population and the regime? Have international sanctions had an 
effect on the internal politics of Iran? 

Answer ; 

Preventing Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon is a top national 
security priority for the Obama Administration. A nuclear-armed Iran would 
be destabilizing to the region and inimical to broader U.S. nonproliferation 
goals. It is the conclusion of our intelligence community that Iran has not 
yet made the decision to produce a nuclear weapon. There is time for 
diplomacy, coupled with continued strong pressure, to achieve the results we 


desire. 
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The views of average Iranians on their nation’s nuclear program are 
hard to discern. The Iranian government has not made clear to the 
international community the nature of Iran’s nuclear program, and we are 
skeptical that the Iranian people have any better understanding of it. Some 
opinion polls suggest that a majority of Iranians support nuclear power- 
which is very different, of course, from a nuclear weapons program. Iran 
would have the right to a peaceful nuclear program as an NPT signatory', if 
and when it came into compliance with its international nuclear obligations. 

Iran has experienced a dramatic reversal in fortune over the past three 
years as a result of our sanctions regime - the toughest and most 
comprehensive we have ever imposed against Iran, Iran is suffering from 
rising inflation, a plummeting rial, and it is nearly impossible for the country 
to engage in normal trade with the rest of the world because our sanctions 
have disrupted traditional mechanisms for transport and finance. 

Reports on how Iranians perceive this sanctions regime are anecdotal, 
but they indicate that, so far, many Iranians tend to blame the regime for its 
economic mismanagement, as much or more than they do the sanctions. But 
as the impact of the sanctions becomes more severe and widespread, this 
could change. We are trying to monitor this carefully. The impact of 
sanctions on Iran’s internal politics is equally unclear. What is evident. 
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however, is that the regime itself is under tremendous pressure. Iran’s most 
senior leaders have called our expanding sanctions “painful and crippling," 
and “the heaviest eeonomic onslaught on a nation in history.” 

We do not know yet whether Iran under pressure is willing to 
negotiate seriously about its nuclear program, but it is time to find out. The 
P5+1 are now poised to enter talks with Iran that we intend to be the start of 
a sustainable process of engagement aimed at achieving early, tangible 
results. We have an opportunity for a diplomatic solution, but the 
opportunity is not open-ended. Iran must act with seriousness and a sense of 
urgency to resolve the international community’s concerns. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#7) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The FY 2013 budget documents note that the requests for both aid and diplomatic 
operational expenses are meant to address the transition of responsibility to the 
Afghan government and the transition of current military projects to civilian 
oversight. Please explain what both transitions entail in both financial and project 
tenns? What specific activities is the Department of State taking over from DOD? 
What responsibilities are being handed over to the Government of Afghanistan? 
What is the specific planned timing for these transitions? Are there lessons learned 
from the Iraq transition that can be applied to the upcoming transition from 
militaiy to civilian leadership in Afghanistan? 


Answer : 

FY 2013 will be the pivotal year in our preparations for Afghanistan’s 
assumption in December 2014 of security responsibility throughout its territory, as 
laid out in the Lisbon timeline. Our programs in FY 2013 will continue to focus on 
building Afghan civilian capabilities, laying the foundation of Afghanistan’s future 
political and economic stability, and encouraging regional economic integration 
and trade through the New Silk Road vision. At this time, there are no plans to 
transfer significant program responsibilities from the Defense Department to State 
or USAID. We have several current activities where the two Departments work 
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cooperatively to develop programs funded by Defense, such as the Task Force for 
Business and Stability Operations and the Afghan Infrastructure Fund. We seek to 
continue those activities under Defense auspices. Additionally, with the support of 
targeted mentoring and advisory efforts, we may intensify existing State programs 
to focus more on capacity building within the Afghan Government to help it to 
prepare to take on greater responsibilities for programs that had been previously 
implemented by DoD or other international partners. 

The biggest changes will come on the operational side. State must begin to 
prepare for operations once the bulk of U.S. military forces have departed. While 
our military are in the field, we will maintain our civilian presence on field 
platforms. Our plan is to draw down our field staff in parallel with the military 
and, by the end of 2014, ultimately consolidate operations at Embassy Kabul and 
our planned enduring presence posts in Mazar-e-Sharif, Herat, Kandahar, and 
Jalalabad. In planning for our enduring presence in Afghanistan, we are 
incorporating lessons still being learned in Iraq. In Kandahar and Jalalabad, we are 
planning to co-locate with another civilian agency, thereby leveraging existing 
Government contracts and making maximum use of locally engaged staff. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#8) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

I understand Tunisia was recently selected as an MCC threshold country, but is 
already too rich to be considered eligible for the MCC in the FY 12 selection 
process. As the Chair of the Board of MCC can you tell the Committee the reasons 
for MCC working with Tunisia as a threshold country when it is already ineligible 
for the full MCC program? 

Answer : 

In FY 2011, Tunisia qualified as a candidate for MCC funding as a Lower Middle 
Income Country and was selected as eligible for MCC Threshold Program 
assistance that year. Tunisia has met, or been one indicator away from meeting, 
MCC's indicator criteria every previous year since 2006, but had not been 
recommended for threshold eligibility due to its historically poor performance on 
democracy indicators. The "Jasmine Revolution" represented a significant turning 
point in terms of potential for democratic reform and Tunisia demonstrated clear 
trends in a positive direction. Tunisia's economic policies, administrative capacity, 
and progress toward the Millennium Development Goals are also strong in 
comparison with other MCC candidate countries considered for the Threshold 


Program. 
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Tunisia's dramatic changes in governance in 201 1 created a window of opportunity 
for MCC and the U.S. Government. Although the Tunisian economy was 
relatively open and had solid foundations prior to the "Jasmine Revolution," the 
oligopolistic nature of the private sector- with key sectors tied to the ruling family 
- distorted the economy in ways that slowed economic growth and therefore 
employment creation and poverty reduction. The political transition presented an 
opportunity to increase economic freedoms that could lead to faster growth and 
poverty reduction. A threshold program during this unique window of opportunity 
is well suited to help Tunisia move to a more open, market-based economy. 

Tunisia’s FY 2012 per capita Gross National Income of $4, 070 is just above the 
cut-off for Lower Middle Income Countries ($3,975 in FY 2012). Given the 
economic shocks Tunisia experienced in 201 1, the country may fall back into the 
LMIC pool, thereby making it eligible for consideration for an MCC compact. 
There is precedent for this type of return to the LMIC candidate pool; Belize and 
Fiji returned to LMIC status in FY 2010 and FY 2012, respectively. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#9) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

At the 2009 G8 Summit in L’Aquila, the U.S. committed to achieving 
“sustainable global food security.” The U.S. is the preeminent leader in 
efforts against malnutrition, but success in this difficult economic climate 
success requires global efforts to take on global challenges. 

How will the U.S. utilize the upcoming G8 and other international forums to 
leverage our own efforts and engage other nations in tackling this problem, 
which hampers both children’s development and economic growth? 

Answer : 

For the 2012 Camp David Summit, the United States is working with 
G-8 partners, African leaders, international organizations, and the private 
sector to launch an initiative-centered improving food security and nutrition 
for millions in Africa. While the 2009 L’Aquila Food Security Initiative 
marked a turning-point in public-sector investment in agriculture and rural 
development by mobilizing more than $22 billion in donor support, the New 
Alliance will focus on catalyzing local and international private investment 
in African agriculture, food security, and nutrition, with a goal of lifting tens 
of millions people out of poverty. Strategies to implement the initiative will 
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pay close attention to the central role of smallhold farmers, and will unleash 
the undemtilized potential of women by giving them greater access to 
agricultural training, finance, and inputs. The United States is also calling 
for wider participation in the Scaling Up Nutrition Movement, a 27-country 
network aimed at mobilizing multi-sectoral action and adoption of proven 
tools to reduce undemutrition, especially during the critical 1,000-days 
window from pregnancy through a child’s second birthday. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#10) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriates Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The Administration has stated that any peace effort should be an “Afghan-led 
process of reconciliation and reintegration”, yet it has been reported that the 
Taliban will only talk to the United States. Afghan Taliban spokesman Zabiullah 
Mujahid told CNN that the Taliban refuse to negotiate with President Hamid 
Karzai's “puppet” government, considering the.se talks pointless as “everyone 
around the world knows that the one who has got the authority in opposition to the 
Mujahideen [Taliban] is America”. Without the Afghan government involved is a 
political settlement viable with the Taliban? Does Karzai have any incentive to 
negotiate a peace deal? 

Answer ; 

The United States fully supports Afghan reconciliation, and President Karzai 
himself has publicly stated his support for a process that provides a peaceful 
resolution to the conflict in Afghanistan. The United Stales has been consistent 
from the start: our goal in supporting Afghan reconciliation is to get Afghans 
talking with other Afghans about the future of their country, and we have been 
clear that any reconciliation process must be inclusive, and based around an 
Afghan-to-Afghan dialogue. Wc remain committed to the necessary outcomes of 
any negotiation: insurgents must renounce violence, break tics with al-Qaida, and 
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support the laws and constitution of Afghanistan, including protecting the rights of 
women and minorities. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#1 1) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The Government of Pakistan has repeatedly said that if the United States wants to 
support economic development in Pakistan, it should do so through a greater 
reliance on trade rather than aid policy. How is the U.S. seeking to meet this 
request? While economic growth is important, how can we also pursue improved 
governance and social services while meeting the Pakistani request for increased 
trade? 


Answer: 


Both the United States and Pakistan share an interest in eventually moving 
beyond the need for international assistance. As such, we are pursuing a nurnber 


of efforts to help Pakistan increase investment, market access and regional 


ec onomi c i n tegration . 

While not directly involving the United States, recent progress oil Tndo- 
Pakistan market access is important positive development in stimulating economic 
growth in Pakistan. We are supportive of the progress that India and Pakistan are 
making on strengthening bilateral trade relations. Recent negotiations have 
produced outcomes we believe will significantly increase trade between the two 
nations. We also support the EU’s preferential tmiff schema through the World 
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Trade Organization (WTO), which was made possible after we helped Pakistan to 
achieve WTO accession. 

To further advance the goals of economic growth and increased trade 
relations, the Administration continues to support Reconstruction Opportunity 
Zones (ROZs) legislation. We believe that the underlying principle of ROZs - 
promoting private sector development in volatile areas of strategic importance to 
U.S. security interests - deserves further attention and discussion. 

The Department also conducts extensive activities to promote 
entrepreneurship and to bring together Pakistani and American business leaders. 
Embassy Islamabad will co-sponsor a Youth Entrepreneurship Conference on 
March 27 in Islamabad in conjunction with the Islamabad Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. The Department also hosts regular video-teleconferences through 
which Pakistani-American entrepreneurs mentor budding entrepreneurs in 
Pakistan. 

In addition, U.S. assistance is enabling increased trade by supporting 
implementation of the Afghanistan-Pakistan Transit Trade Agreement, including 
reducing the time for completing Karachi port formalities from 43 to 23 days. U.S. 
assistance has also provided training to mango farmers and processors - creating 
jobs and expanding exports - and trained 70,000 micro-entrepreneurs, mostly 
w'omen, to improve production and increase their incomes. An assistance initiative 
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that would help provide investment capital to small and medium-sized Pakistani 
businesses is also under design. 

As we begin to focus more on improving market access, it is still important 
to use U.S. assistance to build Pakistan’s capacity to provide basic social services. 
Future generations of Pakistanis need a quality education if they will participate 
meaningfully in the world economy and support a tolerant, democratic future for 
Pakistan. U.S. assistance is also used to strengthen the government’s capacity to 
provide quality education and essential health services to its population, including 
women and girls. 

Woven into our entire assistance portfolio is an emphasis on governance, and 
policy reform. Because almost half of U.S. civilian assistance funds are 
implemented through Government of Pakistan partner agencies, our programs 
simultaneously strengthen the capacity of the government to implement programs 
and administer services while also helping to the Pakistani people. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Congresswoman Nita M. l^owey (#12) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


The budget request calls for the creation of an enterprise fund in Pakistan. 
Congress did not support providing an enterprise fund for Pakistan in the FY 2012 
bill. What do we gain by establishing an enterprise fund? How does this promote 
private sector growth in Pakistan? How does the Administration intend to ensure 
funding is used as it is intended? In light of current relations with Pakistan, how 
high of a priority is this for the administration? What other options is the 
administration exploring for promoting investment and stimulating private sector 
growth in Pakistan? 

An.swer; 


Pakistan’s long-term stability, which is in the national security interest of the 
United States, will in part be determined by Pakistan’s economic growth and 
ability to provide jobs for its growing population. Ultimately, it is the private 
sector that must drive job growth and help Pakistan get beyond its dependence on 
international assistance. Small- and medium-sized enteipriscs (SMEs), which 
represent 90 percent of Pakistan’s businesses, employ 78 percent of the non- 
agriciiltural workforce, and contribute over 30 percent of GDP - yet they receive 
less than one in seven commercial bank loans and have no access to private 
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investment capital to expand operations, develop new products and markets, and 
create new jobs. 

A Congressionally authorized enterprise fund for Pakistan would advance 
the cause of “trade, not Just aid” by providing SMEs the capital they need to grow 
their businesses and contribute to Pakistan’s economy. Jn turn, a fund promotes 
both U.S. and Pakistani economic interests and helps Pakistan move beyond 
assistance, which also benefits the U.S. taxpayer. As such, we stand by the request 
for authorization in the FY 2013 budget. 

The Administration takes stewardship of tax payer dollars very seriously. 
Prior to receiving funds, USAID’s Office of Financial Management (OEM) 
performs pre-award assessments of all prospective partner organizations. If 
weaknesses are identified, OFM’s Assessment and Strengthening Program (ASP) 
can provide technical assistance to local partners to enable them to mitigate risks 
and build the entity’s management capacity, all which help to ensure that funds are 
used for the purposes intended. 

Despite recent challenges in the relationship, increasing private sector 
investment in Pakistan remains in the U.S. interest and a Department priority. 

Over the long term, a strong Pakistani economy helps deter vulnerable Pakistanis 
from a life of extremism and promotes goodwill and commerce between Pakistan 
and regional and international trade partners. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

It has been said that Pakistan “buy-off’ or engagement is critical to our efforts to 
stabilize Afghanistan and have a viable political resolution to the Afghan war. 
What are the Pakistanis doing in this regard? Pakistan has indicated that they will 
support reconciliation that is Afghan-owned and led. Are they supporting the 
peace efforts? Is there any truth to reports that Pakistan Foreign Minister Khar has 
said that if asked the Pakistan government would encourage militant groups like 
the Haqqani network or the Taliban to lay down their weapons if asked by Kabul? 

Answer : 

Pakistan has a crucial supporting role to play, as do other countries in the 
region, as highlighted hy the regional November 201 1 Istanbul Conference and the 
international December 20 1 1 Bonn Conference. 


We welcome the recent Pakistani statements supporting Afghan 


reconciliation aimed at reaching an intra- Afghan political statement, including 
Prime Minister Gilani’s February 24 statement calling on the Taliban leadership 
and other Afghan groups, including Hizb-e-lslanii, to participate in a national 


reconciliation and peace process. 


Pakistan’s ptuticipation in the March 25 Core Group meeting with 
Afghanistan and the United States is further evidence of Pakistan’s commitment to 
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support Afghan reconciliation efforts. We also support Pakistan’s bilateral 
conversations with the Afghan government regarding issues related to 
reconciliation and shared interests to end the violence and reach a peaceful 
resolution to the conflict. Pakistan’s positive rhetoric will be tested as 
reconciliation efforts move forward, requiring the full support of Afghanistan’s 
neighbors and regional allies. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillarj' Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#14) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


There has been much discussion by Congress and the media of the effects of 
possible sequestration as laid out in the Budget Control Act of last summer. 
However, most of the discussion has focused solely on the Defense 
Department’s budget. What is the Department’s current thinking, and are 
preparations being made, for a possible 8% cut to international affairs 
programs if sequestration goes into effect in January 2013? 


Answer : 

We urge Congress to enact balanced deficit reduction legislation that 
avoids sequestration. If necessary, the Admini.stration will be addressing 
important technical questions concerning a sequester, but now is the time to 
focus on enacting the balanced framework proposed in the President’s 
Budget. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#15) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The unrest across the Middle East, especially in Syria, and the growing tension 
with Iran is already driving up oil prices, and therefore the price of food and other 
necessities. I share the concerns that have been expressed by many about what 
effect the rising price of oil will have on the U.S. economy and our domestic 
economic recovery. But I am also concerned about what the impact will be on our 
aid efforts. Will a spike in oil prices be detrimental to our efforts to distribute aid? 
Are we looking at another global food crisis? If so, how is the State Department 
planning to address this crisis? 

Answer ; 

Short-term movements in oil prices can usually be absorbed with relatively 
few negative impacts on our efforts to distribute aid. However, a longer term price 
increase raises the costs of both agricultural inputs and transportation. This raises 
food and commodity prices, adversely impacting the poor who spend a 
disproportionate portion of their income on food. This will increase the number of 
people who are vulnerable and push those already vulnerable closer to requiring 
food aid. 

Food aid provided by the United States Government (USG) is a life-saving 
measure for millions of vulnerable people overseas. As the USG purchases its 
food assistance on the open market and ships it thousands of miles, the cost of 
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providing food assistance is impacted by energy prices. The Office of Food for 
Peace at USAID works to counteract higher prices by pursuing greater efficiencies 
in its programming. 

In addition, the Feed the Future Initiative (FTF) stands alongside the 
Administration’s ongoing commitment to humanitarian assistance, which alleviates 
the immediate impacts of hunger and malnutrition. Feed the Future is applying the 
lessons learned from the 2007-2008 food price crisis through its work with 
bilateral and multilateral institutions, such as the UN food agencies, the G-20, and 
APEC, to encourage all nations to pursue sound policies that promote agricultural 
growth, facilitate reliable trade flows, and mitigate price volatility. At the 
household level, use of new technologies, and improved access to local, regional, 
and global markets will make improve efficiency and productivity for farmers, 
including small holder farmers, reducing their vulnerability to price shocks. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#16) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

The 2012 National Defense Authorization Act established a Global Security 
Contingency Fund, a new fund jointly administered and funded by the State 
Department and the Department of Defense to provide assistance to foreign 
military forces and other national security forces that provide border and maritime 
security and counterterrorism operations and the foreign governments’ justice 
sectors. When first formally proposed by the State Department last year in its FY 
2012 budget request, the GSCF was described as a three-year pilot project for State 
and DOD to experiment with jointly administering security assistance funds. Have 
State and DOD developed a concrete divi,sion of responsibilities and labor for 
administering the GSCF? How much of these funds is being used for, or planned 
for u,se in, justice sector, rule of law, and stabilization programs? In FY 2012, 

State allocated .$50 million for the GSCF in its Overseas Contingency Operations 
account and in FY 2013, State is requesting ,$25 million in its base account, what 
has been or is planned to be, the DOD contribution to these programs? 

Answer; 


In the three months since the passage of the 2012 National Defense 
Authorization Act, the Departments of State and Defense developed an agreement 
that has permitted the creation of a joint Global Security Contingency Fund 
(GSCF) staff, led by a director from State and a deputy director from DoD, It will 
be housed in the Department of State. At the current time, the majority of 
administrative expenses will be covered by the State Department. 
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The joint GSCF staff has been developing Implementing Guidelines that 
establish GSCF objectives, designation criteria, and processes for joint plan 
development and implementation. The two Departments are emphasizing joint 
formulation and shared responsibility rather than “concrete divisions of 
responsibility” with respect to GSCF administration and country planning. 
Implementation will be conducted by the appropriate offices and departments 
using existing processes whenever possible. 

Specific funding levels arc not being establi.shed now for the justice .sector, 
rule of law, and/or stabilization programs. The total amount of GSCF funding that 
will be used for such programs will ultimately depend on country-specific 
determinations. 

For FY 2012, the Department of State indicated in the FY 2013 President’s 
Budget its intent to provide $50 million for the GSCF through a transfer from the 
Pakistan Counterinsurgency Capability Fund. For FY 2013, in addition to the 
Department’s request to renew the $50 million transfer authority in FY 2013, it is 
requesting a $25 million appropriation. DoD is authorized to transfer up to $200 
million into the GSCF this fiscal year and, according to DoD, will make decisions 
on how' much to transfer either at the point when countries are designated or when 
plans are approved. DoD plans to contribute 80% of the funds for each country 
project per the ratio established in the FY 2012 GSCF authorization. Any 
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additional funding of the GSCF in the out-years will depend on the availability of 
resources to satisfy the Department’s minimum contribution requirements. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#17) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The President’s FY 2013 request includes $370 million in economic 
assistance for the West Bank and Gaza to support the economic development 
necessary for a future Palestinian state that can exist side-by-side with Israel 
in peace and security, while increasing the capacity of the Palestinian 
Authority to meet the needs of its people. Has there been any improvement 
in the Palestinian economy in the West Bank? If so, do you see a lessening 
of the need for donor funding for budget support? How much specifically 
have the Arab states contributed to help the Palestinian Authority over the 
past few years? 

AnsM'er : 

From 2007 to 201 1 the Palestinian economy in the West Bank grew 
steadily following Salam Fayyad’s appointment as prime minister, 
improvements in security, casing of Israeli restrictions on movement, and 
Palestinian fiscal and institutional reforms. In 201 1 the We.st Bank’s real 
GDP growth slowed to 5.7 percent, down from 9 percent in 2008-2010. 
According to the World Bank and IMF, the reduced growth reflects 
continued fiscal retrenchment, declining donor aid, the global economic 
slowdown, and the absence of further easing of restrictions on internal 
movement and exports. 
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The Palestinian Authority (PA) has gradually decreased its 
dependency on donor assistance over the last several years due to a 
combination of reforms, improved expenditure controls, enhanced revenue 
capture, and the reality of waning donor assistance. In 2007, budget support 
was 20 percent of nominal GDP, and only 9.5 percent in 2011. 

Unfortunately, the PA still faces severe budget shortfalls and a 
projected 20 1 2 deficit of $1.1 billion. Assuming that the United States is 
able to deliver $200 million in FY201 2 direct budget support, the PA would 
still be about $300 million short on recurrent expenditures, and unable to 
address its $400 million in private sector debt. Bank lending is no longer an 
option, as PA debt to banks has grown to about $l billion. 

The USG continues to push Arab donors to provide additional budget 
support to the PA, which resulted in approximately $341 million in Arab 
budget support in 201 1 . However, projected Arab budget support for 201 2 
is only $185 million. U.S. leverage with other donors will be dependent on 
our ability to deliver our own FY201 2 budget support in a timely manner. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#18) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Madam Secretary, you have been very clear that the United States 
cannot support any government that consists of Hamas unless and until 
Hamas adopts the Quartet principles. In light of the “Doha Declaration” that 
proposed reconciliation between Hamas and Fatah what happens to U.S. 
assistance to the Palestinians if a unity government including Hamas is 
formed? If a unity government is formed could the Department of State 
make the required certifications for aid to flow? If there was a unity 
government with Hamas would assistance continue to the Security Forces? 


Answer ; 

We continue to closely monitor developments related to Palestinian 
reconciliation, including the February 6 “Doha Declaration” tind its possible 
implementation. 

There have been a number of public agreements regarding Hamas- 
Fatah reconciliation over the past few years, but very little has happened on 
the ground. To date no changes have been made in the structure and 
makeup of the Palestinian Authority (PA) - Mahmoud Abbas remains the 
President and Salam Fayyad remains the Prime Minister. Palestinian 
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security forces continue to actively pursue and arrest those seeking to 
undermine stability, including Hamas militants. 

Our position has not changed. Hamas remains a designated Foreign 
Terrorist Organization. We have been clear with the Palestinian leadership 
about the principles that must guide a possible future. Palestinian government 
in order for it to play a constructive role in achieving peace and building an 
independent state. Any Palestinian government must embrace the “Quartet 
Principles” - it must unambiguously and explicitly commit to nonviolence, 
recognition of Israel, and acceptance of previous agreements and obligations 
between the parties. President Abbas has been clear that he remains 
committed to those principles. If a new government emerges, we will 
evaluate it carefully in accordance with the provisions of U.S. law, including 
the provisions of the 20 1 2 appropriations act. We will ensure our policy 
toward such a government fully complies with that law. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#19) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The QDDR called For a focus of diplomatic resources in regions and posts of 
increasing strategic interest to the United States. The Department of Defense has 
announced what has been called a “pivot to the Pacific” to reflect growing securit) 
interest in Asia. How would you characterize the State Department’s efforts to 
also “pivot to the Pacific”? What are the obstacles, if any, to better aligning 
diplomatic facilities and personnel with current strategic foreign policy priorities? 
What type of engagement is intended for Burma? 


Answer : 

The Asia-Pacific has become a key driver of global politics. The region 
spans two oceans that are increasingly linked by shipping and strategy. It boasts 
almost half the world’s population. It includes many of the key engines of the 
global economy, as well as the largest emitters of greenhouse gases. It is home to 
several of our key allies and important emerging powers like China, India, and 
Indonesia. One of the most important tasks of American statecraft over the next 
decade will therefore be to lock in a substantially increased investment - 
diplomatic, economic, strategic, and otherwise - in the Asia-Pacific region. Our 
work proceeds along six key lines of action; strengthening bilateral security 
alliances; deepening our working relationships with emerging powers, including 



with China; engaging with regional multilateral institutions; expanding trade and 
investment; forging a broad-based military presence; and advtincing democracy 
and human rights. 

The efforts of our diplomats are an essential part of our longstanding and 
ongoing engagement in the region. They are a critical component of how we 
pursue and achieve our strategic objectives. While overall fiscal constraints in the 
foreign affairs budget have placed limits on our ability to increase direct State 
Department and USAID resources to the region in FY 2013, we are working 
clo.sely with the full spectrum of interagency partners to make sure our diplomatic, 
defense, and development efforts are focused and coordinated to .support our 
elevated commitment to the region. 

For example, we successfully concluded our implementation review proces.s 
for our free trade agreement with the Republic of Korea, which entered into force 
on March 15 of this year, and are now working aggressively on the Trans Pacific 
Partnership. We are substantially increasing our consular resources in China to 
address an unprecedented increase in demand for U.S. visas. Wc arc expanding 
our consular presence at every single post in China, and visa issuances have more 
than doubled in the last five years. In recognition of the growing importance of 
multilateral institutions in the Asia-Pacific, we opened a permanent mission and 
appointed a resident Ambassador to ASEAN and President Obama joined the East 



Asia Summit, the region’s preeminent forum to discuss political and strategic 
issues. We remain more committed than ever to the region and to making sure 
America remains a leader in the Pacific arena. 

In response to recent signs of political and economic opening in Burma, our 
“action-for-action” strategy aims to support those who pursue reform and to 
encourage further reforms. Following a substantial release of political prisoners in 
January', the President and I announced that the United States would upgrade 
diplomatic ties by e.Kchanging Ambassadors. This action will enable us to 
strengthen our ongoing high-level dialogue with senior government officials and 
pro-democracy groups, deepen and establish long-term tics with the Burmese 
government and people, and identify new possibilities to support the reform 
process. 

We expect, our Ambassador, once nominated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, to work in close coordination with the Special Representative and 
Policy Coordinator for Burma. There arc several instances where the United States 
has diplomatic representation in country at the Ambassadorial level and 
Ambassadorial rank representatives who work in Washington and play a key 
coordinating role with the international community. 

We have taken a number of other efforts to encourage further reform in 
Burma, including supporting the efforts of international financial institutions to 
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conduct assessment missions and provide limited technical assistance to assist 
Burma with prioritizing and sequencing its poverty alleviation and development 
needs. We have also taken steps to resume counternarcotics cooperation, to restart 
humanitarian cooperation with a World War II remains recovery program, and to 
invite Burmese participation in the Lower Mekong Initiative. We also continue to 
seek ways to expand U.S. assistance for microfinance and health activities in 
Burma. In response to increased desire to develop civil society, we are renovating 
our American Center in Rangoon to increase its capacity for outreach and 
identifying ways to enhance our education and exchange programs to increase our 
people to people activities. We will consider further actions following the April 1 
by-elections, which serves as another important benchmark for measuring progress 


on reform in Burma. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#20) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Despite last June’s important milestone with the passage of the Victims Law in 
Colombia, and the Santos Administration’s consistently better rhetoric on human 
rights, the human rights situation in Colombia remains dire. Specifically, the 
Santos Administration is attempting to push through Congress a provision 
regarding military jurisdiction in human rights cases which threatens to undo much 
of the progress achieved since early 2007 in ensuring justice for severe human 
rights crimes committed by members of the military. What is State Department 
doing to encourage the Colombian government to withdraw the proposal to expand 
military jurisdiction? If the proposal goes into effect, how can the Colombian 
government comply with its obligation to “prevent violence against labor leaders, 
and prosecute the perpetrators of such violence,” in cases involving members of 
the military? How could the Slate Department certify that Colombia meets the 
human rights conditions in the 2012 Act? How would such a downgrading of 
human rights protections impact the implementation of the Colombian Free Trade 
Agreement? 

Answer; 


The United States and Colombia have maintained an important dialogue on 
human rights, including on the is.sue of impunity for crimes allegedly committed 
by members of the armed forces. This engagement has contributed to important 
advances. 


Last November, the Colombian government advocated for changes to the 
military justice system, including a constitutional reform that we understand would 
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presume jurisdiction for the military courts when alleged crimes arc committed by 
military personnel “in the course of duty.” Given the Colombian military justice 
system’s inadequacies, whether in delivering adequate results in a timely matter, in 
its treatment of convicted officers, or its slowmess in transferring cases, some 
observers, including domestic and international groups and the U.S. government, 
expressed concerns about the proposed changes. Among our shared concerns w'ere 
the lack of transparency which characterized the reform process, the poor record of 
the military justice system, the lack of clarity regarding which would be judged in 
either the civil or the military system, and the potential for a secular impact on 
justice in cases involving the military. 

In response to growing public debate and our diplomacy. Minister of 
Defense Pinzon created a Blue Ribbon Commission composed of three former 
constitutional court magistrates, one former vice minister of justice, and two retired 
generals to review the proposed military judicial reforms for compliance with 
domestic law and international obligations. The Commission recommended that 
the Santos administration remove the provision in question from the larger judicial 
reform bill and submit a separate, comprehensive bill to address military justice 
reform. 

The Santos administration requested that the problematic provision be 
removed from the justice reform bill currently with Congress for approval. The 
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political parties in the governing “Unity Coalition” are in talks about removing the 
provision, but they have yet to reach agreement. 

Minister of Defense Pinzon presented a new, stand-alone military justice 
reform bill to the Colombian Congress, on March 16. The bill calls for alleged 
violations of international humanitarian law to be tried by military courts and 
violations of human rights to be tried in the civilian system. The draft bill specifies 
several human rights violations that would fall under the jurisdiction of the civilian 
courts. It also calls for the creation of a mixed (military/civilian) body to 
investigate alleged crimes by service members and a court of guarantees to protect 
the legal rights of the accused. The bill must be debated in the Colombian 
Congress eight times before it would be finally voted on, during which time 
stakeholders will be in a position to review the law and its potential impacts, and 
make comments on it. For our pan, we are examining the new draft bill and 
consulting with experts to better understand the proposed system and how it might 
affect justice for victims of human rights abuses. 

Let me underscore that the Department continues to consider it essential that 
all credible allegations of human rights abuses be investigated and tried under the 
civilian justice system. As we have said before, it is important that the Armed 
Forces stay focused on the years-long process of building a culture of human rights 
and accountability within their in.stitutions. Eliminating impunity and swiftly 
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prosecuting human rights abuses are crucial steps, as is ensuring that service 
members have access to adequate legal counsel. 

With regard to the Colombia Trade Promotion Agreement (CTPA), it will 
not enter into force until Colombia has taken the necessary measures to comply 
with provisions of the CTPA and successfully implement key elements of the 
Labor Action Plan. Under the Action Plan related to Labor Rights, jointly agreed 
to by Presidents Obama and Santos in April 201 1 as part of the free trade 
agreement discussions, Colombia is taking measureable steps to protect labor 
rights, prevent violence against labor activists and union members, including 
expanding protection to union rank and file and improving the teacher protection 
and relocation program, and prosecute perpetrators of labor-related violence. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#21) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Many African countries have made great strides, sometimes in the face of 
tremendous resistance and at great peril, in achieving full human rights and greater 
democratic citizenship. However, the elections last year in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo fell far short of international standards and the legitimacy of the 
government is in question. 

How should the United States engage with the governments of countries such as 
DRC that have come to power as a result of questionable elections? 

How does the State Department assess its efficacy in supporting democratic 
transitions in Africa? 

Answer: 

Many African countries have made progress in holding regular, credible 
elections. Indeed, it was not so long ago that an entire year could pass in Africa 
without any democratic elections whatsoever. Our long-term assistance has 
resulted in positive returns in helping build electoral systems in numerous 
countries which have held credible elections including, Angola, Botswana, Mali, 
Senegal, Benin, Malawi, Guinea, Tanzania, Zambia, Nigeria, Namibia, South 
Africa, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Liberia among otlrers. But even in the face of 
this positive overall trend, flawed elections, such as the one we saw recently in 
DRC, continue to be a part of the political landscape in Africa. 
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In the DRC, as in other African countries with similar electoral challenges, 
we see three guiding principles for USG engagement. First, sustained engagement 
at multiple levels is necessary, including: high-level political interaction; broad 
consultative discussions with varied stakeholders at national, provincial, and 
local/grassroots levels; and coordination with other international institutions 
providing support - diplomatic missions, donor agencies, and multilateral 
institutions. 

Second, democratic transitions require long-term interventions. These 
interventions include; civic education; support for election commissions; technical 
assistance in drafting election laws and political party finance reforms; support to 
implement laws; pre-election voter registration and education; the administration 
and monitoring of elections themselves, including the vote tabulation process, and 
increasingly, the resolution of post-election disputes. All are necessary but none is 
in itself sufficient to ensure smooth, democratic transitions. 

In the DRC and other African countries, we will continue to advocate for 
governmental engagement at the highest levels to address these electoral 
shortcomings. We will seek opportunities to work with civil society and support 
their efforts to be part of the reform process and the system of accountability. In 
many instances, working closely with governments, civil society and other donors 
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to strengthen the technical capacity to conduct credible elections is an effective 
strategy. 

In the DRC, we are in the early stages of creating a new development 
engagement strategy, which may include electoral reform. A focus on electoral 
reforni would start with a joint examination of the specific electoral shortcomings, 
allowing a baseline understanding of the specific nature and extent of the 
underlying problems which plagued the recent election. Getting local buy-in from 
the government and civil society will be fundamental in the development of 
appropriate strategies. This will also allow us to develop synergies with the host 
government, civil society, and other donors in developing viable strategies for 
reform. Sustained engagement at multiple levels in the DRC will be necessary. 

Finally, the efficacy of the United States Government’s democracy 
promotion programs in Africa is typically assessed through monitoring of impact- 
level Indicators over a fixed period. Quantitative research suggests that 
undertaking democracy and governance programs has spurred democratic 
transitions. USAID is adopting new evaluation techniques, including the use of 
impact evaluations, to better assess the efficacy of individual interventions 
designed to encourage democratic transition. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Nita M. Lowey (#22) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


Many African countries have made great strides, sometimes in the face of 
tremendous resistance and at great peril, in achieving full human rights and 
greater democratic citizenship. However, the elections last year in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo fell far short of international standards and 
the legitimacy of the government is in question. 


How should the United States engage with the governments of countries 
such as DRC that have come to power as a result of questionable elections? 
How does the State Department assess its efficacy in supporting democratic 
transitions in Africa? 

Answer : 

Many African countries have made progress in holding regular, 
credible elections. Indeed, it was not so long ago that an entire year could 
pass in Africa without any democratic elections whatsoever. Our long-term 
assistance has resulted in po.sitivc returns in helping build electoral systems 
in numerous countries which have held credible elections including, Angola, 
Botswana, Mali, Senegal, Benin, Malawi, Guinea, Tanzania, Zambia, 
Nigeria, Namibia, South Africa, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Liberia among 
others. But even in the face of this positive overall trend, flawed elections, 
such as the one we saw recently in DRC, continue to be a part of the political 
landscape in Africa. 
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In the DRC, as in other African countries with similar electoral 
challenges, we see three guiding principles for USG engagement. First, 
sustained engagement at multiple levels is necessary, including: high level 
political interaction; broad consultative discussions with varied stakeholders 
at national, provincial, and local/grassroots levels; and coordination with 
other international institutions providing support - diplomatic missions, 
donor agencies, and multi-lateral institutions. 

Second, democratic transitions require long term interventions. These 
interventions include; civic education; support for election commissions; 
technical assi,stance in drafting election laws and political party finance 
reforms; support to implement laws; pre-election voter registration and 
eduealion; the administration and monitoring of elections themselves, 
including the vote tabulation process, and increasingly, the resolution of 
post-election disputes. All are necessary but none is in itself sufficient to 
ensure smooth, democratic transitions. 

In the DRC and other African countries, we will continue to advocate 
for governmental engagement at the highest levels to address these electoral 
shortcomings. We will seek opportunities to work with civil society and 
support their efforts to be part of the reform process and the system of 
accountability. In many instances, working closely with govemments, civil 
society and other donors to strengthen the technical capacity to conduct 
credible elections is an effective strategy. 


In the DRC, we are in the early stages of creating a new' development 
engagement strategy, which may include electoral reform. A focus on 
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electoral reform would start with a joint examination of the specific elec toral 
shortcomings, allowing a baseline understanding of the specific nature and 
extent of the underlying problems which plagued the recent election. 

Getting local buy-in from the govemment and civil society will be 
fundamental in the development of appropriate strategies. This will also 
allow us to develop synergies with the host government, civil society, and 
other donors in developing viable strategies for reform. Sustained 
engagement at multiple levels in the DRC will be necessary'. 

Finally, the efficacy of the United States Government’s democracy 
promotion programs in Africa is typically assessed through monitoring of 
impact-level indicators over a fixed period. Quantitative research suggests 
that undertaking democracy and governance programs has spurred 
democratic transitions. USAID is adopting new evaluation techniques, 
including the use of impact evaluations, to better assess the efficacy of 
individual interventions designed to encourage democratic transition. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#1) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Last year, the Administration requested $20 million for democracy 
assistance to Cuba, the amount it has received the past several years. This 
year, the Administration has recommended that this small but important 
program be cut by 25%, from $20 million to $15 million. The Cuba 
program, if funded at $20 million, only accounts for 0.0387% of the State 
Department and USAID’s foreign aid budget. Why would you recommend 
a cut to democracy assistance to Cuba at such a critical time for the Cuban 
people? 

Answer : 

The U.S. commitment to human rights and democracy in Cuba 
remains strong. The United States has always supported and will continue to 
support human rights activists and fundamental freedoms in Cuba and 
around the world. The FY 201 3 request for $15 million is consistent with 
our current assessment of needs on the ground, and on-island and off-island 
capacity to carry out programs. 

In the last two years, we have made significant management and 
programmatic changes while maintaining our commitment to providing 
humanitarian support, building civil society and democratic space, and 
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facilitating the information flow in, out, and within the island. The two most 
significant changes are executing all awards through full and open 
competition, and focusing all efforts and resources on programs that have 
direct on-island impact. 

The use of annual full and open competitive processes ensures that all 
proposals are assessed equally based upon standard review criteria 
established in funding competition announcements. This approach ensures 
we are maximizing efforts to reach out to the Cuban people in support of 
their desire to freely determine their country's future. Through this 
programmatic focus, wc are able to more effectively support local initiatives 
that embrace core democratic values for a Cuba that respects the human 
rights of all its citizens. 

The combined pipeline (FY2()09 and FY2010) for Department of 
State and USAID implemcnters is about $22 million. Assuming full 
funding and expenditure of the FY 201 1($20 million), FY 2012 ($20 
million), and FY2013 ($15 million) requests, we would have a total of $77 
million in the pipeline for Cuba. In light of the overall constrained fiscal 
environment, we believe the $15 million request level for FY 2013, a 
reduction from prior years, is appropriate and more than adequate to carry 
out the purposes of the program. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#2) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Given the continued imprisonment of humanitarian aid worker Alan Gross 
since December 2009, the murder of four prisoners of conscience during the 
Obama Administration, and the doubling of political arrests from more than 
2,000 in 2010 to more than 4,000 in 2011, do you think that Obama’s policy 
of appeasing the Cuban regime with weakened sanctions, “dialogue,” and 
now cutting democracy assistance, is working? 


Answer : 

The U.S. government remains committed to promoting democracy 
and human rights in Cuba and the rest of the world. Our policy toward Cuba 
is in no way an appeasement to the Cuban regime; to the contrary, President 
Obama has focused on increased engagement with the Cuban people to 
promote democratic ideals and improve human rights conditions on the 
island while maintaining strict sanctions on the Cuban government. 
Regulation changes that facilitate the transfer of remittances to family 
members residing in Cuba help empower individual Cubans and foster their 
independence from the Cuban state. Changes in regulations on purposeful 
travel promote the How of information to the island and enhance Cubans’ 
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exposure to democratic values and ideals. At the same time, given the 
Cuban government’s continued restriction and violation of the human rights 
of the Cuban people, the Administration has not only maintained the 
embargo but also strengthened its enforcement. While the Administration 
engages the Cuban government on a limited set of issues that affect IJ.S. 
national interests, such as maritime migration and air travel safety, as 
President Obama noted in September 2011, we have not seen within Cuba 
the kind of genuine spirit of transformation that would justify eliminating the 
embargo. 

The U.S. government also remains committed to advancing policies 
that support the Cuban people’s desire to freely determine their future and 
that advance U.S. national interests. Consistent with U.S. law toward Cuba, 
foreign assistance programs in Cuba will continue to support humanitarian 
assistance to political prisoners and their families; strengthen civil society; 
and promote fundamental freedoms, especially freedom of expression. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#3) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

So-called “people-to-people” travel has become a complete farce where American 
tourists are led by Cuban regime guides on regime-sanctioned itineraries to places 
such as the Committees for the Defense of the Revolution - where the regime 
coordinates efforts to spy on and intimidate Cubans - and the regime’s censorship 
arm at the Union of Artists and Writers, Yet this type of travel purportedly for the 
benefit of the Cuban people, “to help promote their independence from Cuban 
authorities," 

An,swer : 

Travel to Cuba for tourist activities is against the law and remains so. 
Regulatory changes announced in April 2009 and January 201 1 allow for 
purposeful travel designed to increase pcople-to-people contact; support civil 
society in Cuba; enhance the free flow of information to, from, and among the 
Cuban people; and help promote their independence from Cuban authorities so that 
they can freely determine their future. 

W’e believe American citizens are the best ambassadors of our values and 
that purposeful travel that appropriately expands religious, cultural, and 
educational connection.s between our peoples allows Cubans to experience the 
freedom of association and expression they have too long been denied. Recent 
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trips have focused on support for civil society groups, such as those dedicated to 
promoting selF-cmployment and entrepreneurial initiatives and reinforced the 
importance of obtaining information independent of official sources. Travelers 
from the United States have heard firsthand views from leading dissidents and held 
discussions with Cuban students and teachers. As an example of how this people- 
to-people contact serves to promote independence and democracy within the 
Cuban people, on one recent trip U.S. university students explained our 
educational system in the United States to Cuban students, noting that college 
scholarships arc based on merit, not ideology, describing the correlation between 
higher educational attainment and greater career opportunities. 

While contact with Cuban government officials at some level is unavoidable 
in a totalitarian country such as Cuba, regulations regarding such travel have been 
intentionally structured to maximize the benefits to and contact with the Cuban 


people. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#4) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

How can these trips promote the independence of the Cuban people from the 
Cuban regime when regime operatives approve the itineraries and regime guides 
escort the travelers on propaganda tours of the regime’s various arms of 
oppression? Do you have any plans to exclude regime operatives from 
accompanying U.S. travelers and otherwise controlling these pro-regime 
propaganda trips? 

Answer : 

We believe the positive interaction by U.S. travelers with the Cuban people 
far outweighs any concerns that U.S. travelers will have interaction with Cuban 
officials, unavoidable when visiting a totalitarian country such as Cuba. For many 
trips to the island, the travelers have only minimal contact with Cuban government 
officials. Recent examples include cultural, religious, and educational exchanges, 
as well as meetings with civil society figures. These trips have afforded U.S. 
travelers the opportunity to engage in meaningful interaction with the Cuban 
people in a manner designed by the participants themselves and not the Cuban 
government. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#5) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


I understand that the former residents of Camp Ashraf have been moved to 
so-called “Camp Liberty,” where they are under constant surveillance by 
newly installed cameras and listening devices put in place by the Iraqi 
government at the behest of Iran. Camp Liberty is supposed to be a home, 
not a prison. What will you do to ensure that these cameras and listening 
devices are removed from the Camp so that the residents are no longer 
prisoners in their own homes? What pressure are you putting on the Iraqi 
government to guarantee the security of these Iranian dissidents while they 
are in Iraq? What are you doing to ensure that Camp Liberty residents are 
not forcibly repatriated to Iran, where they would suffer torture and likely 
death? 


Answer : 

On December 25, 2011, the United Nations Assistance Mission in Iraq 
(UNAMI) and the Government of Iraq (GOI) signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU), which paved the way for a peaceful and humane 
temporary relocation of Ashraf residents to Camp Hurriya (formerly Camp 
Liberty) and their eventual departure from Iraq. The United States has 
publicly supported the MOU, while also calling on the GOI to abide by the 
MOU’s terms, specifically the elements of the MOU that provide for the 
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safety and security of the residents, which include a GOI commitment to the 
principle of non-refoulement, or no forced repatriation. 

On January 3 1 , following much work by the GOI, the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and UN Human Rights Office in 
Baghdad determined the infrastructure and facilities at Camp Hurriya to be 
in accordance with international humanitarian standards, as required by the 
MOU. 

On February 1 8, the first group of Ashraf residents relocated to Camp 
Hurriya. UNAMI and the Office of the UNHCR, as they had committed, 
supported that relocation through human rights monitoring and mediation of 
certain issues between the GOI and the residents. There were complications 
during that move, but despite delays, it took place peacefully and the GOI 
provided significant resources for the protection of the residents’ travel. 

U.S, officials from Embassy Baghdad also observed portions of this 
movement, at both Ashraf and Hurriya. A second and similar relocation of 
nearly 400 residents occurred on March 8, followed by a third relocation on 
March 19. 

At Hurriya, the UNHCR has begun a verification and refugee status 
determination process for the relocated residents, and UN monitors are 
available on a round-the-clock presence. The residents at Hurriya, who have 
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access to the internet and unrestricted ability to communicate with anyone 
outside Hurriya, have identified problems with certain facilities at the camp. 
UNAMl, with support from U.S. Embassy Baghdad, has acted swiftly to 
seek repairs to those problems by the GOT. UNAMl and U.S. officials have 
also urged leaders of the residents to work directly with the GOl on issues of 
security, and on resolving remaining and future logistical issues. We have 
seen significant progress between the residents and the GOI on finding 
practical solutions in that regard. Patience and flexibility is required, and 
both the GOI and residents must continue to cooperate to find solutions. 

In addition to our general support for these UN efforts, officials from 
U.S. Embassy Baghdad joined UNAMl in observing parts of the relocation 
and U.S. Embassy officers have visited Humiya frequently since. We 
remain attentive to the situation at Ashraf and Hurriya and remain in active, 
regular contact with both the UN and the GOI in support of completing a 
peaceful and safe relocation process. 

The decision of the remaining Ashraf residents to continue relocations 
to Hurriya is vital in moving forward with the work of UNHCR and the 
subsequent relocation of individuals out of Iraq. We share your interest in 
seeing a peaceful conclusion to this issue and we look forward to continuing 
our dialogue with you. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#6) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Agencies 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

1 was pleased to read about your recent visit to North Africa and Morocco. We all 
agree that this is a very important moment for the region and I believe that you and 
I are in agreement that Morocco presents a promising model. Congress and this 
Committee have long been concerned about resolving the Western Sahara in a 
realistic manner. Last year’s appropriations bill allows for U.S. foreign assistance 
designated for Morocco be used in the Western Sahara in order to extend 
Morocco's reform agenda and support stability in the region. When in the next 
year do you expect that we will see the State Department establish or extend a 
program to this region? 

Answer : 

We remain committed to our strong bilateral relationship to Morocco 
and to working with Morocco on issues of mutual concern: this includes our 
commitment to continue to provide Morocco with development and security 
assistance, including Foreign Military Financing. We are also strongly 
committed to encouraging all countries to foster freedom of expression and to 
protect human rights. We will continue to work with the Government of 
Morocco on these issues. We continue to support efforts to find a peaceful, 
sustainable and mutually-agreed solution to the Western Sahara 
conflict. This includes the UN negotiation process led by the Secretary 
General’s Personal Envoy for Western Sahara, Ambassador Christopher 


Ross. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#7) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Agencies 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

I know you share that concern and have worked to reaffirm the U.S. policy 
of resolving the conflict over the Western Sahara between Morocco and the 
Polisario based on a formula of autonomy under Moroccan sovereignty to be 
negotiated between the parties. This policy began under the Clinton 
Administration and has continued under both President Bush and President 
Obama. As you know it is strongly supported by a bipartisan majority of 
both the U.S. House and Senate. You reiterated the continuation of that 
policy in Morocco over the weekend. We know that drug cartels are filling 
the security void in the region and that Al-Qaeda groups are getting stronger. 
We all agree that resolving this issue would create conditions for better 
economic and security cooperation in the region. Do you believe that we 
can come to a resolution on this issue in the near future? 


Answer : 

We fully support cun-ent efforts by the UN Secretary General and his 
Personal Envoy for Western Sahara, Ambassador Christopher Ross, to find a 
peaceful, sustainable, and mutually agreed solution on the Western Sahara 
conflict. The United States considers the Moroccan autonomy proposal for 
Western Sahara to be a serious, credible, and realistic proposal — a potential 
option for the way forward to resolve the conflict. The United States has 
consistently encouraged the parties to work with the United Nations and 
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with each other, in a spirit of flexibility and compromise, to find a mutually 
acceptable settlement. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#8) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Last year. Congress directed the State Department to assist American 
victims of Libyan terrorism regarding the use of the frozen assets of former 
Libyan dictator Muammar Qaddafi for compensation. As you are aware, the 
compensation fund for American victims of Libyan terrorism established 
pursuant to the Libyan Claims Resolution Act is expected to have a shortfall, 
which will directly affect the victims of Libyan state-sponsored terrorism. 
Please describe efforts the Department is undertaking to; 1) establish 
contingency plans in the event of a shortfall; 2) engage in .state-to-state 
negotiations with the new Libyan government to ensure American victims of 
Libyan state-sponsored terrorism receive full compensation in accordance 
with awards set forth by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission; and 3) 
use assets belonging to Muammar Qaddafi, the Qaddafi family and advisors 
currently under U.S. control to compensate tliese American victims of 
terrorism. 

Answer : 

The Department believes that it is premature to determine whether 
there will be a shortfall in settlement funds. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission (FCSC) is still in the process of adjudicating and, in .some 
cases, establishing the appropriate levels of compensation for many of the 
claims that were referred to it as part of the Libya claims program. The 
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FCSC musl be allowed to complete more of this work before a projection 
regarding the sufficiency of settlement funds can be made. In the event of a 
shortfall, the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 establishes that 
each claimant who receives an award from the FCSC w'ill receive a pro rata 
share of the available settlement funds up to the full amount of that award. 

Regarding possible state-to-state negotiations, the 2008 U.S.~Libya 
Claims Settlement Agreement provided for the “full and final settlement” of 
terrorism-related claims against Libya and its public officials in exchange 
for the $ 1 .5 billion settlement amount. Given the terms of this agreement, 
there does not appear to be a legal basis for seeking additional compensation 
from the Government of Libya at this juncture. Doing so could well 
undermine our efforts to secure compensation for other U.S. nationals 
through similar claims settlements with other governments in the future. 

Furthermore, frozen Qadhafi family assets would not be an 
appropriate source of additional funds for these claims, which the United 
States has already settled through the 2008 U.S. -Libya Claims Settlement 
Agreement. This would similarly undermine the United States’ ability to 
conclude similar claims settlements on behalf of U.S. nationals in the future. 
Moreover, those Qadhafi family assets that are in the United States have 
been frozen pursuant to legally-binding U.N. Security Council Re.solutions. 
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Those resolutions indicate that any frozen assets shall be used for the benefit 
and in accordance with the needs and wishes of the Libyan people. If the 
United States were to unilaterally decide on an alternative disposition of 
these assets, it would undermine our ability to obtain similar U.N. action in 
the future and could expose the United States to claims under international 
law. 

In any event, we are not aware of any Qadhafi family member interest 
in the assets that comprise the amounts reported publicly by the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control (OF AC) as blocked pursuant to the Libya sanctions 
program. We understand that the only property reported to OF AC as 
blocked pursuant to Executive Order 13566 that might contain an interest of 
a Qadhafi family member is non-liquid property regarding which valuation 
would be difficult to ascertain and that may have no significant value. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#9) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The U.S. has played a key role in addressing Iraqi displacement. The U.S. 
continues to be the main donor addressing the needs of Iraqi refugees and 
those internally displaced. These needs persist today after the withdrawal of 
U.S. troops from Iraq. There are many Iraqi refugees who can no longer live 
in safety in Iraq due to their work with the U.S. military or their reliance on 
the U.S. military for safety. How is the U.S. working w'ith the government 
of Iraq and other countries in the region to find a durable solution for these 
refugees? 

Answer : 

In FY 2011, The State Department, through the Bureau of Population, 
Refugees, and Migration (Slate/PRM), provided nearly $290 million to 
support Iraqi refugees, internally-displaced persons ( IDPs), and conflict 
victims. So far this year, Statc/PRM has approved nearly $5 1 million to 
support this population, and more will be provided in the coming months. 
While the U.S. government will continue to provide humanitarian assistance 
through international and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) to these 
populations, we anticipate the levels will decline as the USG shifts from 
relief to development activities, and as the Government of Iraq (GOI) 
assumes increasing ownership of addre.ssing the needs of di.splaced Iraqis. 
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We will also continue our intensive engagement with host governments, the 
GOI, our international organization partners, and our NGO partners in the 
region to protect, assist, and find durable solutions for displaced Iraqis. 

Since 2()()7, the United Stales has admitted nearly 64,000 Iraqi 
refugees and more than 7,500 Iraqi special immigrant visa (SIV) recipients 
for permanent resettlement. More than 10,000 of the refugees accessed the 
U.S. Refugee Admissions Program (USRAP) through a direct access 
mechanism created by the 2008 “Refugee Crisis in Iraq Act. ” Iraqis eligible 
for direct access to the USRAP include direct-hire U.S. employees, 
employees of certain entities receiving U.S. funds, and employees of U.S. - 
based media organizations or NGOs, as well as certain family members of 
those employees and Iraqi beneficiaries of approved 1-130 immigrant visa 
petitions, including Iraqis still inside Iraq. Those who did not qualify per the 
criteria above, were referred for resettlement consideration by the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees and include many with identified 
vulnerabilities, including victims of violence or torture, female-headed 
households, and those with medical needs that could not be met in the 
country of asylum. 

Resettlement processing of Iraqis in Iraq continues unabated. Teams 
of DHS officers travel to Baghdad on a near-constant basis to interview 
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applicants for U.S. resettiement, in a process that has not been impacted by 
the U.S. troop withdrawal. 

We are encouraged by signals that the GOI is assuming more 
responsibility for the welfare of those displaced. For example, in August 
2011 , the GOI increased the return stipend from 1 million dinars (about 
$849) to 4 million dinars ($3,395). In the months following this decision, 
Iraq saw a large increase in returns of both (IDPs) and refugees and, by the 
end of 201 1 , roughly 26 1 ,000 Iraqis had returned to their home areas - the 
highest number since 2004. 

In Iraq, U.S. assistance to IDPs is focused on shelter assistance, legal 
aid and protection, livelihoods training, water/sanilation, health, and 
education services. U.S. programming also focused on countering gender- 
based violence (GB V) with workshops on gender equality and training 
community leaders to combat GBV. 

Outside of Iraq, the USG continues to be the single largest contributor 
of humanitarian assistance (nearly $290 million in FYl 1 for all displaced 
Iraqis in the region) for roughly 168,()0() registered Iraqi refugees in the 
region. As a result of USG contributions, these populations received a range 
of services including relief commodities, shelter, cash and livelihoods 
assistance, health care, and education as well as other forms of assistance. 
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Syria hosts the majority of Iraqi refugees. Despite the violence in 
Syria, USG programs remain ongoing, particularly in Damascus and 
surrounding areas and Iraqi refugees receive cash assistance, education 
support services, and health services through our humanitarian partners. In 
Jordan, the USG has worked with the Government of Jordan to secure the 
right to work for Iraqis in some sectors, access to the national health care 
system for primary health care, and access to schools for Iraqi children. In 
Lebanon, we are working with the Government of Lebanon to support our 
partners in their efforts to create central registration points, legalize the 
temporary stay of refugees, and to grant them the right to work. In Turkey, 
we continue to urge the Govcmment of Turkey to move past being a transit 
country and to support improvements in refugee living conditions that would 
encourage refugees to remain. 

Since 2003, USAID’s Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance 
(USAID/OFDA) has provided more than $451 million of humanitarian 
assistance to IDPs. 

This assistance has included support for the distribution of emergency 
relief commodities; the provision of emergency shelter; expanded access to 
es.sentia! water, sanitation, and hygiene facilities and services; income- 
generating opportunities and economic recovery; strengthened humanitarian 
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coordination and information-sharing among relief agencies supporting 
IDPs; increased food security through agriculture and livestock-rearing 
programs; and the promotion of children’s psychosocial health through the 
operation of child-friendly spaces and teacher training. In addition, 
USAID/OFDA provided capacity building assistance to the Ministry of 
Migration and Displacement (formerly “Displacement and Migration”), 
enabling the Ministry to efficiently provide needs-based assistance to 
vulnerable IDPs. In 2012, USAID/OFDA’s programs in Iraq will transition 
from emergency humanitarian assistance to ongoing development assistance 
necessary for long-term durable solutions. Assessments have repeatedly 
shown that, along with food and shelter, the lack of sustainable employment 
is a primary concern of IDPs, returnees, female-headed households, and 
other vulnerable populations. The lack of durable livelihoods is a major 
cause of ongoing internal displacement. 

Principles relating to return, resettlement and reintegration require that 
competent authorities assume the primary duty and responsibility to either 
allow IDPs to return to their homes, or resettle and reintegrate them 
voluntarily in other parts of the country. Special efforts should also be made 
to ensure full participation of IDPs in planning and management of their 
return, resettlement, and reintegration. IDPs should have the right to 
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participate fully and equally in public affairs, have equal access to public 
services, and not be discriminated against for being displaced. Again, we 
look to the competent authority, the Government of Iraq, to assume, as is 
customarily the case, the primary duty and responsibility to assist IDPs in 
recovering and reclaiming their property and possessions or to compensate 
them for their loss. Finally, international humanitarian organizations and 
other appropriate actors must be allowed rapid and unimpeded access to 
IDPs to assist in their return and resettlement. 

USAID development assistance for durable solutions supports these 
principles through the following activities: 

» Microfinance: USAID has recently committed $18.3 million to 
focusing on expanding access to credit for vulnerable groups, 
including IDPs. 

• Access to .lustice: USAID’s Access to Justice Program assists 
vulnerable and disadvantaged Iraqis by increasing awareness of their 
rights as well as avenues for receiving remedies from the Iraqi 
government. 

• Health and Education: USAID works with the Iraqi Ministry of Health 
to improve their delivery of primary health care services. USAID is 
also currently designing a Primary .Education program which will 
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work with the Ministry of Education to improve the delivery of 
primary education which benefits IDPs. 

By working with the Iraqi government at all levels, and with Iraqi 
counterparts directly engaged and assisting the Iraqi people, USAID 
assistance can help achieve long-term, durable solutions that improves the 
Iraqi government’s response to IDPs needs, while empowering IDPs 
themselves to improve their situation. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#10) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The worsening situation in Syria raises numerous concerns for both 
Iraqi refugees inside Syria and those that have already fled Syria to 
neighboring countries (Jordan, Lebanon and Turkey). As the situation 
continues to deteriorate, it will create additional displacement in the region. 
How is the Department of State working with the international community 
on contingency plans that would respond to the possible increase of 
displacement, especially with our allies Jordan and Turkey? 

Answer : 

The United States remains deeply concerned about the deteriorating 
situation in Syria and implications for the Syrian people. United Nations 
(UN) officials estimate that there are approximately 1 .7 million conflict- 
affected people in Syria, of whom 200,000 are internally displaced persons 
(IDPs). The UN estimates that there have been more than 8,000 civilian 
deaths inside Syria. Thus far, the United States has provided over $10 
million to international and non-governmental organizations to provide 
humanitarian assistance for displaced Syrians, both in Syria and in 
surrounding countries and is in the process of providing additional support. 
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The Governments of Jordan, Turkey, and Lebanon have engaged in 
contingency planning to ensure that they are prepared to address needs in the 
event of increased outflows of Syrians. In doing so, they are coordinating 
with relevant UN agencies and other international humanitarian partners 
who have expertise in this area. United States government officials meet 
regularly with Jordanian and Turkish government officials, humanitarian 
partners, and beneficiaries to assess the effectiveness of the international 
community’s humanitarian response, as well as to plan for a range of 
contingencies as the situation in Syria continues to evolve. 

Jordan has long been a generous host to a number of refugee 
communities, including Palestinian and Iraqi refugees. The international 
community will support Jordan’s efforts to manage the influx of displaced 
persons from Syria by providing protection and assistance to this vulnerable 
population in order to minimize the impact on Jordan’s political and 
economic stability. The Government of Jordan (GOJ) has stated that up to 
80,000 Syrians have entered Jordan since the unrest in Syria began in March 
2011, though the vast majority have not requested or required humanitarian 
assistance. The GOJ, in partnership with a range of UN agencies, is 
providing protection and assistance to approximately 10,000 displaced 
Syrians (4,200 of whom are currently registered with United Nations High 
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Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR)) in the form of food, shelter, health 
care, and education. 

The United States Refugee Admissions Program (USRAP) is 
processing for resettlement a significant caseload of Iraqi refugees in Syria. 
While out-processing and departures from Syria continue for those who have 
been conditionally approved by the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS), thousands of applicants await DHS interview. DHS officers have 
not been able to enter Syria to conduct these interviews since March 201 1. 

Turkey is protecting and assisting displaced Syrians within its borders, 
has maintained an open border to Syrian arrivals and has responded robustly 
to the humanitarian needs of the displaced Syrians through the Turkish Red 
Crescent. There are approximately 10,000 displaced Syrians taking refuge in 
six Turkish camps, where the government is providing shelter, food, non- 
food items, healthcare, education and a wide array of amenities. Many 
other Syrians and Iraqi refugees as well have taken advantage of visa-free 
entry into Turkey but have not taken refuge in Turkish camps. UNHCR 
supports Turkey’s humanitarian response and temporary protection of 
refugees, asylum seekers and displaced Syrians. The United States 
Government stands ready to provide humanitarian assistance should the 
Turkish government request it. 
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U.S. humanitarian assistance efforts in support of displaced Syrians 
include bolstering existing regional stockpiles of humanitarian relief 
commodities, medical supplies, and equipment to be delivered to conflict- 
affected Syrian communities. These stockpiles of food and other emergency 
relief supplies are part of a growing international effort to quickly and 
effectively deliver humanitarian aid to Syrians as access and conditions 
allow. 

The United States is also actively participating in the Syria 
Humanitarian Forum to coordinate international efforts to provide 
humanitarian assistance for Syria under the leadership of the UN’s Office for 
the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA). 

We closely monitor the conditions of and provide assistance to Iraqi 
refugees currently in Syria, who face increased vulnerability due to the 
violence. In FY 201 1, PRM approved nearly $290 million to support Iraqi 
refugees, IDPs, and conflict victims, including those in Syria. So far in FY 
2012, PRM has approved nearly $51 million to support this population, and 
will provide more in the coming months. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson (#1) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 28, 2012 


Question: 

As you know, the President’s Budget Request seeks to address several of the 
reforms outlined in the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review 
(QDDR). The QDDR incorporated an unprecedented emphasis on gender 
integration, recognizing it as a key approach for effective development. 

As the QDDR reaches the stage of implementation, how can you ensure that the 
State Department employs gender integration as a crosscutting approach for 
diplomacy and development rather than relying on separate women’s projects? 

Answer: 


To achieve successful outcomes for U.S. foreign policy priorities, including 
stability, prosperity, and peace, we must focus on promoting gender equality and 
advancing the political, economic, social, and cultural status of women and girls 
across our work. 

To further this strategic imperative and implement the focus on gender 
integration outlined in the Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review 
(QDDR), we have issued the State Department’s first-ever Policy Guidance on 
Promoting Gender Equality to Achieve our National Security and Foreign Policy 
Qbjectives to build on existing efforts to integrate gender throughout all of the 
State Department’s diplomatic and development efforts. The guidance emphasizes 
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four key mechanisms for achieving gender integration: planning and budget 
development, programming, monitoring and evaluation, and management and 
training. The guidance complements the Department’s efforts to address the 
distinct needs of women and girls in disaster and crisis response through the U.S. 
National Action Plan on Women, Peace, and Security framework, as well as 
USAID’s new policy on Gender Equality and Female Empowerment, which 
requires integration of gender throughout our development work. 

Furthering gender equality and advancing the status of women and girls in 
our work means going beyond simply ensuring a balanced approach to our 
diplomatic efforts, development assistance, and humanitarian aid; it also means 
focusing on reducing gaps between women and men and girls and boys in 
resources, opportunities and outcomes in our programs and the full range of our 
engagement with host governments, civil society, and the private sector. It also 
means encouraging and increasing women’s direct participation through bilateral, 
regional, and multilateral diplomacy to ensure better outcomes for governments 


and society. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson (#2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 28, 2012 


Question: 

Decades of research and experience show that integrating gender into program 
design and implementation greatly enhances the effectiveness of international 
assistance projects overall, yielding a better return on investments. 

How will the Administration’s proposed budget support efforts to integrate gender 
throughout U.S. foreign policy programs and strategies and across agencies? 

Answer: 

The Administration’s proposed budget will support efforts to integrate 
gender throughout U.S. foreign policy programs and strategies and across agencies 
through: (a) programs targeted to advance gender equality and the status of 
women and girls, and (b) ensuring that the full range of programs - from economic 
development to humanitarian assistance to exchange programs, as well as conflict 
prevention and crisis response operations ~ identify and address existing 
disparities, capitalize on the skills and contributions of women and girls, and are 
accessible and responsive to women and girls. 

The U.S. National Security Strategy recognizes that “countries are more 
peaceful and prosperous when women are accorded full and equal rights and 
opportunity.” Evidence shows that investments in women’s employment, health. 
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and education are correlated with greater economic growth and more successful 
development outcomes. Engaging women as political and social actors can change 
policy choices and make institutions more representative and better performing. 
And a growing body of evidence shows that women bring a range of unique 
experiences and contributions in decision-making on matters of peace and security 
that lead to improved outcomes in conflict prevention and resolution. 

We estimate that our FY 2013 request for foreign assistance will be used to 
fund over $300 million in activities where gender equality or women’s 
empowerment is an explicit goal; $1.23 billion in activities where gender equality 
or women’s empowerment is an important but secondary outcome; and $147 
million in activities that are aimed at preventing and responding to gender-based 
violence, for a total of $ 1 .68 billion. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson, Jr. (#3) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


Violence against women is a horrific and widespread human rights crisis that 
undermines the effectiveness of existing U.S, investments in global development 
and stability, such as increasing basic education or creating stability in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. The U.S. National Action Plan on Women, Peace and Security 
represents a monumental step towards preventing and addressing violence against 
women and girls in situations of cri.sis and conflict. How is the State Department 
comprehensively integrating an approach to ending violence against women and 
girls internationally into its work in both conflict and non-conflict settings alike? 


Answer ; 

Strengthening the prevention of and response to violence against women and 
girls internationally is of vital importance to the security interests and overall 
toreign policy of the United Stales. Women drive economic growth, women’s 
education is linked to increased national income and improved health, and women 
are essential agents of change in peace-building and conflict resolution. 

Conversely, violence against women and the social stigma of violence negatively 
affect the ability of women and girls to participate fully in and contribute to their 
communities - economically, politically, and socially. 

The State Department is taking a multi-pronged approach to addressing 
violence again.st women and girls, including both .short and long term goals to 
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ensure appropriate care for survivors while also strengthening deterrents against 
such violence. Our priorities include the protection of women (meeting physical, 
legal and psychosocial needs): the prevention of violence against women and girls; 
and the prosecution of perpetrators in order to address impunity and strengthen 
judicial systems. The State Department raises such issues diplomatically and 
through policy and programming, and regularly coordinates with other agencies on 
issues such as child marriage, sexual violence in conflict, female genital 
mutilation/cutting, and the link between violence against women and HIV risk, 
among others. 

The protection of women is also a key pillar of the recently launched U.S. 
National Action Plan on Women. Peace, and Security. In vulnerable 
environments, we will partner with women to prevent conflicts from breaking out 
in the first place. We will strengthen protection for women and girls in conflict- 
affected areas, including by working with partners on the ground to combat rape as 
a tactic of war, hold perpetrators of violence accountable, raise awareness of the 
early warning signs of sexual violence, and support survivors of sexual and gender- 
based violence. 

Ultimately, the goal of the U.S. govemment is to eliminate violence against 
women and ensure that women across the globe can harness their full potential. To 
this end, the U.S. government seeks to maximize our impact through effective and 
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holistic U.S. government programming and resource allocation - best achieved 
through a coordinated, interagency approach. Ultimate success of this effort is 
measured by improvements in the daily lives of women and girls around the world 
which in turn affect families, communities, and entire nations. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#4) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

As you know, more than 925 million people cun’ently suffer from, chronic 
hunger worldwide. Hunger and malnutrition have disproportionate impacts 
on women and girls, who are often more economically, socially, and 
physically vulnerable to food insecurity. 


How is the Feed the Future (FTF) initiative continuing its commitment to 
gender integration throughout the implementation phase? 

Answer : 

Strengthening human rights and fueling sustainable economic growth 
in developing countries both depend on empowering women and working 
toward gender equality. According to the FAO, women comprise, on 
average, 43 percent of the agricultural labor force in developing countries, 
ranging from 20 percent in Latin America to 50 percent in Eastern Asia and 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Eliminating poverty and hunger cannot occur without 
bolstering the role women play in their societies and economies. 
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The Feed the Future (FTF) Initiative attacks the root causes of global 
hunger through accelerated agricultural development and improved 
nutrition. This commitment to catalyze agricultural-led growth will raise the 
incomes of the poor, increase the availability of food, and reduce 
undemutrition through sustained, long-term development progress. Because 
of their prominent role in agriculture and the persistent economic constraints 
they face, women are the main focus of many FTF programs. 

USAID has taken important steps to address gender issues. The 
Administration’s Feed the Future Initiative reflects a dedication to 
increasingly include women and girls as leaders, implementers and 
beneficiaries of our programs. 

Prior to investing a high level of resources in the implementation of 
Feed the Future strategies, USAID coordinated multi-stakeholder reviews of 
the technical quality of the country’s food security multi-year strategy for 
integration of gender concerns in all investments. Each Multi-Year Strategy 
was thoroughly reviewed for gender integration and was not approved 
without first ensuring that gender issues were addressed throughout the plan. 
Moving forward, USAID will work with Missions to develop Gender Action 
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Plans to accompany each Multi-Year Strategy. The status of each Feed the 
Future focus country and the overall investment portfolio will also be 
reviewed every year to: 

• Ensure the incorporation of gender best practices in all Feed the 
Future investments. We will provide technical assistance, where 
necessary, and up-to-date information on best practices through 
promotion and dissemination of resources. Training is also a critical 
component of this, and the Agency will work with Missions to 
engender FTF-related solicitation and procurement documents 
through in-country trainings, technical assistance and the delivery of 
training resources including the “Tips for Integrating Gender into 
Agricultural Solicitations” document. 

• Assess the quality and content of a Feed the Future focus country’s 
consultative process on gender integration as one criterion for deeper 
investments. USAID will assess how the country uses social/gender 
analysis to involve and help ensure meaningful participation of 
women and men, and how the country involves organizations 
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representing their respective interests in the development and 
implementation of the Feed the Future activities. 

• USAID is establishing a rigorous monitoring and evaluation (M&E) 
system that will monitor performance and measure progress towards 
Feed the Future goals at the country, regional, and initiative level. 
Feed the Future M&E system development requires that ail USAID 
missions define the development hypotheses behind their strategies, 
develop a country-specific results framework, clearly identify 
beneficiaries, and undertake baseline studies. Gender equality and 
women’s empowerment are, by requirement, considerations that are 
integrated into all of those steps. 

• Finally, under Feed the Future, USAID has developed an index — The 
Women’s Empowennent in Agriculture Index (WEAI) — to measure 
changes in women’s empowerment in the agriculture sector. The 
WEAI was developed in partnership with the International Food 
Policy Research Institute and the Oxford Poverty and Human 
Development Initiative and was launched in Februarj' 2012 by 
Administrator Shah at the UN Commission on the Status of Women 
annual meetings. The launch of the WE AI drew considerable interest 
from many organizations, including FAO, International Fund for 
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Agriculture Development, and the World Bank, all of which want to 
support and adopt the WEAI to ensure its broader application. The 
concept of Women’s Empowerment or Inclusion in Agriculture is 
broad and multi dimensional and measures change in the following: 
women’s role in household decision making around agricultural 
production, women’s access to productive capital (such as loans or 
land), the adequacy of women’s income to feed family, women’s 
access to leadership roles within the community, and women’s labor 
time allocations. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#5) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

How will the initiative monitor and evaluate progress on gender integration, 
including through the Women in Agriculture Empowerment Index, across all 
FTF countries? 

Answer : 

Feed the Future is establishing a rigorous monitoring and evaluation 
(M&E) system that will monitor performance and measure progress towards 
Feed the Future goals at the country, regional, and initiative level. Feed the 
Future M&E system development requires that all USAID missions define 
the development hypotheses behind their strategies, develop a country- 
specific results framework, clearly identify beneficiaries, and undertake 
baseline studies. Gender equality and women’s empowerment are, by 
requirement, considerations that are integrated into all of those steps. 

The Feed the Future M&E system will measure gender results by 
collecting sex-disaggregated data, tracking the impacts of our investments 
on women and men, and measuring the progress of women’s achievements 
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related to men’s. All Feed the Future standard (people-specific) indicators 
collected at a household or individual level are either disaggregated by sex 
or specific to women. 

Additionally, impact evaluations will examine critical questions 
related to gender equality, gender integration, and women’s empoweiTnent, 
Missions are strongly encouraged to set impact evaluation agendas that 
include questions on gender impacts. 

Finally, under Feed the Future, USAID has developed an index — The 
Women’s Empowerment in Agriculture Index (WEAI) — to measure 
changes in women’s empowerment in the agriculture sector. The WEAI 
was developed in partnership with the International Food Policy Research 
Institute and the Oxford Poverty and Human Development Initiative and was 
launched in February 2012 by Administrator Shah at the UN Commission on 
the Status of Women annual meetings. The launch of the WEAI drew 
considerable interest from many organizations, including FAO, International 
Fund for Agriculture Development, and the World Bank, all of which want 
to support and adopt the WEAI to ensure its broader application. The 
concept of Women’s Empowerment or Inclusion in Agriculture is broad and 
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multi dimensional and measures change in the following; women’s role in 
household decision making around agricultural production, women’s access 
to productive capital (such as loans or land), the adequacy of women’s 
income to feed family, women’s access to leadership roles within the 
community, and women’s labor time allocations. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#6) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

How is the FTF initiative planning to continue its commitment to 
consultation with civil society, including women’s organizations, throughout 
the implementation of the program? 

Answer : 

Since the start of the Feed the Future Initiative, non-USG entities have 
played a major role in the design and success of the initiative. In 2011, Feed 
the Future held seven Civil Society Outreach Meetings. These in-person and 
online consultations, which solicited feedback from civil society members 
on various aspects of the initiative, had 1,241 participants over the course of 
the series. Based on extensive consultation and outreach with NGOs, 
foundations and the private sector, we incorporated the following elements 
in Feed the Futui'e; 

• Highlighted the importance of gender equality in addition to the need 
for expanded opportunities for women and girls 

• Deepened the discussion of environmentally sustainable and climate 
resilient agricultural development 
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• Elaborated on nutrition programming and key links between nutrition 
and agricultural-led growth. These efforts are aligned with GHI 
principles and often targeted in same geographic zones to maximize 
impact; 

• Expanded on the importance of financial inclusion (e.g. microcredit), 
especially for women and the very poor; and 

• Incorporated water issues, including water resources management, as 
an important component of our approach. 

• Added indicators to the Feed the Future results framework related to, 
women’s dietary diversity, women’s empowerment and gender 
equality, natural resources management, and strengthening local 
organizational capacity. 

Civil society and community groups have an important role to play in 
advocating for grassroots solutions to complex food insecurity issues. For 
this reason we are encouraging USAID Missions and Embassies to reach out 
directly to civil society to identify constraints to their broader 
participation — or recognition — in country-led food security efforts. We are 
including local civil society institutions, particularly women’s organizations, 
in our capacity-building efforts to support the implementation of Feed the 
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Future programs, and to help conduct the monitoring and evaluation of some 
of those programs. In Africa, we have pledged to work with the CAADP 
“Non-State Actor” working group in 10 countries to implement the AU- 
NEPAD guidelines for civil society consultation and engagement. 

Through the newly developed Women’s Empowerment in Agriculture 
Index, we will track women’s and men’s engagement and leadership roles in 
local civil society organizations, helping us better understand direct and 
indirect beneficiaries involvement in and access to civil society 
organizations which can help them be more fully engaged in the agricultural 
sector. We are also consulting with our own non-governmental partners to 
determine whether there are specific opportunities for partnership in 
countries where agriculture may have a potential to create or increase 
“space” for civil society on issues like the legal enabling environment and 
policy advocacy. Finally, Feed the Future is expanding its use of social 
media, creating a new interface for civil society to interact with initiative 
programs and thought leaders. Moving forward, we continue to partner and 
consult with NGOs, the private sector, and other non-USG entities to ensure 
a sustainable, long-lasting solution to food security. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#7) 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

I fully support increasing funding to the highly effective Global Fund to Fight 
AIDS, TB, and Malaria as reflected in the administration’s budget to leverage 
other donors to fight these three diseases. However, I am deeply concerned about 
the proposed $546 million cut to bilateral AIDS programs through PEPFAR. This 
past December, you announced a plan to help end the AIDS epidemic — a plan in 
which bilateral programs will play a key role. 

How much more progress could you make — how many people on treatment, how 
many new infections prevented — if we do not cut this funding, which will 
undoubtedly hurt the fight against AIDS overall? 


Answer: 

The PEPFAR bilateral program is not a stand-alone program. In countries 
with PEPFAR support, treatment and prevention programs exist with the support 
of both PEPFAR and the Global Fund. Joint funding and program collaboration 
are allowing for more of the HIV need to be met. The PEPFAR bilateral program 
has been able to leverage Global Fund resources to reach more of the unmet need 
in the poorest of countries. As we move aggressively to a sustainable response, 
PEPFAR, the Global Fund and partner countries are working more closely together 
- which will ultimately produce an overall decrease in PEPFAR’ s programming 
costs even as services are expanded to reach more people. 
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Under the FY13 budget, we will meet the President’s World AIDS Day goal 
to support more than 6 million people on antiretroviral treatment - two million 
more than our previous goal. Our bilateral programs have become dramatically 
more efficient over time. Through a combination of declining costs, greater 
efficiencies, high impact interventions and increased cost-sharing with partner 
countries and the Global Fund, every dollar that we invest is going farther. 
Continued savings will allow for the number of persons on services to continue to 
grow. By focusing on proven interventions and increasing access to life-saving 
antiretroviral treatment by 50 percent, we can help dramatically decrease new 
infections. PEPFAR bilateral country funding levels are set carefully to ensure that 
targets can be achieved, as per the President’s commitment in December. This 
budget will keep us on track to meet our goals. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#8) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

On December 13, 201 1, the House overwhelmingly passed a resolution calling on 
Turkey to return Christian churches and properties (H.Res. 306). The resolution 
called on you as Secretary of State “in all official contacts with Turkish leaders and 
other Turkish officials . . . [to] emphasize that Turkey should (1) end all forms of 
religious discrimination .... (2) allow the rightful church and lay owners of 
Christian church properties, without hindrance or restriction, to organize and 
administer prayer services .... (3) return to their rightful owners all Christian 
churches and other places of worship, monasteries, schools, hospitals, monuments, 
relics, holy sites, and other religious properties. . . In various meetings and 
conversations with Turkey’s Foreign Minister you've had since then, have you 
been urged Turkey to return Christian properties? 

Answer : 

In all of my meetings, I continue to encourage Turkey’s positive steps 
forward in the return of community properties. In August 2011, the Government 
of Turkey issued a decree allowingreligious minorities to apply to reclaim 
churches, synagogues, and other properties confiscated 75 years ago. Several 
properties have already been returned to the 24 religious minority foundations that 
have applied thus far, and they have until this coming August to apply. In all my 
meetings with senior level Turkish officials, including with Prime Minister 
Erdogan, I express our concern about the status of properties and encourage the 
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Government of Turkey to continue returning properties confiscated from religious 
communities in the country’s past. We will continue to monitor the situation of 
religious minorities in Turkey and encourage needed reforms. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#9) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Are you satisfied that Turkey is, in fact, committed to returning stolen Christian 
churches and fully respecting the Armenian population that has lived on these 
lands for thousands of years, especially in light of continuing destruction and 
desecration of Christian sites, and a recent order to convert a church into a mosque 
against the wishes of the local population? 

Answer : 

While I recognize religious minority groups continue to face concerning 
challenges in Turkey, I am encouraged by concrete steps the Government of 
Turkey has taken over the past year to return properties to religious communities. 

In August 201 1 the government issued a decree allowing religious minorities 
to apply to reclaim churches, synagogues, and other properties confiscated 75 years 
ago. Several properties have already been returned to the 24 religious minority 
foundations that have applied thus far. Separately, in November 2010, the 
Government of Turkey returned the Buyukada orphanage to the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, in line with a ruling by the European Court of Human Rights. 

Turkish officials at the most senior levels have told me they are committed 
to reopening the Ecumenical Patriarchate’s Halki Seminary in the near future. In 
March, Deputy PM Bekir Bozdag stated, “There are no laws in Turkey against 
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opening a seminary to train Christian clerics; the state will also support such a 
move.” 

The government is redrafting its 1982 military-drafted constitution to fully 
embrace individual rights, including those of religious and ethnic minorities. 
Significantly, Parliament speaker Cemil Cicek reached out to Orthodox, Jewish, 
Annenian and Syriac leaders during this process. In response, on February 20, the 
Ecumenical Patriarch addressed the Turkish Parliament for the first time in the 
history of the republic, noting the positive changes taking place in Turkey: 
“Unfortunately, there have been injustices toward minorities until now. These are 
slowly being corrected and changed. A new Turkey is being born.” 

These steps are encouraging and we are urging the Government of Turkey to 
continue returning other properties confiscated from minority religious 
communities to their rightful owners, as well as moving forward with needed legal 
reforms in its Constitutional redrafting process. We will continue to remain 
vigilant of the situation for religious communities and encourage needed reforms in 


the country. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson, Jr. (#10) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

As you know, the "Global Gag Rule" bars U.S. funds to any overseas health clinic 
unless it agrees not to use its own, private, non-U.S. funds for abortion services or 
counseling, or even to take a public pro-choice position. As we look ahead to the 
next fiscal year, we’re mindful that last year the House passed H.R. 1, an omnibus 
spending bill that attempted to re-impose this harmful Bush-era policy which 
President Obama lifted during his first week in office. 

What would be the impact on women and families around the world were the 
Mexico City Policy to be reinstated in next year’s budget? 

Answer: 


On January 23, 2009, President Obama issued a Memorandum rescinding 
the Mexico City Policy, noting that its provisions are “unnecessarily broad and 
unwarranted under current law, and. . .have undermined efforts to promote safe and 
effective voluntary family plaiming.” This was a harmful policy that hurt women 
and families around the world and prevented women from around the world from 
gaining access to essential information and health care services. 

Reinstating this policy would damage our efforts to promote international 
family plarming assistance, severely eroding the recent progress made on maternal 
and child health and access to family planning services. Global estimates indicate 
that by helping women space births and avoid unintended pregnancies, family 
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planning could prevent 25 percent of maternal and child deaths in the developing 
world. It is important to recognize that family planning is the most effective way 
to prevent abortion and unintended pregnancies; numerous studies show the 
incidence of abortion decreases when women have access to contraceptives. 

In addition, re-imposition of the Mexico City Policy would prevent USAID 
from working with some of the most experienced and qualified family planning 
providers working at the grassroots level to meet the growing demand for 
voluntaiy, safe family planning and other critical health services. Our support to 
these local organizations ensures the greatest impacts and promotes sustainability 
of our programs. 

Since 1973, U.S. law has prohibited the use of U.S. government foreign 
assistance to fund abortion as a method of family planning. The U.S. government 
takes compliance with this restriction very seriously and works with partners to 
ensure compliance as part of routine monitoring of program implementation. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#11) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
Februarj' 29, 2012 


Question ; 

The United Nations’ peacekeeping and regular budgets finance a number of 
activities that play a critical role in promoting many of our nation’s foreign policy, 
national security, economic and humanitarian interests. U.S. contributions to UN 
peacekeeping activities help stabilize some of the world’s most volatile conflict 
zones and prevent the collapse of fragile states, advancing core American values 
and security interests while requiring little in the way of U.S. personnel 
contributions. Likewise, U.S. financial contributions to the UN regular budget 
help support key American priorities, allowing the UN to monitor compliance with 
multilateral sanctions regimes against rogue states like Iran and terrorist groups 
like al-Qaeda; deploy special political missions to promote stability, good 
governance, and development in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Libya; and coordinate 
electoral assistance to emerging democracies. 

Given the benefits of these activities, how important do you think it is for us 

to pay our UN dues on time and in full? 

Answer : 

A strong, effective United Nations is critical to U.S. national security, and 
paying our UN dues on time and in full is key to maximizing our credibility and 
Influence at the United Nations and to achieving U.S. foreign policy goals. At its 
best, the UN can help prevent conflict, keep the peace, isolate terrorists and 
criminals, go where no one else will to care for the neediest of the world, smooth 
the channels of global commerce, and promote universal values. Our dues to the 
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United Nations are treaty obligations, and we are committed to working with 
Congress to pay them in full and on time. Full funding for the UN ensures it can 
carry out its vital humanitarian, peacekeeping, democracy-building and 
development work, all of which serves U.S foreign policy interests. 

As we call upon others to help reform and strengthen the UN, tire United 
States must do its part — and pay its bills. The United States cannot lead from a 
position of strength while we are in arrears. Paying late and accruing arrears 
negatively influences world opinion regarding U.S. commitment to multilateral 
engagement and respect for the role of multilateral organizations. 

The Administration is committed to putting the United States on sound 
financial footing with the United Nations. We would like to continue to work with 
Congress to meet these important treaty-based obligations and avoid accruing new 


arrears. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#12) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

In light of the numerous challenges currently facing the international 
community— from political changes in the Arab world, to heightened 
concerns over Iran’s nuclear program, to ongoing insecurity and 
humanitarian needs in places like South Sudan — would you say that staying 
fully engaged at the UN is going to be even more critical to advancing 
America’s foreign policy objectives over the coming year? 

Answer : 

The challenges facing the international community today do not stop 
at borders and are growing more complex. No one country can solve these 
challenges alone and that is why continued U.S. leadership and engagement 
at the UN is so critical. By sharing the political and economic burden with 
our international partners, the United States is able to leverage our 
contributions while advancing our national security interests and promoting 
peace and security. The UN plays a critical role in building the coalitions 
needed to confront these global challenges and why our multilateral 
engagement throughout the UN system remains a critical element of U.S. 
foreign policy. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 


Do you believe fully paying our UN dues is a cost-effective investment for 
the U.S.? 


Answer : 

This Administration strongly believes in living up to our international 
obligations and paying our UN dues in full and on time. Failure to pay our 
dues in the past has harmed U.S. credibility and influence, particularly on 
matters dealing with budget, finance, and management reform, and 
negatively influences world opinion regarding U.S. commitment to 
multilateral engagement and respect for the role of multilateral 
organizations. 

In a world where threats to peace and security do not stop at borders, 
we address the most challenging problems confronting the global 
community in partnership and cooperation with others. Especially in these 
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difficult financial times, it is more important than ever to share the financial 
and political burden with our international paifners. By working with the 
UN, U.S. national security interests are advanced and protected at a fraction 
of the cost to U.S. taxpayers. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#14) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

February 29, 2012 


Question : 

By making the international community as a whole responsible for ensuring 
global security and carrying out other important activities, doesn’t full and 
constructive engagement with the UN system ultimately save us money in 
the long run? 

Answer ; 

This Administration strongly believes that robust engagement 
throughout the UN system is a force magnifier, improving our ability to 
protect and advance U.S. national security interests while reducing costs 
through joint action. 

Addressing threats to peace and security in coordination with our 
international partners, instead of bearing the financial and political costs 
alone, is invaluable. For example, through the UN’s system of assessed 
contributions and force generation, the United States pays a little over a 
quarter of UN peacekeeping costs but provides very few troops for these 
operations. Other UN Member States cover nearly three-quarters of the 
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costs associated with the over 120,000 military, police, and civilian 
personnel from 114 countries currently serving in 15 missions on four 
continents. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#15) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

What are your views on this legislation and proposals to switch the UN 
regular budget from an assessed to voluntary funding mechanism? 

Answer : 

We believe that switching to a purely voluntary approach for fonding 
the United Nations regular budget would not be an effective or wise strategy 
to promote reform. 

Assessed contributions ensure a shared responsibility among all UN 
members to finance part of the costs for all activities and provide a stable 
and predictable fimding source that allows UN agencies to more efficiently 
plan and execute their programmatic work. Furthermore, eliminating most 
countries from being contributors would undermine the universality and 
international credibility that comes from UN support. 

Another important consideration is that moving to a system based on 
voluntary contributions would require amending the UN Charter, which 
would cost the United States political capital unnecessarily, and open up a 
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Pandora’s box of Charter amendment proposals that could jeopardize U.S. 
interests such as our Security Council veto and permanent seat. 

We support voluntary funding where it makes sense such as with the 
UN Funds and Programs like UNICEF and UNDP. These agencies are 
focused mainly on implementing programs on the ground, and their 
contribution scheme is structured on a donor nation/recipient nation basis. 
The argument that voluntarily funded UN organizations are more responsive 
and efficient fails to recognize that donors typically earmark contributions 
for specific programs in order to focus their contributions on programs that 
are their priority, which can starve organizations of the necessary resources 
for administrative and support functions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#16) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question; 

How could such a change affect funding for activities that are strongly supported 
by the U.S., such as the UN political mission in Afghanistan, which is currently 
working alongside the U.S. and NATO to help that country become more stable, 
governable, and democratic? 

Answer: 


A purely voluntary approach for funding the United Nations regular budget 
would undercut U.S. arguments for burden sharing in areas where the U.S. has 
strong national interests, such as peacekeeping missions in Sudan, Haiti, and 
Liberia and special political missions in Iraq and Afghanistan, with the likely result 
being an over-reliance on a handful of member states and a larger bill for the 
United States, given that the 20 12 cost of United Nations Assistance Mission for 
Iraq and United Nations Assistance Mission for Afghanistan alone totals $413.4 
million and our 2012 regular budget dues are $568.8 million. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Rep. .Jesse L. Jackson Jr, (#17) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

Question : 

In 2009, Admiral Mike Mullen argued that UN peacekeeping missions 
promote American foreign policy and national security interests around the 
world while simultaneously reducing the risk that we will need to send our 
own soldiers to stabilize conflict zones or avert the collapse of fragile states: 
“[United Nations] peacekeepers help promote stability and help reduce the 
risks that major U.S. military interventions may be required to restore 
stability in a country or region. Therefore the success of these operations is 
very much in our national interest.” 

Do you agree with his assessment'.? 


Answer : 

We do agree with Admiral Mike Mullen’s as.sessment. From Haiti to 
the Democratic Republic of Congo to Timor-Leste, UN peacekeeping has 
helped stabilize fragile states and also limited the prospect of inter-state war. 
It has diminished the potential of conflict, prevented tensions in one country 
from having a regional or broader international impact, and potentially saved 
many lives - ail this while being relatively cost-effective. Costs per UN 
peacekeeper are significantly cheaper than the costs of deploying our troops 
to stabilize conflicts. Other UN Member States pay almost three-quarters of 


- 2 - 
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the cost burden for UN peacekeeping versus the cost of a U.S. unilateral 
intervention. These missions also allow the United States to shtire the 
burden in terms of manpower and equipment, which enhances the ability of 
U.S. forces to focus on resources on other areas. Additionally, if we did not 
have peacekeeping missions deployed in some of these fragile states, the 
eonflicls there could fester and create an environment that would be unstable 
enough to serve as a safe-haven for terrorists and criminals to operate. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#18) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The President’s budget reminds us that UN peacekeeping is a very cost-effective 
way to address conflicts and humanitarian crises that demand an international 
response. Currently, the White House is requesting just under $2. 1 billion to pay 
U.S. peacekeeping dues in FY 2013. This funding supports 120,000 military, 
police, and civilian personnel deployed in some of the most hazardous and 
underdeveloped operating environments on earth, including South Sudan, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, and Haiti. While this is a substantia! sum, it 
nevertheless pales in comparison to the $8,5.6 billion being requested for ongoing 
U.S. military operations in Afghanistan. While we cannot expect to transfer all 
such operations to the UN, the GAO conducted a study in 2006 which found that 
sending UN peacekeepers to stabilize Haiti was eight times cheaper than sending a 
comparable U.S. force to do the same job. 

Can you speak to the cost-effectiveness of U.S. financial contributions to 

UN peacekeeping operations? 

Answer : 

All in all, UN peacekeeping operations - for which the United States pays 
roughly 27 percent of the cost - are an extremely cost-effective way to advance 
U.S. national security, by preventing armed conflict and bringing stability and 
security to countries worldwide that for too long have known far too little of it. 

The demand for UN peacekeeping has grown substantially in the past 
decade, with around 120,000 pcacckecpere from 1 18 countries - including military, 



civilian and police - deployed in 15 peacekeeping operations around the world. 

For the United States, UN peacekeeping operations are a cost-effective force 
multiplier because IJ.N. peacekeeping missions advance key foreign policy and 
national security interests, while simultaneously requiring less from the United 
States in terms of personnel and spreading the financial burden among all UN 
member states. As you note, UN peacekeeping is eight times cheaper than sending 
a comparable U.S. force to do the same job. Through assessed contributions, the 
United States pays a little over a quarter of UN peacekeeping costs and provides 
very few troops for these operations while other UN Member States cover nearly 
three-quarters of the costs. When tackling enormous global challenges, it is less 
expensive and more effective for countries to work together toward the same ends, 
resolve conflicts and contribute to international peace. 

UN peacekeeping operations maintain basic security and mentor host 
government security forces, thereby laying the groundwork for host governments 
to re-establish the institutions for good governance, security and renewed 
economic growth. Countries such as Cambodia, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mozambique and Sierra Leone are at peace today, years after UN peacekeeping 
operations successfully completed their missions and departed. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#19) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Given that these missions serve core American policy interests, require very little 
in the w'ay of U.S. personnel contributions, and are extremely low-cost in 
comparison to other forms of military action, would you say that UN peacekeeping 
is a worthwhile investment of U.S. finaneial resources? 

Answer: 


There is no question that UN peacekeeping is an extremely worthwhile 
inve.stment of U.S. financial resources, or that UN peacekeeping is a valuable tool 
for U.S. national strategy that brings real benefits. These missions address some of 
our hardest and most challenging security situations - Sudan and South Sudan, 
Haiti, Congo, Lebanon, Cote d’Ivoire, and others. These missions are charged 
with preventing and ending armed conflicts, protecting civilians, supporting the 
rule of law, and helping administer elections; and to achieve these mandates, UN 
personnel are regularly sent into dangerous situations, where states cannot ensure 
basic security, civilians live under threat of violence, and there is little peace to 
keep. However, UN peacekeeping missions can mean the difference between 
stability and violence, and can help transform a fragile ceasefire into lasting peace. 
The stability these peacekeeping missions bring directly impacts U.S. national 


interests. 


By acting through the United Nations, the United States can share the risks 
and costs of addressing threats to international peace and security. In this way, wc 
also gain broad international approval and legitimacy for such actions. 

Deployment of UN peacekeeping operations, and U.S. support for - and selective 
U.S. participation in - these missions, can advance important U.S, interests in 
countries where large-scale, unilateral U.S, involvement could even be counter- 
productive. By supporting UN peacekeeping, we have another choice besides 
inaction or unilateral military intervention. 

Through the UN’s system of assessed contributions and force generation, the 
United States pays a little over a quarter of UN peacekeeping costs but provides 
very few troops for these operations. Other UN Member States cover nearly three- 
quarters of the costs associated with the nearly 120,000 military, police, and 
civilian personnel from 1 18 countries currently serving in 15 missions on four 


continents. 
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Questions for the Recoi'd Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#20) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

Since the U.S. was elected to the UN Human Rights Council in 2009, the Al- 
rnember body has made significant progress on a number of U.S. human 
rights policy objectives. Among other things, the Council has shined a 
spotlight on abuses committed by the Iranian government, appointing an 
independent investigator to monitor human rights in the country; held an 
unprecedented three special sessions on the crisis in Syria and voted 
overwhelmingly to condemn the Assad regime for its violent crackdown on 
several occasions; and established its first-ever special rapporteur on the 
protection of freedom of assembly and expression. As you know, the U.S. 
has announced that it will be running for re-election to the Council when its 
three-year term runs out later this year. 

Can you tell us why the U.S. has decided to seek another term on the 
Council? 


Answer : 

The United States is strongly committed to the universal protection 
and promotion of human rights. Membership in the UN Human Rights 
Council allows us to further this goal in the international arena. Since being 
elected to the Council in 2009, the United States has w'orked collaboratively 
and effectively across regional lines to address the human rights situations in 
Syria, Iran, Libya, and Cote d’Ivoire; established a Special Rapporteur on 
freedom of assembly and association; expanded international protection of 
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freedom of expression; and helped pass the first-ever UN resolution 
acknowledging the human rights of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
persons. U.S. engagement has made the Council better, stronger, and more 
effective. This is in the national interest of the United States. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr, (#21) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : (UN Human Rights Council) 

Do you believe the accomplishments we have witnessed coming out of Geneva 
since 2009 would have been possible without strong and committed U.S. 
engagement'? Furthermore, if the U.S. were to pull out of the Council or refuse to 
fund it, what signal do you believe that would send to people living under 
repressive governments who depend on an active UN human rights system to bring 
international attention to the abuses they suffer? 


Answer : 

Before we joined it in September 2009, the Council was having difficulty 
meeting its mandate to protect and promote human rights. Between its creation in 
2006 and our joining in 2009, the Council had not established a single new 
country-specific special procedure and had eliminated the special rapporteurs for 
Cuba and Belarus. During that same three-year period, the Council held five 
separate special sessions targeting Israel, passed a resolution congratulating the 
Government of Sri Lanka for actions it took during its civil war that we considered 
serious violations of international law, and came within one vote of not renewing 
the mandate of the independent expert in Sudan despite the grave human rights 


violations and abuses continuing in that country. 
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The United States had no illusions when wc joined the Human Rights 
Council. We knew the institution was flawed, but we believed we could help make 
it more credible, responsive, and effective by working for real change from within. 
Wc are confident that many of the Council’s accomplishments since we joined in 
2009 would not have been possible without U.S. leadership. The Council has a 
long way to go to live up to its potential, but the United States has helped improve 
and strengthen it. 

Working in close collaboration with our allies, the United States has 
changed the political dynamics of the Council. Thanks to our leadership, 
governments that had traditionally been cautious about condemning country- 
specific situations finally recognized that countries like Libya, Syria, and Iran had 
crossed the line. The tables have turned now. Countries that balk at Human Rights 
Council action have become increasingly isolated. Only seven of the CounciTs 47 
member state.s voted against the CounciTs resolution to c.stablish a Special 
Rapporteur on Iran and only four countries voted against the resolution to establish 
a Commission of Inquiry on Syria. 

We have also encouraged countries to vote based on principle rather than on 
how their regional bloc has decided they should vote, and have had some important 
successes. We convinced key African countries to vote against the defamation 
resolution and in support of extending the independent expert in Sudan. Our active 
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engagement also played a vital role in successfully preventing Iran and Syria from 
joining the Council. The United States has also expanded the Human Rights 
CoLincirs role as a forum for NGOs to speak out, blocking efforts of some Council 
members to stifle the voices of civil society; directly confronted repressive 
regimes; and hosted side events on issues of concern such as a child’s right to 
nationality and reducing statelessness. Strong and active U.S. diplomacy has made 
it difficult for Human Rights Council member states to remain silent when serious 
human rights violations occur around the world. 

Despite these concrete accomplishments, the Council remains far from the 
institution it needs to be, particularly with regard to its unfair and biased treatment 
of Israel. Reducing the Council’s one-sided criticism of Israel remains a top 
priority for the United States. By joining the Council and becoming its most 
prominent and assertive voice, we are able to shape the direction and conduct of 
this body for the belter. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#22) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 

Question : (UN Human Rights Council) 

What message would such an action send to the international community as a 
whole, both to our friends and allies, as well as to countries that do not share our 
values of human rights and democratic governance? 


Answer : 

Pulling out of or refusing to fund the UN Human Rights Council would send 
a message to the world that protecting and promoting human rights at the United 
Nations is no longer a priority for the United States. It would tell the world we arc 
unable or unwilling to protect and promote human rights at the world’s premiere 
human rights body. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr (#23) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


For nearly a decade, the IAEA’s nuclear proliferation monitoring activities 
have played a key role in hoistering international efforts to curb Iran’s 
nuclear ambitions. In November 201 1, the IAEA released a report which 
found that Iran had carried out activities relevant to the development of 
nuclear weapons. Several weeks later, the agency’s 35-nation Board of 
Governors voted to censure Iran by a vote of 32-2. In response to the vote, 
the President’s National Security Advisor, Tom Donilon, stated that the vote 
signaled “the degree of isolation [faced by Iran] really is unprecedented.” 

Question: 

Do you agree with Mr. Donilon’s analysis? 

How important has U.S. engagement with the IAEA and other entities within 
the UN system been in helping to isolate Iran, monitor, to the extent 
possible, progress in the country’s nuclear program, and build an 
international consensus against these activities? 

Answer : 

The vote at the IAEA Board of Governors in November showed 
unprecedented support for the resolution condemning Iran’s failure to 
comply with its international nuclear obligations and calling on Iran to 
cooperate with the IAEA in its investigation into Iran’s nuclear program, 
including the possible military dimensions of that program. Those voting in 
favor included many members of the Non-Aligned Movement, a group that 
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has historically supported Iran at the Board and in other international fora, as 
well as all Arab members of the Board. The Board of Governors vote is, 
however, just one example of Iran’s increasing isolation. The European 
Union’s ban on Iranian oil, the much tougher environment for Iranian trade 
in the UAE, decreasing trade between Iran and Turkey, decreased support 
for Iran at the United Nation’s Human Rights Council - all these are 
examples of Iran’s continuing and increasing isolation. Looking more 
broadly, we see that Iran is increasingly cut off from global financial 
markets, Iran’s exports to key markets are shrinking, and it is having 
increasing difficulty transporting oil and goods because of the 
marginalization of IRISL, Iran Air, and other Iranian transport modalities. 

U.S. engagement with the IAEA, in terms of both general technical 
support of the Agency and our political leadership in the Board of Governors 
and the annual General Conference, is a significant factor in the Agency’s 
continuing effort to carry out its investigation into the possible military 
dimensions of Iran’s nuclear program. Our engagement and leadership was 
also crucial in gaining the level of support that allowed for the near- 
unanimous vote at the November Board, which in turn empowered the 
Agency in its negotiations with the Iranians in January and February. 
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The IAEA regularly provides IAEA Board members and the 
international community updates on the status of the Agency’s investigation 
and Iran’s cooperation with the Agency, so that the international community 
can take the necessary actions to address Iran’s failure to comply with its 
international nuclear obligations. The Agency’s regular safeguards 
inspections in Iran and the Agency’s investigation into the possible military 
dimensions of Iran’s nuclear program will continue to play a critical role in 
providing the international community with necessary assurances that Iran’s 
program is exclusively peaceful. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#24) 

Senate Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
February 28, 2012 


Question : 

While episodes of acute famine often dominate the headlines, chronic malnutrition 
remains a silent emergency. A recently released report by Save the Children found 
that a quarter of the world’s children suffer from chronic malnutrition, leading to 
long-term humanitarian and economic consequences. 

How does this year’s budget address the challenges of chronic malnutrition? 
Answer : 

The goal of USAID’s nutrition programs is to reduce undemutrition by 20- 
30 percent in priority Feed the Future (FTF) and Global Health Initiative (GHI) 
countries. The FY20I3 budget request continues to prioritize the high-level goal 
of a reduction in chronic undemutrition, measured by child stunting. 

For 170 million stunted children, chronic undemutrition leaves them 
vulnerable to disease and permanently impaired, their families impoverished and 
their communities less resilient. Undemutrition robs the developing world of 
critical human capital and capacity, and undermines other development 
investments in health, education and economic growth. Undemutrition contributes 
to 2.6 million child deaths each year — more than any other disease. It also leads to 
lower levels of educational attainment, reduced productivity later in life, lower 
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lifetime earnings and slowed economic growth of nations. Maternal and earl)' 
childhood undemutrition not only puts a child at risk for early death and Increased 
childhood illnesses, but also long-term chronic diseases such as diabetes, 
hypertension and cancer. 

USAID is tackling the root causes of chronic undernutrition, employing an 
evidenced-based and multi-sectoral approach to ensure the greatest impact on 
nutritional status and food security — particularly of women, children under two 
years of age and the very poor. Three primary pathways are funded by the FY2013 
Global Health Programs nutrition request: 1) individual prevention programs 
targeted to women and children under two; 2) population-based delivery of 
nutrition services; and 3) strengthening the enabling environment and capacity to 
program nutrition interventions effectively. For example: 

• In Tanzania, USAID supports international and local civil society groups to work 
together with the government to reduce child stunting and maternal anemia by over 
20 percent by2015 in highest burden areas; 

• In Bangladesh, USAID provides technical support to the government to 
mainstream nutrition into healtli sector programs. Building on the success of a 
USAID program that resulted in a 30 percent reduction in child stunting in five 
years, FTF and GHI are scaling up a package of interventions including household 
food production and social and behavior change; 
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• In Uganda, USAID nutrition priorities focus on community and facility-based 
prevention and treatment, targeted nutrition service delivery, food fortification and 
leveraging a multisectoral approach to strengthen the enabling environment for 
improved nutrition. Through these efforts, more than 450,000 children will be 
reached with services to prevent stunting and child mortality; and 

• In Nepal, USAID aims to improve the nutrition of mothers and young children by 
promoting household food production and clean water supply and sanitation; 
changing food consumption and hygiene-related behaviors; and integrating 
reproductive health and maternal and child health activities to promote improved 
child spacing and immunization to reduce the likelihood of illnesses, which could 
contribute to impaired growth. In conjunction with the GHI, more than 393,000 
children will be reached with services to improve their nutrition and prevent 
stunting and child mortality. 

USAID supports the global movement to Scale Up Nutrition (SUN), which 
has advanced rapidly over the last two years. SUN encourages increased political 
commitment and programmatic alignment to accelerate reductions in global hunger 
and undemutrition, and strengthens multisectoral coordination. SUN, in 
conjunction with the 1,000 Days partnership, also promotes a focus on the 1,000- 
day window of opportunity from pregnancy to a child’s second birthday wherein 
adequate nutrition has the greatest impact on developing a child’s cognitive and 
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physical capacity by encouraging political support for and investment in nutrition 
interventions during the 1 ,000-day window of opportunity. Heads of States from 
27 countries with high burdens of undemutrition are committing to scale up 
nutrition and are members of SUN. Over 100 other development partners from 
civil society and private sectors have committed to supporting SUN and the 1,000 
Days partnership. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#25) 

Senate Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
Februarj' 28, 2012 


Question : 

At the 2009 G8 Sum m it in L’ Aquila, the U.S. committed to achieving 
“sustainable global food security.” The U.S. is the preeminent leader in 
efforts against malnutrition, but success in this difficult economic climate 
success requires global efforts to take on global challenges. 

How will the U.S. utilize the upcoming G8 and other international forums to 
leverage our own efforts and engage other nations in tackling this problem, 
which hampers both children’s development and economic growth? 

Answer ; 

For the 2012 Camp David Summit, the United States is working with 
G-8 partners, African leaders, international organizations, and the private 
sector to launch an initiative-centered improving food security and nutrition 
for millions in Africa. While the 2009 L’Aquila Food Security Initiative 
marked a turning-point in public-sector investment in agriculture and rural 
development by mobilizing more than $22 billion in donor support, the New 
Alliance will focus on catalyzing local and international private investment 
in African agriculture, food security, and nutrition, with a goal of lifting tens 
of millions people out of poverty. Strategies to implement the initiative will 
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pay close attention to the central role of smallhold farmers, and will unleash 
the underutilized potential of women by giving them greater access to 
agricultural training, finance, and inputs. The United States is also calling 
for wider participation in the Scaling Up Nutrition Movement, a 27-country 
network aimed at mobilizing multi-sectoral action and adoption of proven 
tools to reduce undemutrition, especially during the critical 1,000-days 
window from pregnancy through a child’s second birthday. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson Jr. (#26) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

I'm hoping that you can provide some additional clarity on the goals and impact of 
Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund (MENA) created in the 2013 request. 
Will the creation of this fund mean that the International Disaster Assistance 
account and the Migration and Refugee Assistance account will prioritize regions 
other than the Middle East, as MENA will contribute to humanitarian emergency 
response in that area? 

Answer ; 

The MENA IF represents a new approach to the Middle East and North 
Africa hy demonstrating a visible commitment to reform and to the region; tying 
assistance to reform agendas; and providing flexibility for contingencies in order to 
take advantage of new opportunities. To support this new approach, this Fund has 
broad authorities to allow the USG to better respond to political changes in the 
Middle East and North Africa and incentivize meaningful and sustainable political 
and economic reforms by tying these reforms to significant levels of U.S. 
assistance. 

The MENA IF will address three types of needs: 1 ) Longer Term Transition 
Incentives; 2) Immediate Transition/Stabilization Contingencies; and 3) Regional 
Program Platforms. The MENA IF could potentially be used to fund assistance 
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within the context of responding to immediate transition/stabilization 
contingencies; however, the MENA IF is not designed to alter the prioritization 
processes of global humanitarian accounts as decisions about what sorts of 
activities to fund will be made on a case by case basis. Additionally, relying on our 
humanitarian and stabilization contingency accounts to continue our necessary 
response to the Arab Spring risks reducing the USG’s ability to respond to other 
needs elsewhere around the globe. The MENA IF will allow us to respond as 
needed and to build incentives for longer term transitions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#27) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


Last year. Congress directed the State Department to assist American 
victims of Libyan terrorism via the use of the frozen assets of former Libyan 
dictator Muammar Qaddafi for compensation. As you are aware, the 
compensation fund for American victims of Libyan terrorism established 
pursuant to the Libyan Claims Resolution Act is expected to have a 
shortfall. 

Please describe efforts the Department is undertaking to establish 
contingency plans in the event of a shortfall; engage in statc-to-state 
negotiations with the new Libyan government to ensure American victims of 
Libyan state-sponsored terrorism receive full compensation in accordance 
with awards set forth by the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission; and 
use assets belonging to Muammar Qaddafi, the Qaddafi family and advisors, 
currently under U.S. control, to compensate these American victims of 
tetTorism. 

Answer: 


The Department believes that it is premature to determine whether 
there will be a shortfall in settlement funds. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission (FCSC) is still in the process of adjudicating and, in some 
cases, establishing the appropriate levels of compensation for many of the 
claims that were referred to it as part of the Libya claims program. The 
FCSC must be allowed to complete more of this work before a projection 
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regarding the sufficiency of settlement funds can be made. In the event of a 
shortfall, the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 establishes that 
each claimant who receives an award from the FCSC will receive a pro rata 
share of the available settlement funds up to the full amount of that award. 

Regarding possible state-to-state negotiations, the 2008 U.S.-Libya 
Claims Settlement Agreement provided for the “full and final settlement” of 
terrorism-related claims against Libya and its public officials in exchange 
for the $ 1 .5 billion settlement amount. Given the terms of this agreement, 
there does not appear to be a legal basis for seeking additional compensation 
from the Government of Libya at this juncture. Doing so could well 
undermine our efforts to secure compensation for other U.S. nationals 
through similar claims settlements with other governments in the future. 

Furthermore, frozen Qadhafi family assets would not be an 
appropriate source of additional funds for these claims, which the United 
States has already settled through the 2008 U.S.-Libya Claims Settlement 
Agreement. This would similarly undermine the United States’ ability to 
conclude similar claims .settlements on behalf of U.S. nationals in the future. 
Moreover, those Qadhafi family assets that are in the United States have 
been frozen pursuant to legally-binding U.N. Security Council Resolutions. 
Those resolutions indicate that any frozen assets shall be used for the benefit 
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and in accordance with the needs and wishes of the Libyan people. If the 
United States were to unilaterally decide on an alternative disposition of 
these assets, it would undermine our ability to obtain similar U.N. action in 
the future and could expose the United States to claims under international 
law. 

In any event, we are not aware of any Qadhafi family member interest 
in the assets that comprise the amounts reported publicly by the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) as blocked pursuant to the Libya sanctions 
program. We understand that the only property reported to OFAC as 
blocked pursuant to Executive Order 13566 that might contain an interest of 
a Qadhafi family member is non-liquid property regarding which valuation 
would be difficult to ascertain and tliat may have no significant value. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L, Jackson, Jr. (#28) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

For the past 4 years, we have seen a consistent decline in the number 
of refugees being admitted to the United States. With the addition of an 
inefficient security process, the decline has become more precipitous. How 
is the U.S. preparing to restore U.S. Refugee program (USRP) to its previous 
levels? 


Answer : 

Refugee admissions levels have fallen the last two fiscal years since 
the United States admitted 74,654 refugees in FY 2009 (with 73,31 1 
admitted in FY 2010 and 56,424 admitted in FY 201 ! ). In late FY 2010, a 
new security check was added for refugees in response to new threat 
information. The implementation of this new check caused an immediate 
slowdown in arrivals via the U.S. Refugee Admissions Program (USRAP). 
While refugee arrivals have recovered somewhat during the course of FY 
20 1 2 , they are not back up at levels seen prior to the implementation of the 
check. The Department of State is working closely with colleagues at the 
Department of Homeland Security and in the intelligence community, under 
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the guidance of the National Security Staff, to clear cases impacted by this 


check and synchronize other mandatory requirements in order to allow 
greater numbers of refugees to enter the United States this year. Recent 


decisions taken at the highest levels of the U.S. government already have 


increased the efficiency with which this new check is conducted, without 
compromising our strict security requirements. As a result, w'e expect 
refugee arrivals to increa.se in corning months and into FY 2013. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#29) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

In FY 1 1 the Presidential Determination (PD) was 80,000, but roughly 56,000 were 
admitted (down from 74,000 in FYIO). In FY12 the PD is 76,000, but at the 
current rate the United States will resettle about 42,000. There are reportedly 
approximately 60,000 conditionally approved refugees worldwide and another 
50,000 ready for interview. Is there a plan for clearing the backlog and 
subsequently identifying new populations for resettlement? 

Answer: 


Worldwide, there are some 58,000 individuals ready for Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS) interview. Many of the DHS-ready individuals will be 
adjudicated by a DHS officer in coming months. Some of these individuals, 
however, are in locations where the U.S. government cannot ciUTently send DHS 
officers due to the insecure operating environment. DHS officers have not been 
able to access applicants in Syria since March 2011; in the Dadaab camps in Kenya 
since December 2011; and in Yemen since 2010. The Department of State is 
working with its overseas processing partners to identify ways to access applicants 
in these locations, which may include interviewing them in another location, where 


feasible. 
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Likewise, there are some 63,000 applicants who have been conditionally 
approved by DHS. Many of these individuals will travel to the United States in 
coming months as they complete various out-processing steps, including medical 
and security clearances, cultural orientation, and assurance hy a U.S. -based 
resettlement agency, A significant number of Iraqis, however, are on hold pending 
the result of the new security check that was implemented in late 201 0. Recent 
decisions have increased the efficiency with which this new check is conducted, 
without compromising our .strict security requirements. As a result, we anticipate 
increased Iraqi arrivals in the second half of 2012. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#30) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

The administration has expressed a commitment to mitigating 
protracted refugee crises and great strides have been made in resettling 
Bhutanese and Burmese refugees. However, obstacles in the current security 
clearance process have delayed the arrival of thousands of Iraqi and Somali 
refugees. What plans does the U.S. have for identifying and prioritizing new 
populations in need of resettlement, such as Congolese and Colombian 
refugees? 

Answer : 

The Department of State, in consultation with colleagues at the 
Department of Homeland Security, as well as partnens such as the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and resettlement and advocacy 
organizations, is constantly working to identify new populations in need of 
resettlement. We have worked closely with UNHCR in particular to 
increase referrals of Congolese refugees in Uganda and Rwanda, and 
anticipate increased arrivals from both locations in the next year. We also 
expect increased referrals of Eritreans in Sudan and have dedicated 
increased resources to interview reftigees of various nationalities in Southern 
Africa. The Department’s Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration 
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has provided targeted I'unding to UNHCR for the past eight years to increase 
staffing to identify and refer refugees for resettlement, particularly in Africa. 
This funding has included support for specialists to identify unaccompanied 
refugee minors who may be in need of resettlement. 

While U.S. arrivals of Colombian refugees have been low in recent 
years, we are working with UNHCR to increase referrals, particularly of 
Colombians in Ecuador. We anticipate working with the Department of 
Homeland Security to conduct training for UNHCR officers in various 
locations in Latin America aimed at improving the quality of referrals. At 
the same time, we arc working with UNHCR to increase resettlement of 
Colombians in neighboring countries by providing funding to assist with the 
first year of resettlement in certain locations, and mentoring the Government 
of Uruguay to boost its capacity to resettle Colombians. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#31) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

What are the barriers to a robust arrival process for Iraqis? How will the 
administration address these barriers? 

Answer : 

Security checks are the main barrier to increased Iraqi refugee 
arrivals. In 2010, we implemented a new interagency security check for 
refugees in response to new threat information. Iraqi refugee applicants 
have been significantly impacted by the new check. The Department of 
State is working closely with the Department of Homeland Security and the 
intelligence community, under the guidance of the National Security Staff, 
to implement new guidance provided by senior U.S. government officials in 
recent weeks that should result in increased Iraqi refugee arrivals in the 


second half of 2012. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr (#32) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 


Iraq has been determined to be a country with a democratically elected government 
that is now safe enough for the U.S. to remove its armed forces. It would appear to 
be a country friendly to the U.S. Are the security requirement.s for Iraqis the same 
as for other “friends” of the U.S. in the Middle East? 


Answer ; 

The presence or absence of U.S. military troops in a country or the level of 
diplomatic relations between the U.S. Government and a particular country has no 
bearing on the level of security reviews conducted on individual refugee 
applicants. We would be pleased to provide you with a cla.ssified briefing 
regarding the requirements for security background reviews for Iraqi and other 
refugee populations. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#33) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

How is the current US refugee policy affirmatively upholding our 
moral obligation to Iraqis left behind that helped us during the war and our 
humanitarian obligation to the most vulnerable Iraqi refugees? 

Answer : 

In FY 201 1, the Department of State, through the Bureau of 
Population, Refugees, and Migration (PRM) provided nearly $290 million to 
support Iraqi refugees, IDPs, and conflict victims. So far this year, PRM has 
approved nearly $5 1 million to support this population, and more will be 
provided in the coming months. We remain committed to continuing robust 
levels of humanitarian assistance. We will also continue our intensive 
engagement with host governments, the Government of Iraq, our 
international organization partners, and our non-governmental partners in the 
region to protect, assist, and find durable solutions for displaced Iraqis. 

Since 2007, the United States has admitted nearly 64,000 Iraqi 
refugees - more than any other nationality during the same time period - for 
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pemianent resettlement. More than 10,000 of these refugees accessed the 
U.S. Refugee Admissions Program (USRAP) through a direct access 
mechanism created by the 2008 “Refugee Crisis in Iraq Act”. Iraqis eligible 
for direct access to the USRAP include direct-hire U.S. employees, 
employees of certain entities receiving U.S. funds, and employees of U.S.- 
based media organizations or NGOs, as well as certain family members of 
those employees and Iraqi beneficiaries of approved 1-130 immigrant visa 
petitions, including Iraqis still inside Iraq. The remainder was referred for 
resettlement consideration by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and include many with identified vulnerabilities, including victims 
of violence or torture, female-headed households, and those with medical 
needs that could not be met in the country of asylum. 

Outside of Iraq, the USG also continues to be the single largest 
contributor of humanitarian assistance for roughly 168,000 Iraqi refugees in 
the region. As a result of State Department contributions, these populations 
received a range of services including relief commodities, shelter, cash and 
livelihoods assistance, health care, and education as well as other forms of 
assistance. 

Syria hosts the majority of Iraqi refugees. Despite the violence in 
Syria, USG programs continue and Iraqi refugees receive cash assistance. 
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education support services, and health services through our humanitarian 
partners. In Jordan, the USG has worked with the Government of Jordan 
(GOJ) to secure the right to work for Iraqis in some sectors, access to the 
national health care system for primary health care, and access to schools for 
Iraqi children. In Lebanon, we are working with the Government of 
Lebanon (GOL) to support our partners in their efforts to create central 
registration points, legalize the temporary stay of re&gees, and to grant them 
the right to work. In Turkey, we encourage passage of the government’s 
Draft Law on Foreigners and International Protection which will codify a 
systematic, comprehensive, rights-based approach to the protection offered 
by the Government of Turkey (GOT) to refugees and asylum seekers. If 
enacted, the law would elevate the Turkish government's protection 
mandate, establish greater civilian rather than police control over the 
management of asylum seekers and other vulnerable migrants, and establish 
nationwide standards for service delivery and greater potential for refugee 
integration. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State HiJlary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#34) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

In 201 1, over 260,000 Iraqis returned home- the highest levels seen since 2008. 
Many of these returns were forced due to rising insecurity in Syria with no other 
options for refuge. Considering the ongoing conflict what are the contingency 
plans for the processing of Iraqi refugees in Syria. Likewise, for Iraqis in Iraq in 
light of the US troop withdrawal? 

Answer: 

The United Stales is processing a significant number of Iraqi refugees in 
Syria. While out-processing and departures from Syria continue for those who 
have been conditionally approved by the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS), thousands of applicants await DHS interview. DHS officers have not been 
able to enter Syria to conduct these interviews since March 201 1 . The Department 
of State is working with the Government of .Iordan to allow .some of these 
applicants to enter Jordan in order to be interview'cd by DHS there, although these 
negotiations are sensitive due to the current situation in Syria. We are also 
preparing to move some Iraqi applicants in Syria to the Emergency Transit Center 
(ETC) in Romania operated bv the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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Resettlement processing of Iraqis in Iraq continues unabated. Teams of 


Department of State-contracted Resettlement Support Center staff and DHS 


officers travel to Baghdad on a near-constant basis to process and interview 
applicants for U.S. resettleincnt, which has not been impacted by the U.S. troop 
withdrawal. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#35) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

How is the administration ensuring that immigration law regarding dependency is 
upheld during the clearance process so that individuals who are not directly 
dependents of an individual with a security hold do not have his/her clearance 
process placed on hold? 

Answer: 

Although the Department of State manages the U.S. Refugee Admissions 
Program, the Department of Homeland Security/ U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services (USCIS) establishes the policy with regard to security holds for “cross- 
referenced” cases of individuals who arc not direct dependents on an individual 
with a security hold due to a failed interagency check. We refer you to USCIS to 


answer this question. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. (#36) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

Could you explain the reasoning behind the reductions in the budget request for aid 
to Liberia? 

Answer: 

The FY 2013 request level of $1 69 million for Liberia provides 
sufficient support for important joint US and Liberian priorities, and centers 
on fostering peace and security, strengthening democratic institutions, and 
rebuilding the economy in a country recovering from 14 years of civil war. 

The FY 2013 request is approximately $30 million below the FY 2012 
estimate levels. Overall budget constraints in FY 2013 required a sharjt 
downward adjustment for Liberia’s budget. Liberia’s reduction is 
concentrated primarily in the Economic Support Fund account in the water 
sector, with smaller cuts in basic education and governing justly and 
democratically as well as the Food for Peace (FFP) Title II account. 

Through USAID programs in health and education, we will continue to 
combat the spread of malaria by providing life-saving treatments to over two 
million people and address the critical shortage of qualified teachers by 
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proving teacher training to over 4,500 teachers. The reduction in bilateral 
assistance through the FFP program is eased by a $2 million increase in food 
security funding. In addition, Liberia may be eligible for additional 
(centrally-managed) FY 2013 food security assistance, 

Liberia remains a policy priority for the State Department. The United 
States and Liberia share a strong bilateral relationship and President Ellen .lohnson- 
Sirleaf is an important ally in the region. Wc will continue to be a partner to the 
Government of Liberia (GOL) and the Liberian people to support the country on 
the path toward sustainable development. As the United Nations Mission in 
Liberia (UNMIL) draws down peacekeeping forces our top goal remains 
supporting security sector reform, including assistance to the Armed Forces of 
Liberia, the Liberian Coast Guard, and the Liberian National Police. Sustained 
levels for International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement reflect a continued 
focus on supporting the police force, which is important in the face of UNMIL 
drawdown. Decreased PKO funding is tempered with continued robust Foreign 
Military Financing and International Military Education funds which will continue 
to support defense sector reform with the military and foster a close military-to- 
mililary relationship. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson, Jr. (#37) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

As a result oF the worst drought in 60 years, regional conflicts, and conflict 
within states, a humanitarian emergency of massive proportion unfolded 
over the past year in the Horn of Africa region. Somalia has been hardest 
hit, creating population displacement within its borders and a refugee crisis 
of nearly 1 million people in the region, primarily in Kenya and Ethiopia. 
Humanitarian needs are expected to demand sustained attention well into 
2012. How would you assess the U.S. government and international 
community’s response to the situation thus far? 

Answer : 

U.S. government and international humanitarian assistance was 
critical to helping end the famine in Somalia and improving food security 
throughout the Horn. According to the UN, at its peak, the famine in 
Somalia affected six regions and threatened 750,000 people’s lives. 

The United States is the largest contributor of humanitarian assistance, 
in the region, providing more than $934 million for the Horn of Africa since 
201 1, including more than $212 million For Somalia alone. In Somalia, the 
country hardest hit by the crisis, the international response effort has 
vaccinated more than 1 .2 million children, provided .sustainable water access 
for more than 1 .9 million people, temporary access for safe drinking water to 
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more than 2.9 million people, and sanitation facilities for approximately 1 . 1 
million people in Somalia. International donors have also provided basic 
healthcare, hygiene supplies, and education to nearly 1 .9 million people. 

Last year’s UN Consolidated Appeal was funded at 89 percent of the 
$1 billion requested, not including donations that are not reported through 
the UN, It will be important to sustain all of our humanitarian efforts as the 
situation in Somalia is still very fragile; many are food insecure and refugee 
flows continue. We have affirmed the right of first asylum for Somalis 
fleeing to Kenya and continue to provide assistance to refugees in Kenya, 
Ethiopia, and Djibouti as well as to displaced persons in Somalia. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse Jackson, Jr. (#38) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
February 29, 2012 


Question: 

As a result of the worst drought in 60 years, regional conflicts, and conflict within 
states, a humanitarian emergency of massive proportion unfolded over the past 
year in the Horn ot Africa region. Somalia has been hardest hit, creating population 
displacement within its borders and a refugee crisis of nearly 1 million people in 
the region, primarily in Kenya and Ethiopia. Humanitarian needs are expected to 
demand sustained attention well into 2012. What do you anticipate will be the 
U.S. response going forward? 

Answer: 

The famine in Somalia that was declared in July 201 1 is over, primarily due 
to the favorable harvest and effective delivery of humanitarian assistance, but the 
road ahead will continue to be difticull. We should anticipate .some deterioration 
in food security in the Horn once the current harvest is exhausted this spring. 
Ongoing conflict could worsen conditions by disrupting agricultural production or 
impeding humanitarian access, requiring continued assistance and access to 
prevent backsliding. Wc expect the majority of the refugees to remain outside 
Somalia in the near term, and for internal displacement to continue as the lines of 
conflict shift. We will continue our humanitarian assistance — $212 million for 
Somalia since 201 1 — and will encourage other countries to keep donations up. 
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The 2012 UN Consolidated Appeal for Somalia requests $1.5 billion in assistance 
funding, but is only 1 1 percent funded at $168 million. 

The United States is also implementing long-term food security programs in 
Kenya and Ethiopia through the President’s Feed the Future initiative, which helps 
promote recovery and build resilience in the region. During the next five years, we 
aim to help more than half a million people in Ethiopia permanently escape 
poverty and hunger and to improve nutrition levels for more than 430,000 children. 
In Kenya, we are working to raise incomes and improve nutrition levels for more 
than 700,000 people. Since 2010, Feed the Future investments in Kenya and 
Ethiopia total $141 million. 

We are working to foster peace and stability in Somalia through good 
governance, the promotion of economic recovery, and reducing the appeal of 
extremism. Through USAID, we are providing assistance at the national level to 
support the Transitional Federal Government’s efforts to end its transitional 
mandate, while also reinforcing governance, stabilization, and service delivery at 
the local level. In addition, we are working to improve overall economic growth in 
the country through improving the agriculture, livestock, and energy sectors and 
supporting secondary education, vocational training and youth livelihoods 


programs. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton by 
Representative Jesse L. Jackson, Jr. (#39) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
February 29, 2012 


Question : 

When the catastrophic earthquake struck Haiti in 2010 the U.S. government 
and public moved quickly to aid the survivors. Yet America neglected to 
provide much needed assistance by admitting a small number of them to the 
United States. Would the administration consider using migration tools as 
development policy by creating a track for humanitarian relief from natural 
disasters within the U.S. refugee resettlement program? 


Answer ; 

The U.S. Refugee Admissions program, according to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (INA), is available to those who have suffered past 
persecution or have a well-founded fear of persecution, on account of race, 
religion, nationality, political opinion, or membership in a particular social 
group. It is not currently open to those impacted by natural disasters who do 
not have a claim based on one of the five protected grounds noted above, nor 
is there a humanitarian exception for those who do not have an individual 
persecution claim. The Department is working with the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), however, on a small caseload of 
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Haitian survivors of gender-based violence who are still in Haiti, which may 
lead to the admission of some of these individuals as refugees later this year. 

The United States granted Temporary Protected Status (TPS) to 
approximately 51,000 Haitians who were resident in the United States when 
the 2010 earthquake occurred, allowing them to remain temporarily in the 
country legally and with the ability to work. Under the 201 1 re-designation 
of Haiti for TPS, eligible individuals who arrived up to one year after the 
earthquake could also apply for TPS. The TPS designation for Haiti is good 
through January 22, 2013. 

On January 18, 2012, the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 
amended the list of countries eligible for participation in the H-2A and H-2B 
temporary non-immigrant visa programs to include Haiti and several other 
countries. DHS decided which countries to include in the program based on 
a variety of factors and did so after receiving concurrence from the 
Department of State. 



Tuesday, March 6, 2012. 

U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(USAID) 

WITNESS 

DR. RAJIV SHAH, ADMINISTRATOR, U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Opening Statement of Chairwoman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The Committee on State, Foreign Operations, and 
Related Programs will come to order. 

We would like to welcome the administrator of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development, Dr. Raj Shah. Dr. Shah, thank you 
for appearing before the subcommittee today to provide testimony 
and answer questions about the Fiscal Year 2013 budget request 
for USAID. 

I know it has been a challenging year since you last testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. USAID is currently addressing some of the 
most difficult situations around the world. 

I also commend you for continuing to change the way USAID 
does business by emphasizing the role of the private sector in de- 
velopment, and by creating more accountability in our foreign as- 
sistance programs. 

At the same time, many concerns remain about USAID’s provi- 
sion of assistance directly through host countries, the reductions 
proposed for the Global Health Account, and the continued use of 
multi-year commitments. An even more immediate matter for this 
subcommittee is the deteriorating security situation in Afghani- 
stan. I am very concerned about the safety of our troops and our 
civilian employees there. 

For the sake of time, I will submit my full statement for the 
record, but I hope you will work closely, and I know you always 
have worked with the subcommittee, on each of these concerns. 

[The information follows:] 
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GRANGER OPENING STATEMENT: STATE AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS HEARING ON FY 2013 USAID BUDGET REQUEST 

The Suhcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs will come to order. 

I would like to welcome the Administrator of the U.S. Agency for International Development, 
Dr. Raj Shah. Dr. Shah, thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee today to provide 
testimony and answer questions about the fiscal year 2013 budget request for USAID. 

The Administration’s total request for the State-Foreign Operations bill is $54.7 billion, 
including funds designated as regular discretionary and as Overseas Contingency Operations 
(OCO). USAID administers a large portion of the foreign assistance in this bill in the areas of 
health, development, democracy promotion, and humanitarian aid. 

I know it has been a challenging year since you last testified before the Subcommittee. USAID 
is currently addressing some of the most difficult situations around the world. You and the staff 
you lead are working to provide humanitarian assistance in response to the drought in the Horn 
of Africa, deliver sustainable development solutions in conflict zones, and promote democratic 
transitions in the Middle East and North Africa. 

I also commend you for continuing your work to change the way USAID does business by 
emphasizing the role of the private sector in development and by creating more accountability in 
our foreign assistance programs. At the same time, I also want to highlight a few of my 
concerns. 

As we have discussed before, questions remain about USAID's strategy of providing more 
assistance directly through host countries. While I understand the importance of strengthening 
recipient governments so they can eventually stand on their own without our help, this proposal 
requires much more careful consideration. 

For that reason, new language was included in the fiscal year 2012 appropriations bill limiting 
assistance going directly to, and through, foreign governments until certain requirements are 
met. The Subcommittee will be seeking more information to ensure that USAID is complying 
with the changes in law. 
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Next, I want to call attention to the reductions proposed in the fiscal year 20 1 3 budget request for 
the Global Health account. You were very direct with this Subcommittee last year about the 
lives that could be lost if funding for global health programs was reduced. Yet, the 
Administration is now proposing similar cuts. 

We need you to explain whether the proposed reductions can be taken without jeopardizing U.S. 
leadership in important areas like malaria and maternal and child health. I urge you to work 
closely with the Congress over the next year so that we all have the same information and can 
make thoughtful decisions about funding these life-saving programs. 

As you know, another long-standing issue 1 will continue to raise is that this Administration 
continues to make large, multi-year foreign assistance commitments during a time when our own 
economy is in a downturn. Administration officials have told the Subcommittee that pledges for 
two signature initiatives will be fulfilled in the next year, but 1 understand that there are 
upcoming meetings to discuss what will follow. 

Dr. Shah, I want to remind you that the Administration is now required to let the Committee 
know in advance of any future commitments. As I told Secretary Clinton last week, my concern 
is that the United States remains in an economic crisis, and we will be in a very difficult position 
if we cannot live up to our promises around the world. 

1 am also concerned about whether these commitments are crowding out other priorities such as 
democracy promotion activities. 

I want to close with an issue that has been prominent in the news and is an immediate concern 
for this Subcommittee - the deteriorating security situation in Afghanistan. I am very concerned 
about the safety of our troops and our civilian employees there. In fact, this new violence calls 
into question whether the current assistance strategy can be successful if Americans are not even 
safe to work in ministries alongside Afghan staff who should be our partners. 

With that in mind, I want to close by thanking the men and women of USAID. When I meet 
anyone associated with your agency, it is always clear that you lead a very dedicated group of 
Foreign Service officers, civil servants, and implementing partners who often put themselves in 
harm’s way to promote American interests and values around the world. 

Dr. Shah, thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee today. 1 look forward to your 
testimony. 

Before I turn to Mrs. Lowey for her statement, 1 would like to acknowledge two losses to the 
Committee - Chairman Lewis and Ranking Member Dicks will both be retiring from the 
Congress at the end of this year. Both have been dedicated to this Committee, and this 
Subcommittee in particular, and their presence will be sorely missed. 

I will now yield to Mrs. Lowey. 
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Ms. Granger. With that in mind, I want to thank the men and 
women of USAID. You lead a very dedicated group of foreign serv- 
ice officers, civil servants, and implementing partners, who often 
put themselves in harm’s way to promote American interests and 
values around the world. We try to always make sure that we ac- 
knowledge that because it is so important to make sure that every- 
one, certainly all members of Congress, I understand that. 

Dr. Shah, thank you for appearing before the subcommittee, and 
I look forward to your words. 

Before I turn to Mrs. Lowey for her statement, I would like to 
acknowledge two losses to the committee. Chairman Lewis and 
Ranking Member Dix will be retiring from the Congress at the end 
of this year. Both have been dedicated to the committee and to this 
subcommittee in particular, and their presence will be sorely 
missed. 

I will now turn to Ranking Member Mrs. Lowey. 

Opening Remarks of Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much, and welcome. Dr. Shah. 

Before I present my statement, I want to express my deep sad- 
ness on the passing of my good friend, Donald Payne. We came to 
Congress at the same time. He became, or as long I knew him, was 
an expert on Africa, so totally devoted to making lives better and 
lifting people up. And I know we will join with the Payne family 
in sharing their grief. It will be a great loss to this Congress and, 
frankly, not just to Africa, but to the world. 

I join the chairwoman in welcoming you today. I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for your leadership and hard 
work to restore the capacity of a critically important element of our 
national security strategy, and for your diligent pursuit of improv- 
ing the lives of the most vulnerable in the world. 

USAID is a reflection of the very best in America. It is on the 
front lines fighting poverty, working to cure disease, feed the hun- 
gry, improving the lives of the most vulnerable peoples in the 
world. While USAID represents only a tiny portion of our annual 
budget, its motto, “From the American People,” speaks volumes 
about the kind of Nation we are and what we still aspire to be. 

The agency’s work promotes stability overseas and reduces the 
threats we face at home. This year’s request continues the Obama 
Administration’s investment in USAID as the premier development 
agency in the world. Under your leadership, USAID has become 
more impactful, more innovative, where projects are based on evi- 
dence and implementation, is focused on delivering measurable re- 
sults. 

We all appreciate your efforts to ensure that each and every dol- 
lar appropriated by Congress is spent wisely and effectively. 

While we could talk for hours about the many areas of focus fac- 
ing USAID, I want to highlight four areas that I hope you will dis- 
cuss today. 

First, the request includes authorization for a working capital 
fund to ensure that the resources we are providing are being used 
efficiently and effectively. It is my sense that if we did not provide 
you with this tool, you may very well be asking us to increase your 
operating expenses to support additional contracting offices. So, I 
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hope you will discuss further the impact having such a fund would 
have on improved oversight and accountability of precious foreign 
assistance resources. 

Second, the Global Health Initiative is a centerpiece of our devel- 
opment efforts, but the request includes a substantial from the Fis- 
cal Year 2012 levels. How can we make these reductions while still 
maintaining the strength of our efforts? While I certainly appre- 
ciate all efforts to be more efficient and cost effective, we must be 
extremely thoughtful about how we transition programs to greater 
country ownership. I also hope you will address USAID’s work to 
build a better health workforce in developing countries, which is an 
essential component of sustainability, and is critical to country 
ownership of these life-saving programs. 

Third, it is a tragedy that when the United States has worked 
for such a long time on nutrition programs worldwide, there has 
been so little progress. We know early interventions make a dif- 
ference in prevenUng stunting, supporting healthy brain develop- 
ment, improving maternal health and child survival rates. But the 
request decreases nutrition activities under Global Health Pro- 
grams’ account. I hope you will discuss USAID’s plan to improve 
nutrition, especially for mothers and children, both through the 
Global Health Initiative and Feed the Future. 

Finally, I remain extremely troubled by this Administration’s 
failure to prioritize basic education. We know the facts: a child 
born to an educated mother is twice as likely to survive to the age 
of 5. Personal earnings increase 10 percent for every year of school- 
ing an individual receives. A girl who completes her basic edu- 
cation is 3 times less likely to contract AIDS. In Sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca, a focus on girls’ education could boost agricultural productivity 
by 25 percent, and each additional year of schooling of a country’s 
population reduces the country’s chances of falling into civil war by 
3.6 percent. 

As these numbers make clear, education directly impacts every 
development priority of this Administration, from poverty reduction 
to improvements in agricultural production, to decreased maternal 
and child mortality. I have worked for a decade now to increase 
funding for education, and I certainly appreciate our chairwoman’s 
support for education, because I do believe it is the key to making 
our development effort successful and sustainable. And I hope that 
you will explain today why this year’s request would so drastically 
underfund these critical programs. 

Thank you again. I look forward to your testimony. 

Ms. Granger. Dr. Shah, your full written statement will be 
placed in the record. Please feel free to summarize your statement 
so we can leave enough time to get to everyone’s questions. Thank 
you. 


Opening Statement of Dr. Shah 

Dr. Shah. Thank you very much. Thank you. Chairwoman 
Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, members of the committee. I 
really do appreciate, I am honored by the opportunity to present 
the Fiscal Year 2013 budget request for USAID today. 

I also want to take a moment to recognize Representative Payne, 
someone who spent a fair amount of his personal time helping to 
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provide advice and guidance on how we could do our work better, 
and actually sitting through long discussions about procurement re- 
form and other things, but are often considered too technical and 
not worth the effort. So, we will miss him a great deal, and very 
much honor his work. 

Two years ago. President Obama and Secretary Clinton asked us 
to elevate development as part of our national security and foreign 
policy. We recognize that this is an important, but underutilized, 
tool in helping America succeed around the world. In order to live 
up to that challenge, we believed we had to do some things very 
differently. We had to be more responsive to immediate and urgent 
needs. We had to focus more on getting value for every dollar and 
every tax dollar that we spent. And we had to, above all, focus on 
generating and documenting the results we were achieving on be- 
half of the American people. 

To enable that transformation, the President launched the first 
ever global development policy. The Secretaiy put out the first ever 
quadrennial diplomacy and development review. And at USAID, we 
launched USAID Forward, a package of reforms that has benefited 
from a great deal of consultation and support from the committee, 
and we believe is critical to helping us succeed. 

This Fiscal Year 2013 budget request will focus on those prior- 
ities. We have taken efforts to make sure that we reduce our expo- 
sures in many of our programs and concentrate our resources 
where we can get the most results. We have done that in food. We 
have done that in health. We have done that in nearly every area 
of our work. 

We have, and are continuing, to shut down missions that we 
think can transition their work to local ownership, and we have 
worked to rationalize our staffing presence and costly posts in 
Tokyo and Western Europe in order to save our resources for where 
we can invest them most efficiently. 

We have a budget presentation that prioritizes the USAID For- 
ward reforms. Our investments in science and technology through 
these reform efforts are helping to bring the costs down for activi- 
ties as central as helping babies breathe by enabling universities 
and students and others to develop new technologies that make it 
possible to save lives at lower cost. 

Our reforms in the area of results, and monitoring, and evalua- 
tion have been recognized by the American Valuation Association 
as a gold standard across the Federal government, and in their rec- 
ommendation, one that they hope other Federal agencies will fol- 
low. 

This year, at the end of this year, we will for the first time be 
making public more than 200 completed externally reviewed and 
unadulterated evaluations so the American people can see the re- 
sults we get and learn with us as we learn from our own programs 
and seek to make them better. 

Central to our reform efforts have been our efforts to restructure 
the way we partner with institutions in the United States and 
around the world. We have expanded our efforts to work with faith- 
based institutions, with the American private sector, and with uni- 
versities in an effort to motivate a greater focus on development 
outcomes. 
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And perhaps most importantly, we have introduced a set of pro- 
curement reforms intended to bring down the cost structure of our 
work and improve their sustainability by working more directly 
with local institutions. In just one example in Senegal, we were 
able to reduce the cost of building schools by more than 50 percent, 
enabling more middle schools to be built and more girls to go to 
school in them and achieve better learning outcomes. 

A new reinvigorated and more focused USAID has a critical role 
to play as this budget makes clear in some of the urgent challenges 
of our time. Our budget includes a $770 million request for an in- 
centive fund to deal with the Arab Spring and to continue to sup- 
port economic and political transitions to more economically and 
democratically open societies in that rapidly changing region. 

Our budget continues to focus on front line states in Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, and Pakistan, where we work in often insecure environ- 
ments, but side by side with our military partners. In each of these 
areas, we continue the transition to programs that are more sus- 
tainable, to accountability measures that are more transparent and 
more effective, and to efforts that deliver more specific and concrete 
results, such as the tremendous gains in the health sector in Af- 
ghanistan, or in the energy sector in Pakistan. 

Core to our budget request is our Global Health Initiative. At 
$7.9 billion, this is the single largest item in the foreign assistance 
budget. The budget will enable the PEPFAR Program to reach its 
goal of treating 6 million people with anti-retroviral drugs and, 
thereby, saving their lives. It will enable us to achieve the Presi- 
dent’s goal of making sure every pregnant woman receive anti- 
retroviral therapies, and no child is born with HIV through mother 
to child transmission. And it will enable us to continue to support 
critical international institutions like the Global Fund. 

This budget will also enable us to continue to expand the Presi- 
dent’s malaria initiative. Perhaps the most efficient and effective 
program we manage, this effort has reduced child mortality by 
more than 30 percent in an externally validated manner in many 
of the countries in which it has worked. 

And this budget will allow us to lay the groundwork for major 
new opportunities to improve maternal and child health, leveraging 
new investments in vaccines, and new efforts to partner with coun- 
tries, and international organizations, and the private sector to 
achieve those outcomes. 

In food security, we have been focused very much on our Feed 
the Future Program. We saw this past year that a drought in the 
Horn of Africa was the worst drought in more than 6 decades, and 
put at risk 13 million people for food, and hunger, and starvation. 
It does not have to be this way. We know that if we invest in agri- 
cultural development, that is one-eighth to one-tenth the cost of 
providing humanitarian assistance or food aid when times are 
tough. 

Since we have launched Feed the Future in our 20 target coun- 
tries, we have seen agricultural productivity increase by 5.8 per- 
cent, which is more than 8 times the global average over that pe- 
riod of .7 percent. 

Today, for the first time in its history, Bangladesh will produce 
enough rice to meet its citizens’ needs, in part due to our invest- 
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ments and our partnership. We see similar successful results in 
Haiti, in Kenya, in Tanzania, and in Ghana, and country after 
country, and we have introduced a very sophisticated results 
framework to make that clear and transparent to the outside 
world. 

We also will continue to prioritize investments in water, and 
sanitation, and education, and democracy rights and governance, 
and in improving the responsiveness and the effectiveness of our 
core humanitarian responsibilities. 

I would like to submit my full remarks for the record, and I 
would like to conclude just by thanking our staff. We have asked 
our staff to take on incredible risks and to work with a degree of 
focus, and in an environment where the agency is changing quite 
a bit. And perhaps the most moving and the most important mo- 
ment for me in this past year was at the conclusion of a mission 
director conference, the first one that we have had under my lead- 
ership, where we had more than 300 of our leaders from around 
the world present. And they spoke forcefully and in favor of the 
new direction this agency is taking, despite the fact that it causes 
us to change many of our practices, and, in many cases, does re- 
quire more internal work. 

So, I thank you for your support. I thank you for your advice and 
counsel. I look forward to working with you on this budget, and I 
look forward to having a discussion that addresses your questions. 

Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Thank you Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and members of the 
Committee. I am honored to join you to discuss the President's fiscal year 2013 
budget request for USAID. 

Two years ago. President Obama and Secretary Clinton called for elevating 
development as a key part of America's national security and foreign policy. 
Through both the Presidential Policy Directive on Global Development and the 
Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review, they made the case that the work 
USAID's development experts do around the globe was just as vital to America's 
global engagement as that of our military and diplomats. 

The President's FY 2013 budget request enables USAID to meet the development 
challenges of our time. It allows us to respond to the dramatic political 
transformations in the Middle East and North Africa. It helps us focus on our 
national security priorities in frontline states like Afghanistan, Iraq and Pakistan. 
And it strengthens economic prosperity, both at home and abroad. 

This budget also allows us to transform the way we do development. It helps 
countries feed, treat and educate their people while strengthening their capacity to 
own those responsibilities for themselves. It helps our development partners 
increase stability and counter violent extremism. It supports those who struggle for 
self-determination and democracy and empowers women and girls. And it helps 
channel development assistance in new directions — toward private sector 
engagement, scientific research and innovative technologies. 

I want to highlight how the investments we make in foreign assistance help our 
country respond to our current challenges, while delivering results that shape a 
safer and more prosperous future. 

EFFICIENCY, TRADE OFFS AND USAID FORWARD 

While foreign assistance represents less than one percent of our budget, we are 
committed to improving our efficiency and maximizing the value of every dollar. 
American households around the country are tightening their belts and making 
difficult tradeoffs. So must we. 
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Even as we face new challenges around the world, our budget represents a slight 
reduction from fiscal year 2012. 

We've prioritized, focused and concentrated our investments across every portfolio. 
In global health, we propose to close out programs in Peru and Mexico as those 
countries take greater responsibility for the care of their own people. 

We've eliminated Feed the Future programs in Kosovo, Serbia and Ukraine and 
reduced support to Europe, Eurasia, and Central Asia by $113 million to reflect 
shifting global priorities and progress over time by some countries toward market- 
based democracy. 

And we’re keeping our staffing and overall administrative costs at current levels, 
even in the midst of a major reform effort. It is through that effort that I spoke about 
last year — USAID Forward — that we've been able to deliver more effective and 
efficient results with our current staffing profde and operating budget. 

Our budget prioritizes our USAID Forward suite of reforms. 

That funding allows us to invest in innovative scientific research and new 
technologies. Last year, our support of the AIDS vaccine research through PEPFAR 
led to the isolation of 17 novel antibodies that may hold the key to fighting the 
pandemic. And we’re working with local scientists at the Kenyan Agricultural 
Research Institutes to develop new drought-resistant seed varieties of sorghum, 
millet and beans, as well as a vitamin-A rich orange-fleshed sweet potato. 

It helps us conduct evaluations so we know which of our development efforts are 
effective and which we need to scale back. The American Evaluation Association 
recently cited our evaluation policy as a model other federal agencies should follow. 

It allows us to partner more effectively with feith-based organizations and private 
companies. In fact, the OECD recognized USAID as the best amongst peers in driving 
private sector partnerships and investment. 

And through our procurement reform efforts, among the most far-reaching and 
ambitious across the federal government, we are aggressively seeking new ways to 
work with host country partners instead of through more costly consultants and 
contractors. This effort will make our investments more sustainable and hasten our 
exit from countries, while cutting costs. 

For instance, in Afghanistan, we invested directly in the country’s Ministry of Health 
instead of third parties. As a result, we were able to save more than $6 million. 

That investment also strengthened the Afghan health ministry, which has expanded 
access to basic health services from nine percent of the country to 64 percent. Last 
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year, we discovered the true power of those investments; Afghanistan has had the 
largest gains in life expectancy and largest drops in maternal and child mortality of 
any country over the last ten years. 

In Senegal, we are working with the government — instead of foreign construction 
firms — to build middle schools at a cost of just $200,000 each. That helps strengthen 
the government’s ability to educate its people, but it is also significantly more cost 
effective than enlisting a contractor. 

When we do invest money in partner governments, we do so with great care. Our 
Agency has worked incredibly hard to develop assessments that make sure the 
money we invest in foreign governments is not lost due to poor financial 
management or corruption. 

With your continued support of this effort, we can expand our investments in local 
systems while building the level of oversight, accountability and transparency that 
working with a new and more diverse set of partners requires. 

The Working Capital Fund we’ve requested would give us a critical tool in that 
effort. The Fund would align USAID’s acquisition and assistance to USAID’s program 
funding levels through a fee-for-service model, so that our oversight and 
stewardship is in line with our program and funding responsibilities. The result will 
be improved procurement planning, more cost effective awards, and better 
oversight of contracts and grants. 

SUPPORTING STRATEGIC PRIORITIES AND STRENGTHENING NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

We will continue to support the growth of democracies around the world, especially 
in the Middle East and North Africa where the transformative events of the Arab 
Spring are bringing down autocratic regimes and expanding freedom. 

State and USAID have requested $770 million for a new Middle East and North 
Africa Incentive Fund to respond to the historical changes taking place across the 
region. The Fund will incentivize long-term economic, political and trade reforms — 
key pillars of stability — by supporting governments that demonstrate a 
commitment to undergo meaningful change and empower their people. State and 
USAID will continue to play a major role in helping the people of this region 
determine their own future. 

In Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan, USAID continues to work closely with interagency 
partners including the State and Defense departments, to move toward long-term 
stability, promote economic growth and support democratic reforms. Civilians are 
now in the lead in Iraq, helping that country emerge as a stable, sovereign, 
democratic partner. Our economic assistance seeks to expand economic opportunity 
and improve the quality of life throughout the country, with a particular focus on 
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health, education and private sector development. With time, Iraq's domestic 
revenue will continue to take the place of our assistance. 

In Afghanistan, we’ve done work to deliver results despite incredibly difficult 
circumstances. We established our Accountable Assistance for Afghanistan — or 
A3 — initiative to reduce subcontracting layers, tighten financial controls, enhance 
project oversight and improve partner vetting. And with consistent feedback from 
Congress we are focusing on foundational investments in economic growth, 
reconciliation and reintegration and capacity building, as well as to support 
progress in governance, rule of law, counternarcotics, agriculture, health and 
education. We continue to focus on the sustainability of these investments so they 
ultimately become fiscally viable within the Afghan Government's own budget. 

In Pakistan, our relationship is challenging and complex, but it is also critical. Our 
assistance continues to strengthen democratic institutions and foster stability 
during a difficult time. Crucial to those efforts are the efforts we make to provide 
electricity. Over the last two years, we’ve added as many as 1,000 megawatts to 
Pakistan’s grid, providing power to 7 million households. We’ve also trained more 
than 70,000 businesswomen in finance and management and constructed 215 
kilometers of new road in South Waziristan, expanding critical access to markets. 

THE GLOBAL HEALTH INITIATIVE 

Thanks in large part to the bipartisan support we've had for investments in global 
health, we’re on track to provide life-saving assistance to more people than ever 
before. Although this year’s request of $7.9 billion for the Global Health Initiative is 
lower than FY 2012 levels, falling costs, increased investments by partner 
governments, and efficiencies we’ve generated by integrating efforts and 
strengthening health systems will empower us to reach even more people. 

That includes PEPFAR, which will provide life-saving drugs to those around the 
world afflicted with HIV and expand prevention efforts in those countries where the 
pandemic continues to grow. We can expand access to treatment and lift a death 
sentence for six million people in total without additional funds. 

We’re also increasingly providing treatment for pregnant mothers with HIV/AIDS so 
we can ensure their children are born healthy. And because of breakthrough 
research released last year, we know that putting people on treatment actually helps 
prevention efforts — treatment is prevention. All of these efforts are accelerating 
progress towards President Obama's call for an AIDS-free generation. 

Our request also includes $619 million for the President's Malaria Initiative, an 
effective way to fight child mortality. In country after country, we’ve shown that if 
we can increase the use of cheap bed nets and anti-malarial treatments, we can cut 
child death — from any cause, not just malaria — by as much as 30 percent. In 
Ethiopia, the drop in child mortality has been 50 percent. 
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Last year, we commissioned an external, independent evaluation of the Presidential 
Malaria Initiative’s performances. That report praised the Initiative’s effective 
leadership for providing "excellent and creative program management.” 

And we will continue to fund critical efforts in maternal and child health, voluntary 
family planning, nutrition, tuberculosis and neglected tropical diseases — cost- 
effective interventions that mean the difference between life and death. 

FEED THE FUTURE 

Last year, the worst drought in 60 years put more than 13.3 million people in the 
Horn of Africa at risk. Thanks to the humanitarian response led by the United 
States— and the investments we made in the past to build resilience against crises 
just like these — millions were spared from the worst effects of the drought. 

But as is well known, providing food aid in a time of crisis is seven to 10 times more 
costly than investing in better seeds, irrigation and fertilizers. If we can improve the 
productivity of poor farmers in partner countries, we can help them move beyond 
the need for food aid. And we can prevent the violence and insecurity that so often 
accompanies food shortages. 

That’s why we are requesting $1 billion to continue funding for Feed the Future, 
President Obama’s landmark food security initiative. These investments will help 
countries develop their own agricultural economies, helping them grow and trade 
their way out of hunger and poverty, rather than relying on food aid. 

The investments we're making are focused on country-owned strategies that can lift 
smallholder farmers — the majority of whom are women — out of poverty and into 
the productive economy. All told, the resources we’re committing to Feed the Future 
will help millions of people break out of the ranks of the hungry and impoverished 
and improve the nutrition of millions of children. 

We’re also leveraging our dollars at every opportunity, partnering with countries 
that are investing in their own agricultural potential and helping companies like 
Walmart, General Mills and PepsiCo bring poor farmers into their supply chain. 

These investments are working. 

In Haiti — where we continue to make great strides thanks to strong congressional 
support — we piloted a program designed to increase rice yields in the areas 
surrounding Port-au-Prince. Even while using fewer seeds and less water and 
fertilizer, Haitian farmers saw their yields increase by almost 190 percent. The 
farmers also cut 10 days off their normal harvest and increased profit per acre. 
Today that program is being expanded to reach farmers throughout the country. 
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These results complement our work to cut cholera deaths to below the international 
standard. And we worked with the Gates Foundation to help nearly 800,000 
Haitians gain access to banking services through their mobile phones. 

And in Kenya, Feed the Future has helped over 90,000 dairy farmers— more than a 
third of whom are women — increase their total income by a combined $14 million 
last year. This effort is critical, since we know that sustainable agricultural 
development will only be possible when women and men enjoy the same access to 
credit, land and new technologies. 

Overall, since we began the initiative in 2008, our 20 target countries have 
increased their total agricultural production by an average of 5.8 percent. That's 
over eight times higher than the global average increase of 0.7 percent 

BUILDING RESILIENCE 

We all know that a changing climate will hit poor countries hardest. Our programs 
are aimed at building resilience among the poorest of those populations. 

By investing in adaptation efforts, we can help nations cope with these drastic 
changes. By investing in clean energy, we can help give countries new, efficient ways 
to expand and grow their economies. And by investing in sustainable landscapes, we 
can protect and grow rainforests and landscapes that sequester carbon and stop the 
spread of deserts and droughts. 

That work goes hand in hand with our efforts to expand access to clean water to 
people hit hard by drought. In 2010 alone, those efforts helped more than 1,35 
million people get access to clean water and 2 million people access to sanitation 
facilities. Increasingly, we’re working with countries to build water infrastructure 
and with communities to build rain catchments and wells to sustainably provide 
clean water. We're currently in the process of finalizing a strategy for our water 
work designed to focus and concentrate the impact of our work in this crucial area. 

STRENGTHENING EDUCATION 

Last year, we made some critical decisions about how we strengthen global 
education. Since 1995, USAID's top recipients have increased primary school 
enrollment by 15 percent. But even as record numbers of children enter classrooms, 
we have seen their quality of learning sharply drop. In some countries, 80 percent of 
schoolchildren can't read a single word at the end of second grade. That’s not 
education; it's daycare. 

The strategy we released last year will make sure that our assistance is focused on 
concrete, tangible outcomes like literacy. By 2015, we will help improve the reading 
skills of 100 million children. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thanks to these smart investments, every American can be proud that their tax 
dollars go towards fighting hunger and easing suffering from famine and drought, 
expanding freedom for the oppressed and giving children the chance to live and 
thrive no matter where they're born. 

But we shouldn’t lose sight that these investments aren’t just from the American 
people — as USAID's motto says — they're for the American people. By fighting 
hunger and disease, we fight the despair that can fuel violent extremism and 
conflict. By investing in growth and prosperity, we create stronger trade partners 
for our country's exports. 

And above all, by extending freedom, opportunity and dignity to people throughout 
the world, we express our core American values and demonstrate American 
leadership. 

Thank you. 
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Ms. Granger. Thank you, Dr. Shah. And I want to thank you 
also for the continued communication you keep going between 
these hearings and for keeping me apprised — I know you keep Mrs. 
Lowey apprised as well — of where you are going. It is very helpful. 
It is not always the usual in situations like this, so I appreciate it 
very much. 

Dr. Shah, recent headlines have focused on the challenges for 
NATO in Afghanistan, and you have referred to them, and we have 
as well. The ongoing concern is how security challenges affect the 
delivery of civilian assistance. 

We raised this issue with Secretary Clinton last week. In less 
than a month, U.S. contractors implementing programs in Afghani- 
stan will have to transition from private security contractors to the 
Afghan Public Protection Force. 

Are you confident that the Afghan Public Protection Force is pre- 
pared to assume the responsibilities of providing protection for your 
implementing partners? And are you aware of any U.S. contractors 
currently implementing programs in Afghanistan that plan to stop 
operations because of uncertainty related to the security transition? 

I will ask you the same thing I asked Secretary Clinton. Do you 
have a contingency plan should USAID programs come to a halt as 
a result of this change in security policy? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. I appreciate your concern that you have 
expressed quite clearly for the safety and security of our staff, and 
they appreciate it as well. 

We recognize that our work in Afghanistan in particular is under 
great stress, and our people take extraordinary risks. We have over 
time lost a number of our implementing partners and local staff, 
and it is a very challenging operating environment. 

I would like to mention two things. First, there has been an im- 
mediate reaction to the risks that have been most transparent in 
some of the assassinations that have happened over the course of 
the last few weeks. Consistent with the ISAF decree that they were 
pulling advisors out of ministries and situations where they would 
be exposed. Ambassador Crocker also issued a decree to do the 
same with civilian staff. And a number of our staff and our part- 
ners who were in technical support positions physically with their 
counterparts have been taken out of that situation, and will only 
return in after careful assessments are made on a ministry by min- 
istry basis, and a decision will be made on that basis to pull them 
back in. 

On the APPF and the use of private security contractors. Presi- 
dent Karzai’s Decree 62 will go into effect later this month. We 
have, over the course of 18 months, reduced the footprint that we 
need in terms of private security in order to be part of this transi- 
tion. And today, 75 percent of our program does not require any 
private security whatsoever. That said, the remaining 25 percent 
does, and it often protects convoys, large infrastructure programs, 
road construction projects, and the like. 

In that context, we are working closely with the APPF, and with 
General Allen, and ISAF, who is providing primary technical sup- 
port so that APPF can stand up in a way that is effective. 

We are negotiating a series of exclusions with our partners in Af- 
ghanistan with the Ministry of Interior to make sure that there are 
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opportunities, for example, for major fix points and major infra- 
structure projects that are military priorities to have access to pri- 
vate security, even outside of or in addition to the APPF. 

And we have consulted regularly — almost weekly — in Kabul and 
here with our implementing partners to make sure that as the de- 
cree goes into effect, they have a very clear transition. 

There are one or two partners that will, and are articulating an 
inability to go forward if the decree is implemented in a way that 
does not account for their needs. We are confident and continue to 
work on resolutions to that so that our programs and our people 
are safe as they go forward and do their work. 

Ms. Granger. Are you fairly confident that the waivers will be 
granted? 

Dr. Shah. I am for some of the most visible and significant 
projects that we have. I believe this will work itself out by having 
a more phased approach to implementation of transition to the 
APPF. 

Ms. Granger. Please keep us apprised of how that goes. 

The second question has to do with the civil society and democ- 
racy programs. The Administration is focused on channeling more 
money directly to foreign governments. I have concerns about this 
approach because it could lead to less focus on building democ- 
racies from the grass roots. 

My question is, when you decide countiy allocations, how do you 
balance efforts to strengthen government institutions with the need 
to support groups outside of government? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you for your question, and thank you for that 
point. USAID is the largest and most significant partner sup- 
porting civil society organizations and NGOs in countries around 
the world for the U.S. government. And we take that mandate 
very, very seriously. 

We have launched a new Center for Democratic Governance to 
enable us to have more central resources, to do more study and 
analytics around our programs and projects, and to make sure that 
gender and civil society are elevated in the context of everything 
we do, not just the programs that are called DG or democratic gov- 
ernance and human rights programs. 

Today we are in a difficult situation. More than 60 countries 
around the world have passed laws that inhibit the ability of NGOs 
to work effectively and restrict the space available to civil society. 
We have worked on that issue by partnering with organizations de- 
spite those restrictions, and we will continue to stand up for and 
invest directly with local civil society organizations. 

The final thing I would say is our effort to go local, so to speak, 
is an effort to invest in local institutions, not just local governance. 
And so, we have prioritized three types of institutions: local NGOs 
and civil society organizations. For example, we have had a partner 
in Peru, Transparency Ed, that we have worked with for a number 
of years. But now we are able to work directly with them and be 
more responsive to their needs, and be more of an active supporter 
of their aspirations. 

The second group is local private sector entities, and we are in- 
creasing by 400 percent our ability to leverage local capital re- 
sources for investment in local small businesses, doing that 
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through our highly leveraged development credit authority. And 
third, directly with local governments. But before we work with 
local governments, we do a comprehensive risk assessment We put 
in place mechanisms that we have previously discussed to ensure 
there is transparency and accountability. And we take into consid- 
eration issues related to civil society and human rights prior to 
making those determinations. 

Ms. Granger. You have told the subcommittee before that you 
do not fund institutions directly until they have been assessed and 
determined capable of managing funding in a transparent manner, 
which is what you were talking about. But do you also consider a 
government’s commitment to democracy before providing direct as- 
sistance? 

Dr. Shah. We do. And in that context, we have also been working 
with our international partners to create models so there is more 
conditionality and more accountability in development partner- 
ships. In fact, we work with the DFID, the UK aid agency, and 
with the Millennium Challenge Corporation to come up with an ap- 
proach to implement exactly that approach with Malawi over the 
past 18 months because of actions they had taken in the space of 
human rights and civil society. 

Ms. Granger. Good. Before I call on Mrs. Lowey, I want to re- 
mind members I will be calling based on seniority of those present 
when the hearing was called to order. And I want to remind mem- 
bers that they have five minutes for your questions, including Dr. 
Shah’s responses. And so, if you use up all your five minutes ask- 
ing the question. Dr. Shah has no time to respond. If time permits, 
we will have a second round. 

Mrs. Lowey. 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you. And thank you again. Dr. Shah. 

I mentioned in my opening statement my dismay that this Ad- 
ministration continues to deprioritize education. As you know, 
USAID approved a new education strategy last year with impor- 
tant goals around literacy and access to education in conflict, and 
success for that strategy will require meaningful resources. 

But instead, we have seen the budget request for basic education 
dropping each year. In fact, the President’s request for basic edu- 
cation dropped by $230 million between Fiscal Year 2010 and Fis- 
cal Year 2012. We need to be doing more, not less, to offer quality 
basic education to the world’s children. 

If we know how to get results and how important basic education 
is to our success in every other important U.S. priority, why are 
we not investing resources in the sector, and how can we succeed 
in democracy promotion, maternal health, for economic growth if 
children are growing up illiterate with no basic literacy and math 
skill. 

And, again, if there is demonstrated need and we are having dif- 
ficulty programming basic education funding bilaterally, why not 
put more through channels such as the Global Partnership for Edu- 
cation? 

Frankly, it has been mystifying to me that despite the great 
needs that exist, there has not been a greater demand from mis- 
sions for education programs. Could the formulation of the policy 
framework and the CDC’s guidance be de-incentivizing missions to 
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develop education programs? And why is it not one of USAID’s core 
development principles? And that is not to say that Feed the Fu- 
ture and all these programs are not important, hut I do not get it. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. I agree with you that edu- 
cation and basic education, and girls’ education in particular, is a 
core, necessary condition for effective long-term development. We 
know that, and you have been a passionate advocate for education. 
There is also a tremendous amount of data to substantiate that as 
an absolute central pillar of success. 

That is why when we started the process of restructuring our 
strategies and looking at getting better outcomes, we started with 
education. It was the first strategy we launched. And we recognized 
quickly that a lot of what we were doing was investing in teacher 
training without measuring results, and that is why we put in 
place, in consultation with the Congress’ strategy, that helps meas- 
ure outcomes at grade levels. We created rigorous, but rapid and 
low cost, testing structures so we know are kids are learning. 

We have seen in USAID supported education programs over the 
last decade a 15 percent increase in attendance on an annual basis, 
which means we really had a rapid influx of students into school. 
But we have not seen concomitant increases in terms of outcomes, 
and that is what the purpose of the policy was. 

There are three quick things we are trying to do to address this, 
make it more of a priority. The first is partnership. We made the 
first ever commitment to the Global Partnership this past year. We 
will continue to do that in an effort to build a multilateral mecha- 
nism that drives much more resources into a sector that needs it. 

The second is partnership in countries, in countries like Pakistan 
and Haiti and other places. Even where we do not have very large 
programs, we are active, sitting at the table, getting other donors 
to pay for things, and using our resources where we think we add 
value, like on testing, literacy outcomes, and the quality of cur- 
ricula. 

We have focused and made this an innovation priority, and we 
launched the first Global Grand Challenge for Education, which 
drew in more than 450 proposals from around the world to use new 
technologies and new approaches to make reading accessible to all 
children. 

Ms. Lowey. I just see the yellow light, so before we conclude, if 
you all think it is so great, and I attended that education session, 
which was spectacular, why is it not one of the core development 
goals, when everyone agrees it should be? 

Dr. Shah. It should be. 

Ms. Lowey. Why is it not? 

Dr. Shah. We had a focus that was focused on identifying the 
core goals for where we had significant resources to make invest- 
ments, and that is why the policy framework lays out those seven 
areas. Those are our biggest budget items in education. 

It is not one of the biggest budget items, but it should be and 
it will be when we revise our policy framework, as will water and 
sanitation, which we also took an approach that I will admit I was 
so focused on ensuring that we focus and drill down and really con- 
centrate on where we had the resources to be the dominant global 
player, that we did not do enough to make visible our core commit- 
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ment to both education and to water. And those are areas where 
I am proud of what our team has done, and I see us having a very 
bright future as we make them more visible. 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I had five minutes 
worth of fulsome praise, but I am going to put that aside because 
the chair has been very stern. 

But I do appreciate very much what you do. You lead a wonder- 
ful team, and you have led it exceptionally well, and I think the 
country has benefited very much from your leadership. So, thank 
you. 

I want to ask a couple of various questions. First, you quickly 
touched on the $770 million, I think you said the figure was, that 
you have set aside for the Arab Spring. I am very interested in 
what you see that money being used for, how it is going to be de- 
ployed. I know you cannot anticipate everything, but you also, from 
our standpoint, do not want it to become sort of an agency slush 
fund. So, detail some of the purposes that you see for that money. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. I appreciate your comments, and we are 
very committed to the $770 million incentive fund for the Arab 
Spring. 

I think we learned last year that in trying to pull together re- 
sources to respond flexibly to needs in countries, whether it was 
putting together a new partnership with Microsoft and Cisco and 
IT partners in Tunisia to create more of an employment base for 
their very large, but also under employed, youth population, that 
is relatively well educated and could go into that kind of field. 

In order to find resources for any of those immediate political 
and development priorities, we had to go and cut other areas of the 
budget and halt programs that were mid-stream. And it was cum- 
bersome process that really slowed down our ability to be respon- 
sive to a very rapidly moving change environment in the Arab 
Spring countries. 

We learned from our investments in Eastern Europe in the late 
80s, and Georgia after the Chechnyan engagement where the 
United States made a billion dollar commitment to countries in 
order to kick start and accelerate program partnerships that would 
create the basis of success over time. 

We want to implement this so that it is not a slush fund, so that 
it has really rigorous analysis and evaluation against what it 
would fund. And I envision USAID would be a major recipient of 
funds to implement programs. We have set up a committee struc- 
ture to review proposals that would come into it, and we have set 
some criteria to make sure that programs that are funded generate 
specific results that are identifiable in a time frame that is respon- 
sive to the needs and the pace at which this is moving. So, that 
is our structure. 

A few examples. I think our ongoing work in Tunisia is a good 
example where we see real opportunities to build on a strong pub- 
lic-private partnership. It is a program where we are asking the 
Tunisian government to make reforms to allow more entrepre- 
neurial activity and more employment for youth that are otherwise 
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well educated, but disaffected and do not have as much access to 
the employment market. 

To do that, we need to be able to move flexibly on things like of- 
fering credit guarantees to local bank institutions and funding 
some partnerships with the private sector to create more training 
and employment. And that would be an example of the kind of 
thing that could be grown or supported. 

Mr. Cole. I am just nearly out of time, but I would just ask that 
you keep the committee, and particularly the leadership of the com- 
mittee, very well informed about this program, because, again, I 
see the need. I also see the potential for abuse or something that 
is designed for a particular moment in time becoming institutional- 
ized, and I am not sure I am in favor of that. 

The last question in the little time that I have left, the military 
has talked a lot about shifting its focus to Asia and the Pacific, and 
that is kind of what they are doing. Is there a similar sort of stra- 
tegic focus from a USAID standpoint? If so, what is it? 

Dr. Shah. There is, and it is part of our Administration’s com- 
mitment to focus in Asia and in the Pacific. Those are also coun- 
tries and economies that have grown relatively rapidly in the last 
10 or 15 years. And so, our strategic partnerships in those areas, 
I think, would lean heavily towards scientific partnerships, public- 
private partnerships with business, efforts to create new techno- 
logical platforms, like our mobile banking programs that are taking 
off in some countries in that region, and efforts to do more 
connectivity between U.S. institutions and institutions in those 
countries and societies as opposed to simply and dramatically in- 
creasing budgets that we do not have the capacity to do, and 
spending money on more traditional kinds of things. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. Chairwoman Granger. Let me begin by 
associating myself with the remarks of Ranking Member Lowey on 
the passing of Donald Payne. 

And I also want to say that. Administrator Shah, you are doing 
a good job. I have been here 17 years, and I have been on this com- 
mittee about a dozen. And you are the most thorough and thought- 
ful USAID director that I have met. 

Towards that end, I want to make a couple of comments in honor 
of Donald Payne regarding Africa and USAID. Donald was on the 
International Relations Committee, and he was the champion of 
needs on the continent. 

Administrator, your agency has talked a lot about partnering 
with developing countries lately. As you know, Liberia and the 
United States have a very long and a very special relationship, 
and, in fact, the first eight presidents of Nigeria were African- 
Americans, Africans who left the United States before the 13th 
Amendment, before the end of slavery, recolonized Liberia, and set 
up the country. They named the capital of Liberia Monrovia in 
honor of President Monroe. 

This week I am meeting with Liberia’s Minister of Agriculture, 
Florence Chenoweth, whose Back to the Soil National Program is 
changing Liberia from a place where children went to bed hungry 
and to a country which exports surplus food to its neighbors. 
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What is your agency doing to help leaders like Dr. Chenoweth, 
who know what their countries need, and actually turn their vi- 
sions in to reality? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. Thank you for your comments about Rep- 
resentative Payne and about our partnership in Liberia. I very 
much appreciate that. 

We have worked very closely with the Liberian government and 
President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf to help put in place a comprehen- 
sive program that I think is making a huge difference. We work 
with them in education, and actually by doing more direct partner- 
ship with them in education we have been able to get much more 
out of our investment there, about 30 percent increase and impact 
because we went with a more direct assistance model under a vali- 
dated methodology. 

In agriculture, as you point out, I know Minister Chenoweth and 
think very highly of her work and her ideas. We have been working 
in partnership with them to improve agriculture productivity, and 
this year we will reach more than 17,000 households with core ag- 
ricultural efforts that really are laying the groundwork for a more 
sustainable future for the economy. 

The other area that President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf has focus on 
has been energy, and so we are working with them to look at some 
of their large-scale infrastructure ideas in the energy space, and 
consider how we can perhaps without huge investments of direct 
resources get the local development banks and others to co-finance 
some of their specific priorities going forward. 

And I will finally just say that through all of these programs — 
agriculture, health, education, support for civil society, significant 
support for the recent election process, monitoring and accredita- 
tion of that — we have been very focused to be in a direct dialogue, 
and, in fact, have welcomed critical commentary that has helped us 
get better. In fact, it was President Sirleaf who came to USAID, 
spoke to about 600 of our staff, and asked us to do things dif- 
ferently, to have a real strategy to transition more of our invest- 
ments to direct local institutions to get more value for money, and 
to build the basis of sustainability so we do not have to be invest- 
ing forever. 

Mr. Jackson. Administrator Shah, obviously the famine in the 
Horn of Africa is increasing instability in the region. How would 
you assess the U.S. government and international community’s re- 
sponse to the situation over the past year? What is USAID’s role 
as lead agency in response to the famine, and what role do you an- 
ticipate will be the U.S. response going forward? Do you believe 
donor contributions have been slow to materialize and sustain for 
this crisis, and why? And I yield back the balance of my time to 
the gentleman. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. You know, this was the worst drought in 
more than 6 decades, and it had tremendous consequences, some 
of which were visible, some less so. By the end of September of last 
year, more than 35,000 children under the age of 5 had already 
died in Somalia because of that. And I personally met with Dr. Jill 
Biden and Senator Frist on a joint trip with women who had to 
choose which child they would continue to walk with on a 70- or 
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80-mile where they are carrying their kids to safety, and in an en- 
vironment where they are getting attacked and abused. 

It is unspeakable the horrors they have been through. I am in- 
credibly proud of USAID and the U.S. government for being 55 to 
60 percent of the global response for encouraging both private sec- 
tor partners here and international partners to do more at a time 
of crisis and need. 

I firmly believe that actions we took, some of which we can speak 
about and some of which I cannot in a public setting, but all of 
which were defined by real innovation in the way we did our work, 
and trying some newer strategies aside from bulk commodity food 
aid, helped save tens of thousands of kids’ lives. And I think we 
learned a lot from the ’ 91—92 famine, and we learned a lot from 
the use of technology, and vouchers, and markets in other more re- 
cent cases. 

I am very worried right now. It is not a famine anymore; it is 
a food emergency. I think over the course of this year we will see 
things get worse again before they get better. And we are, again, 
in a position where the Al-Shabab have kicked out many of the or- 
ganizations that actually succeeded in saving many, many, many 
lives over the past 6 months. 

So, we stay very focused on it. We have a meeting in Nairobi to 
look at the year ahead where we are organizing the entire inter- 
national community. And we will not only stay focused, we will use 
our convening authority to make sure the rest of the world stays 
focused on being effective in this environment. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Good to see 
you, sir. Always a pleasure. 

I want to go back to something that the chairwoman already 
spoke about, which are the democracy programs. This year while 
the Administration is seeking a small increase for the overall pro- 
grams, I see the Administration has recommended a 25 percent re- 
duction to a small, but important, program which accounts for less 
than .04 percent of the entire USAID budget, in essence to provide 
democracy assistance to the people of Cuba. 

Now, that is at a time. Dr. Shah, when Cubans are hitting the 
streets in record numbers, at a time when the repression has in- 
creased dramatically, and the arrests have basically doubled over 
the last few years, when there four political prisoners of conscience 
who died while in custody of the regime. And those four are just 
during this Administration, during President Obama’s Administra- 
tion. At a time when a U.S. citizen, a U.S. humanitarian aid work- 
er, Allen Gross, remains as a hostage by that regime since Decem- 
ber of ’09. 

Dr. Shah, how can you recommend cutting such a tiny, but im- 
portant, program that supports the family of political prisoners, 
that supports free expression in civil society and the free flow of 
information at such a critical time for the Cuban people? Is it that 
you are not aware of the situation on the island, or is it that this 
Administration does not support the efforts of the Cuban people 
and their struggle for freedom? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you for the question. We have been very com- 
mitted to implementing the program in Cuba as per the purpose 
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of the program, which, as you identified, is to provide assistance to 
political prisoners and their families to support civil society and 
create access to information or improve access to media, and to fa- 
cilitate information flow to and from the island. 

We have implemented a program through partners that are vet- 
ted, that are selected by a non-political technical review process 
that assesses their capacity to do the work and makes that selec- 
tion that we then adopt. And we believe that the $15 million we 
have proposed in this budget is appropriate for meeting the objec- 
tives of this program. You know 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Any place else where there has been a rec- 
ommendation of a 25 percent reduction in an area that has these 
same kind of situations? Can you think of another place where you 
have recommended the Administration implement a 25 percent re- 
duction when there is a U.S. hostage being held and repression is 
up, when arrests are up, when there have been murders of political 
prisoners? Any place else other than Cuba that you can think of 
where your agency or this Administration has recommended a 25 
percent cut in your area? 

Dr. Shah. The Fiscal Year 2013 budget request includes 165 pro- 
gram cuts or closings, including shutting down completely maternal 
health programs in 24 countries, which is one of my absolute prior- 
ities. We are trying to make decisions about what we are capable 
of implementing against the challenges we face that are enormous. 
And we believe that $15 million is sufficient for achieving the ob- 
jectives of this program. 

I would also say, we have looked very carefully at the quality 
and the accomplishments of this effort. It is a high expectation for 
a small investment that that would create a dramatic change in 
the course of events in Cuba. We are very committed to imple- 
menting this program. We are very committed to ensuring we get 
results for the expenditures that we make. But I also believe that 
its sized to be something that can be implemented given the imple- 
mentation constraints in a difficult environment, and is respon- 
sible, given the broad range, to rationalize our budget. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Dr. Shah, my time is almost up. But in the 
second round, I do want to talk about the first issue that you 
talked about, which I think is important to highlight, because I 
think we are facing a potential another Solyndra situation where 
this Administration is basically funding partisan advocacy groups 
for the first time in the history of this program. And we will talk 
about that in a little while because my time is almost up. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thanks, Madam Chair. Good morning. Dr. Shah. 

Last year I think I asked you about the branding efforts of 
USAID. The foreign assistance, as you know, that we provide is a 
key component to developing our future diplomatic relationships 
with the people we intend on helping. In these tough economic 
times, I believe it is important for us to be good stewards of the 
taxpayers’ money, and properly brand our assistance. 

You mentioned last year that some of the NGOs USAID works 
with seek waivers from branding the assistance that we provide. 
What is USAID doing to ensure that the people we are helping are 
aware that the benefactors are the citizens of the United States? 
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Dr. Shah. Well, I appreciate the question. And since you have 
last asked, we have actually done quite a lot to improve the visi- 
bility of our working countries. 

I would say thematically that includes three things. One is focus- 
ing on efforts to generate big results that people will appreciate, 
like major reductions in disease that are visible or major efforts to 
get more kids in school that can be described to people and people 
see the value of it. 

The second is an effort to consult more with local civil society 
and local leadership so countries are aware. And the third is just 
very focused media strategies around making sure people see 
American presence. 

In Pakistan, for example, we now know that there are more than 
1,000 references to USAID in the local media per month. And the 
great majority of those references are positive or neutral, and that 
is not going to necessarily be reflected in, you know, American ap- 
proval ratings right away with the broad population, but it is one 
way to measure and track whether or not people are seeing positive 
descriptions of our engagement on their behalf, and whether or not 
the results we believe we are achieving are visible and transparent 
to people. 

Mr. Dent. And have you decreased the number of waivers issued 
from USAID? 

Dr. Shah. I would have to come back with the specific quan- 
titative answer, but I believe we have, and we have communicated 
quite clearly a desire to be far more rigorous in the assessment of 
whether a waiver is actually needed. And we have gone so far as 
to suggest that we would only grant a waiver if an organization 
would be willing to not use their logo either. So, if the U.S. contract 
partner or NGO, for example, is using their logo, that is usually 
a good signal to us that it is safe enough to use ours. 

Mr. Dent. In your testimony you mentioned that the Horn of Af- 
rica has experienced its worst drought in 60 years. And the human- 
itarian efforts, led by the U.S., spared millions from the worst ef- 
fects of that drought. However, the drought is not the only thing 
killing people in the Horn of Africa. 

Over the past decade, we continue to see increases in terror 
groups popping up all over the Horn. These groups rule in fear and 
extreme violence, as you know, and to make matters worse, they 
steal from the most vulnerable by taking foods out of the mouths 
we intend on feeding. 

In this difficult security environment, how is USAID keeping our 
assistance to feeding the hungry out of the hands of people who 
wish to do us harm and them? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. I think with respect to the Horn specifi- 
cally, it is a great example of how the link between humanitarian 
efforts, efforts to help create societies that are self-sufficient where 
there is real economic opportunity, and the link between national 
security is very acute, as you are making the reference. 

We, in implementing our programs, were very clear about track- 
ing impacts. We actually had deployed monitors to local food mar- 
kets and were tracking food prices in more than 200 sites in and 
around Somalia to make sure that where we were working we 
could see whether food access was improving or not. 
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We measured rates of both child death and acute malnutrition by 
using everything from arm circumference of children to medical as- 
sessments and health clinics. 

Our humanitarian efforts directly reach about 4.6 million with 
food, and about one and a half million people with vaccines and di- 
rect health interventions. And we took a number of other actions 
quietly in order to reach very affected populations using some new 
technologies and new strategies that I think made a huge dif- 
ference, and have persisted even under very difficult implementa- 
tion environments. 

So, we track, measure, and report on results, and I think that 
is the best way to make sure that the resources we are spending 
are achieving their intended effect. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. I yield back. 

Ms. Granger. Mrs. Lowey. 

Ms. Lowey. Throughout the last year, women worldwide have 
been presented with enormous challenges along with great oppor- 
tunity to regain the dignity lost and to decades of autocratic rule. 
And as I have watched these transitions, I have been particularly 
frustrated with the lack of opportunity for women. 

In Egypt, women participated side by side in the protests in 
Tahrir Square, but only a handful of women sit in the recently 
elected parliament. In Libya, women are barely represented in the 
transitional government at this critical time leading up to elections 
to say who will write the new Libyan constitution. 

I know that women’s empowerment has been a particularly 
strong focus of yours and certainly the Secretary of State, and I ap- 
plaud the creation of the National Action Plan on Women, Peace, 
and Security, but we are still looking for some progress. We cannot 
celebrate a transition to democracy in any country until women 
have a seat at the table. 

Last year we talked about my concerns about our efforts to em- 
power women in Afghanistan. And you and I have frequently dis- 
cussed the importance of focusing on women throughout the world 
for our development efforts to succeed. 

If you could share with us, what is USAID doing to prioritize the 
important role of women and all of our diplomatic and development 
efforts? And what specific steps is USAID taking to ensure that 
women have a role in the governments that emerge from the Arab 
Spring? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. We have been, as you would imagine with 
Secretary Clinton at the helm, very focused on making sure that 
we prioritize a focus on gender and women across as broad a range 
of our efforts as is possible. 

We have hired an incredibly strong leadership team led by our 
coordinator for women’s issues. We have the first gender policy the 
agency released in three decades that lays out in very specific 
terms a broad range of activities and expectations for our missions 
around the world to pursue in order to achieve success. 

The Action Plan for Women, Peace, and Security was another ef- 
fort that we championed in order to make sure that the visibility 
and focus really did pervade every strategy we took. 

And one thing I am particularly focused on is making sure we 
have tools in place to make results, specifically on behalf of women 
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and girls across our major areas of investment in agriculture, 
health, education, and water. In agriculture, for example, we 
launched a new women’s empowerment index that is rapidly be- 
coming the global standard for measuring and reporting on results. 

We have made some specific operational changes in how we work 
in humanitarian situations and responses so that in IDP camps, 
the refugee camps, from the initiation of those efforts, we make 
sure that there are the basics for women protection and safety: safe 
spaces, better lighting, more clear access to firewood and things 
that have traditionally been risks as women leave camps in search 
of those items and suffer abuse and attack in that context. 

And in the context of Afghanistan, there are all of our Arab 
Spring efforts and a number of other programs where we have 
large efforts to support civil society. We take direct efforts to make 
sure that we are supporting women leaders and women NGO lead- 
ers. And what I am very excited about is we will be going a step 
further in the coming months by sort of linking that civil society 
programmatic approach to our embassies and ambassadors so that 
they are looking out for and elevating the visibility and the leader- 
ship opportunities for capable women that are demonstrating lead- 
ership in civil society in the countries where we work. And Afghan- 
istan, at your recommendation, will be one of the first places where 
we do that, and, in fact, investor Crocker has already been quite 
active in making sure that we are supporting the women who lead 
those institutions. 

Ms. Lowey. I thank you, and since the light is on yellow, you 
probably will not be able to respond. But I just want to mention 
for the record, as I did in my opening remarks, that I think nutri- 
tion evaluations are so important. And I am very interested in 
knowing how we are measuring the nutrition impacts of the invest- 
ments we are making in agriculture, food aid, health, and water 
programs. You can probably respond quickly. 

Dr. Shah. Well, the science of nutrition has transformed so dra- 
matically in the past seven years. There was a famous series of 
studies that came out in The Lancet. And basically the findings 
from that reflect both our strategic approach and our measurement 
approach. So, we focus on the first 1,000 days when women are 
pregnant and the first two years of life. We know that has the most 
bang for buck. 

We have changed dramatically the food mix we provide in that 
window so that it is more ready to use, high nutrition, micro nutri- 
ent enriched, and protein enriched foods as opposed to bulk com- 
modity foods. And through our ag programs, we are much more fo- 
cused on ensuring kids have access to both enough food, but also 
a diverse diet. 

And those are some of the main strategies, but really in every 
area in health and water, in particular, there is also a component 
that is nutrition focused. 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Dr. Shah, you did not answer my first question. Let me see if I 
can attempt to get it more honed in. 
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With democracy programs, dealing with totalitarian regimes, if 
you could get to me what other programs or what other countries 
are you recommending a 25 percent cut or greater, because I do not 
think there is one. And I will tell you that one of the most shame- 
ful moments in U.S. history was when this Administration turned 
its back on the Iranian people when they were hitting the streets 
and dying in the streets. And this Administration turned its back 
in order to try to appease the mullahs in Iran. And I fear that you 
are now in the process of doing the same thing with the Cuban re- 
gime at a time when the people are in the streets. So, if you could 
please get that answer for me. 

Now, you mentioned a separate issue, and that was a particular 
applicant, which really has created a lot of concerns, and you men- 
tioned that it was a blind process. But here are the concerns with 
that particular applicant. A political advocacy group is getting 
funds for the first time in the history of these programs, that has 
very little hands-on experience in Cuba. It has never managed a 
Federal grant of such magnitude. It even has difficulty with its in- 
ternal bookkeeping, and that is one thing that you can find even 
on the Internet. 

Is an arm — again, the same address, the same phone number, 
the same members — of a partisan lobbying organization that has 
been critical to the same veiy pro^ams that now — you are get- 
ting — funding from. Again, it is political cronyism at its worst. 

Are you really going to tell me that this group is on par with 
other groups, such as the National Democratic Institute that re- 
ceived a similar award under the same criteria, and that it should 
have won over the International Republican Institute, which has 
nearly two decades of experience working in Cuba with superb or- 
ganization, staff, and experience? 

You know, how does this group even begin to compare to the core 
institutes of the MDI and IRI? So, again, this, I fear, is another 
Solyndra. 

And let me tell you what I think we need for this communist, be- 
cause this Administration talks about transparency. If you could 
get us then to the committee — obviously not for public consumption 
for obvious reasons, but copies of the applications, the criteria that 
was used to select those that won, why those that did not get it 
did not succeed in getting it. So, if you can get us all of that so 
we can review it to make sure that this was not another Solyndra 
as opposed to a real transparent process, which I know that you 
are striving to try to get to. 

Dr. Shah. Thank you. I think we commit on the first point to 
providing a specific answer to your question, and we will do that. 
On the second point about the process and your request for infor- 
mation, we will absolutely follow up with your office and the com- 
mittee to make sure you have access to that. 

USAID awards its programs through a full and open competition, 
and made the transition to implement this program through that 
same effort. So, solicitations are posted on grants.gov in a broad, 
open context, as are the criteria by which ^oups will be assessed. 

As I mentioned, this was not a process informed by any policy 
process. This was the result of technical review. Of the four com- 
petitive agreements awarded by the Cuba program, only one had 
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not received direct funding from USAID previously. As a standard 
practice, we do pre-award audits and procurement regulations 
allow us to have access to information. 

We are certainly willing to share the results of that kind of rig- 
orous and open process with you and work with you on it. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Good. And, again, what we would like to see, 
what I would like to see, on a committee like this, and. Madam 
Chairwoman, you have even sent letters in this regard, is we want 
to make sure that the standards that you all instituted or followed 
to the tee, because it is hard to believe that a partisan advocacy 
group would win over such well-respected institutions like the ones 
that I just mentioned and others that have years of experience 
dealing with Cuba. 

And, by the way, I think you are also putting at risk another 
Allen Gross situation. When people that do not have direct experi- 
ence dealing with Cuba, I think we are risking another hostage sit- 
uation, that is on one front. On the second front is the fact that 
I fear that it clearly looks like it could be political patronage as op- 
posed to just transparent competitor process, which is why it is im- 
portant that all of that is put on the table. Obviously we under- 
stand why, because it is a delicate area, a situation we do not want 
the world to see, who is doing what. And clearly we should be able 
to see what that process was, the applications, the process, et 
cetera. 

Dr. Shah. I have confidence in this process, and we would be 
pleased to share that. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Madam Chairwoman, thank you. Thank you. 
Dr. Shah, for your service. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. Madam Chair. Last week. Secretary Clin- 
ton appeared before our subcommittee, and we talked a little bit 
about the Syrian situation. She said that we, the U.S., are pro- 
viding humanitarian assistance to the people of Syria. Is this as- 
sistance being provided by USAID, and if it is, how are we getting 
it to them? Are we providing it to the refugees who are in, say, 
Turkey and other countries, or are we sending it to people directly 
in Syria? 

Dr. Shah. Thank you for the question. We are, as the Secretary 
mentioned, very committed to the humanitarian needs inside of 
Syria. 

Obviously from a macro perspective, the critical challenge in 
terms of meeting needs is access and violence. But given that, we 
are doing everything we can to be supportive of the immediate hu- 
manitarian, in particular medical, needs. The assistance is pro- 
vided through both USAID and the State Department and their 
PRN program. It is provided both to refugees and people leaving 
Syria in neighboring countries, as well as 

Mr. Dent. Can I stop you there? Are we sending the aid directly 
into Syria? 

Dr. Shah. We have partners that we have had long-standing hu- 
manitarian partnerships with that have the capacity to conduct 
some activities in support in some types of facilities, like field hos- 
pitals and the like. 

Mr. Dent. Are these run by NGOs? 
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Dr. Shah. They are. I cannot go into a great detail in a public 
setting, but we work with our usual humanitarian partners who 
are there. 

The key issue is humanitarian access, and the key thing that 
needs to stop, of course, is the violence in order to protect civilians. 
And today, Wednesday through Friday, Valerie Amos on behalf of 
the United Nations will be leading a delegation and having human- 
itarian access discussions. We work in close coordination with the 
United States and a group of international partners to try to meet 
humanitarian needs. And the outcome of her negotiations will be 
very important. 

Mr. Dent. If we were to arm individuals in opposition who are 
opposing this government, would that help us in the distribution of 
humanitarian assistance to the people of Syria? 

Dr. Shah. I really cannot speak to that at this point. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. That is all for today, and thank you 
again. We admire your work, and we appreciate your coming and 
your communication. I know that you will follow up on Mr. Diaz- 
Balart’s questions. 

Dr. Shah. We certainly will. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related 
Programs stands adjourned. 
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Questions about Testimony 


Question #1 : 

In your oral testimony before the Subcommittee, you mentioned that USAID is 
continuing to shut down missions where USAID can transition its work to local 
ownership. Please list the missions and explain the work that is being transitioned to 
local ownership. 

Answer : 

The FY 13 budget request reflects USAID’s prioritization of resources to 
countries where they are most needed, most cost-effective and can lead to long-term, 
sustainable restrlts. Resources also align with and advance USG foreign policy, including 
security priorities. 

The FY 2013 budget reflects an evolving relationship with countries in the 
Western Hemisphere, East Asia, and Europe and Eurasia that have made significant gains 
in key development indicators. 

The FY 1 3 budget request demonstrates some of the tough choices that had to be 
made. Specifically, in the Europe and Eurasia region, the AEECA account is eliminated 
due to the evolving relationship with this region of the world. This move consolidates 
funding in the relevant account in order to ensure that resources target the highest 
priorities worldwide. In addition, funding to this region was reduced by 1 8 percent, 
reflecting the economic and socioeconomic progress being made. 

Increasingly USAID is transitioning sectoral responsibilities to local governments 
and institutions. For example, USAID has eliminated health programs in several 
countries in Latin America including El Salvador and Mexico due to low prevalence rates 
and local government capacity. 

El Salvador is a lower middle income country with low HIV/AIDS prevalence 
rates and low rates of maternal and child mortality. The phase-out process funded with 
FY 20 1 1 funds includes working with the government and local institutions to transfer 
responsibilities where appropriate. 
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Mexico is an upper middle income country with low HIV/AIDS and tuberculosis 
prevalence rates. The USAID/Mexico health portfolio is composed of HIV/AIDS and 
tuberculosis activities and FY 2012 is the final year of funding. The FY 2013 Request 
does not include a reque.st for health funding for Mexico. The focus of the 
USAID/Mexico program moving forward is democracy, citizen security, justice sector 
reform, economic growth, and the environment. 

Finally, the FY 2013 budget reflects the closure of Missions in Montenegro, 
Guyana, and Panama in FY 2012. In Montenegro, USAID will support activities 
including a small grants program for local non-governmental organizations advocating 
for government accountability and forward progress on integration goals and limited 
exchanges that will help students obtain the necessary skills to strengthen government 
institutions. In Guyana, USAD has transitioned out of all sectors except implementation 
of the PEPFAR program, which will be managed out of the regional office in FY 2013. 
In Panama, USAID ended all bilateral economic assistance. As additional Missions are 
highlighted for closure, these will be included in the FY 14 budget request. 


Question #2 : 

In your oral testimony, you referred to USAID’s efforts to rationalize its staffing presence 
and costly posts in Tokyo and Western Europe. Please explain the FYl 1, FY12 and FY13 
operating expenses estimates for USAID in these posts? 

Answer ; 

USAID has moved assertively to rationalize the staff positions in Europe and Tokyo 
while ensuring that these positions are used strategically to engage our key development 
assistance partners. This engagement is a key vehicle to promote burden sharing, 
increase coordination and program effectiveness, reduce duplication and promote USG 
priorities. 

- Geneva: We have recently converted this position from a Senior Management 
Group (SMG) Direct Hire position to a local-hire Personal Services Contractor 
that does not require off-shore support costs. This will result in substantial 
savings. 

Brussels: We have converted this position from an SMG to a detailee or Eligible 
Family Member (EFM) position, which wrill also greatly lower support costs. 

- Paris: The U.S. Representative to the DAC will no longer be filled by an SMG 
officer. Instead, we will appoint an FSOl officer, and broaden the responsibilities 
to provide support and oversight to other European capitals as needed. Cost 
savings will be realized by eliminating the program assistant position and 
associated administrative costs. 
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- Tokyo: We have changed the Tokyo position from an SMG to an FSOl position, 
which will result in cost savings overtime. 

In a further effort to control costs and rationalize staff positions, we will not be filling 
positions in New York or the Middle East to work with the UN organizations and Arab 
Donors respectively. 


Question #3 : 

In your oral testimony, you discussed the example of Senegal, where USAID reduced the 
cost of building schools by more than 50 percent. Please elaborate on the details of this 
example and include a comparison of funding by fiscal year. 

Answer : 

USAID began supporting the construction of middle schools in 2004 in order to 
accommodate the increasing number of children completing primary school as a result of 
significant donor and Government of Senegal (GOS) efforts to improve access to primary 
education. In recent years USAID has significantly reduced the cost of construction by 
eliminating costly overhead, leveraging and strengthening the GOS’s existing institutions 
and reducing the United States Government (USG) financial risk. 

In 2007, USAID began implementing its middle school construction program 
through the GOS, in line with the tenets of the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness. 
This approach strengthens the capacity of ministries within the GOS and host country 
systems. Instead of working through a U.S. grantee, which charges overhead, USAID 
began working directly with the GOS through a Fixed Amount Reimbursement (FAR) 
agreement to construct middle schools and to support school governance structures, such 
as parent teacher associations. This approach not only helped improve the formal 
education system but also allowed the project to simultaneously strengthen GOS 
organizational, financial, and technical capacities through the use of its existing systems 
and institutions such as the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Urban Planning, and the 
Ministry of Education. 

The Government of Senegal, through its Ministry of Education, constructs the 
schools according to agreed-upon international standards and specifications and is then 
reimbursed a fixed price once schools are completed and inspected. In order to reduce 
financial risk to the USG, the Mission’s agreement with the Ministry of Finance requires 
the GOS to pre-finance the construction of each school at a predetermined cost approved 
by USAID. This cost per school is determined based on specific design specifications, 
building standards, and the cost of materials on the local market. 

During and after construction, a USAID locally hired engineer consultant inspects 
each school to determine whether construction has been completed in accordance with 
agreed-upon international standards of safety and quality. Only after USAID is satisfied 
that each school has been successfully constructed does it reimburse the GOS for the 
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school. Additionally, the USAID activity manager maintains regular contact with the 
Ministry of Education and oversees the day-to-day implementation of the program, 
including regular site visits and review of financial documentation and reports. USAID is 
not responsible for any costs or expenses incurred by the GOS that exceed the agreed- 
upon reimbursement amount. This type of payment structure helps to protect the USG 
from risks such as fraud and corruption and puts the risk on the GOS to successfully 
deliver well-constructed schools while simultaneously supporting and strengthening host 
country systems, a key development objective of the USG. 

When the U.S. implementing partner built schools, it cost approximately 
$425,000 per school. Working through the Government of Senegal, costs have decreased 
to $200,000 per school. The savings realized from U.S. overhead rates and partner staff 
salaries, which at nine schools per year translates into an extra two million dollars, can be 
used for other project needs such as textbooks and teacher training, helping further 
advance the goals of USAID’s Education Strategy. 

Question #4 : 

In your written testimony, you noted that in Afghanistan, USAID invests directly in the 
country’s Ministry of Health instead of third parties, and as a result, USAID was able to 
save more than $6 million. Please explain this estimate in detail including a comparison 
of funding by fiscal year. 


Answer ; 

Cost per patient served through USAID-supported health services under two 
programs compared: (a) an “Off budget” program implemented through a cooperative 
agreement with a US implementing partner that provided sub-grants to Non- 
Govemmental Organizations (NGOs) (2004-2006); and (b) an “On-budget” program 
through a host country contract with the Ministry of Public Health (MoPH) that provided 
sub contracts to NGOs (2010-2011). The cost per patient estimate was based on health 
service delivery cost (program cost data) and number of patients served (Health 
Management Information System). The cost per patient served was estimated to be US 
$4.20 for the “Off budget” program and US $3.60 for the “On budget” health service 
delivery program. The cost savings of US $.60 was multiplied by the 9.9 million served 
in 2010 to estimate the US$6 million cost savings. The methodology currently is being 
further refined to capture all elements and the complexity of estimating “On-budget” 
versus “Off-budgef’ cost savings. 


Global Health 


Question #5: 

The President’s request for FY13 includes decreases relative to the enacted FY 12 levels 
for the following programs implemented by USAID; bilateral Child Survival and Maternal Health 
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program (-14%), nutrition (-5%), vulnerable children (-26%), pandemic preparedness (-9%), 
malaria (-5%), tuberculosis (-5%), neglected tropical diseases (-25%) and HIV/AIDS (-6%). 

Relative to the enacted FY12 levels, please provide detailed data on cost efficiencies by 
intervention or commodity expected in FY13, by health activity, versus corresponding costs in 
FY12. 


Answer : 

USAID seeks to deliver a focused, cost-effective and results-oriented program to 
address the most challenging health issues and will continue working to enhance the 
integration of quality interventions with the broader health and development programs of 
the U.S. Government, host country governments, and other donors. 

USAID has expanded and undertaken new partnerships that include governments, 
other donors, and the private sector, including Grand Challenges for Maternal and Child 
Health, and the Alliance for Reproductive Health. In addition, USAID is working with 
other donor governments through multilateral partnerships, such as the Global Alliance 
for Vaccines and Immunization (GAVI Alliance), the Roll Back Malaria and the Stop TB 
Partnership. Through these partnerships, USAID has been able to not only encourage 
donors to provide additional resources, but they are also forums for sharing information 
about best practices and technical assistance. Through these multilateral entities, USAID 
has leveraged hundreds of millions of new resources for global health from other donors. 
In addition, these entities also provide a forum for program integration and consolidation 
with other donors to reduce duplication in the field. In some cases, efficiencies are due to 
effective leveraging of health resources through program integration. 

The FY 2013 maternal and child health request includes a U.S. Government 
contribution to the GAVI Alliance. The GAVI Alliance - with donor and host country 
governments, civil society and the private sector partners - leverages USG resources and 
helps to ensure that our development dollars have the greatest impact. For example, the 
USG pledge has allowed GAVI to negotiate a 67 percent price reduction on rotavirus 
vaccines so that children in low-income countries can be protected against this cause of 
diarrheal disease. The priority will be the rollout of pneumococcal conjugate and 
rotavirus vaccines to combat pneumonia and diarrhea, the two leading killers of children, 
and strengthening logistics systems. 

Combined with other donors, the USG contribution will enable the GAVI 
Alliance to immunize an additional 243 million children in developing countries. The 
USG commitment leverages billions of dollars that other donors have committed to 
GAVI, multiplying the impact of our funding more than eight-fold. 

The President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) is working to maintain cost efficiencies 
of current malaria control tools and coverage of populations with preventive tools. To 
date, PMI has been able to document cost savings in long-lasting insecticide-treated bed 
nets (LLINs) and indoor residual spraying (IRS) programs. 
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• An independent study from Results for Development concluded that price 
decreases have been found in the long-lasting insecticidal-treated net market. 
The analysis concludes that prices have declined from an average cost of a 
standard, rectangular, white net from $5.25 in 2007 to $3.62 in 201 1 — a total 
price decline of 3 1 percent in four years, due to increased competition in the 
market. 

• PMI has also published a costing study using data collected from PMI- 
financed IRS programs in 12 countries. This study concluded that, in seven 
countries, IRS costs declined significantly (approximately 25 percent) from 
2008 to 2010. This study was useful to determine which countries have 
realized cost efficiencies over time and the underlying factors. This will 
enable PMI to apply these findings to future IRS programs and realize 
efficiencies over time. 

• USAID continues to invest in new vaccine development and anticipates that 
malaria vaccines will become a viable tool to augment already existing proven 
effective malaria prevention interventions in the future. The USAID Malaria 
Vaccine Development Program (MVDP) has provided support for malaria 
vaccine development efforts since the 1960s, contributing to advances in 
malaria vaccine knowledge and product development. In recent years, MVDP 
has focused on research toward a second generation vaccine. 
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Question #6 : 

Please provide a list of countries in which programs in these categories will be cut 
for reasons other than efficiencies in FY13 compared to FY12 including narrative 
explaining the cut. 

Answer : 

The FY 2013 Global Health Programs-USAID request builds on long standing, 
highly successful programs, including those established by the President’s Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) and the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI). During 
this time of fiscal constraint, the Administration is seeking opportunities to work more 
efficiently. In order to maximize the health impact of every dollar invested, the FY 20 1 3 
request eliminated funding for lower priority programs. This request demonstrates that 
USAID is seeking every opportunity to work smarter and more efficiently. We have 
proposed painful but responsible cuts without compromising the achievement of the 
Global Health Initiative goals. HIV/AIDS funding was eliminated for Benin, Guinea, 
Madagascar, Mexico and Russia. Tuberculosis funding was eliminated for Namibia. 
Maternal and Child Health funding was eliminated for Nicaragua, Peru, and Somalia. 
Nutrition funding was eliminated for Liberia. USAID is working with countries where 
programs are being reduced to develop a graduation plan in order to sustain the programs 
that have been supported in the past. In addition, several of these programs will receive 
support from regional missions. 

USAID seeks to deliver a focused, cost-effective and results-oriented program to 
address the most challenging health issues and will continue working to enhance the 
integration of quality interventions with the broader health and development programs of 
the U.S. Government and others. 

Question # 1 - , ... 

Please provide a list of countries in which programs m these categories will be expanded in hY 1 J 
compared to FYI2 including narrative explaining the increase. 

Answer : 

The FY 2013 request for Global Health Programs-USAID includes increased 
funding for Burma, Cambodia, Guatemala, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mali, 
Mozambique, Nepal, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Yemen, and Zambia. 

The request includes an increase of $7.8 million for Burma to address 
HIV/AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria. Burma is a low-income country with a population 
of 53 million, a concentrated HIV/AIDS epidemic, and one of the 22 high-burden 
countries which account for 80 percent of the tuberculosis cases in the world. Burma has 
the highest malaria burden in South East Asia, where it remains a leading cause of 
morbidity and mortality. Approximately 68 percent of the population is thought to be at 
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risk for malaria, with the highest risk areas concentrated near international borders. 

While exact statistics are unknown, at least one million people are thought to contract 
malaria in Burma each year. Areas of concern for artemisinin resistance have been 
identified within Burma through ongoing drug resistance monitoring. 

The request includes an increase of $1 million for Guatemala, a lower middle 
income country with a population of 14 million. Increased family planning and 
reproductive health funds will address the need for greater access to high-quality 
voluntary family planning services, especially for poor, hard-to-reach, and underserved 
populations. 

The request includes an increase of $2.6 million for Kenya, a low-income country 
with a population of 40 million. Increased family planning and reproductive health funds 
will expand access to high-quality voluntary family planning services and information 
and reproductive health. 

The request includes an increase of $1 million for Liberia, a low-income country 
with a population of 3.7 million. Increased maternal and child health funds will be used 
to reduce maternal and child mortality by increasing access to and utilization of antenatal 
care; safe delivery, post-natal care, and emergency obstetric and neonatal services. 

The request includes an increase of $400,000 for Madagascar, a low-income 
country with a population of 21 million. Increased maternal and child health funds will 
be used to reduce maternal and child mortality by increasing access to and utilization of 
antenatal care; safe delivery, post-natal care, and emergency obstetric and neonatal 
services. 

The request includes an increase of $3.9 million for Mali, a low-income country 
with a population of 14 million. Increased maternal and child health funds will continue 
to improve the overall quality and accessibility of key interventions. Increased family 
planning and reproductive health funds will increase access to high-quality, voluntary 
family plaiming services. 

The request includes an increase of $1 .3 million for Malawi, and $4 million for 
Mozambique, and $2.8 million for Zambia, all low-income countries with respective 
populations of 15, 22, and 14 million. Increased maternal and child health funds will be 
used to reduce maternal and child mortality by increasing access to and utilization of 
antenatal care; safe delivery, post-natal care, and emergency obstetric and neonatal 
services. 

The request includes an increase of $1.6 million for Nepal, $ 1 million for 
Rwanda, and $1.1 million for Tanzania, which are all low-income countries. There is 
also an increase of $1.9 million for Senegal,which is a lower middle income country. 
Increased family planning and reproductive health funds will expand access to high- 
quality, voluntary family planning services on a sustainable basis. 
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The request includes an increase of $1.5 million for Yemen, a low-income 
country with a population of 24 million. Increased maternal and child health funding will 
help increase access to basic services, and improve community awareness of healthy 
behaviors. Increased family platming and reproductive health funds will provide training 
for reproductive health care providers and promote healthy families and communities. 


Question #8 : 

Please provide a list of new policies or initiatives included in the FYI3 request relative to FY12. 
Answer : 

The FY 2013 request does not include funding for new policies or initiatives. 


Question #9 : 

Please provide any other data or assumptions that were used in estimating the FYI3 request for 
USAID’s bilateral global health program. 

Answer : 

As was the case with all elements of the Administration’s budget request, the 
President’s FY 2013 budget request for Global Health Programs-USAID was finalized 
before the FY 2012 budget was established. In addition, during this time of fiscal 
constraint, the Administration had to make difficult choices and the FY 2013 budget 
request was based on a straightline of the FY 201 1 budget. The FY 2013 budget request 
places key emphasis on interventions that directly support USAID’s effort to reduce 
maternal and child mortality - namely, through the maternal and child health, malaria and 
family planning/reproductive health programs. 

Building on the Bush Administration’s flagship health programs, the Global 
Health Initiative (GHI) is furthering significant progress in both programs and countries. 
Over time, impressive results have been achieved. For example, over the last 50 years, 
child mortality has been reduced by 70 percent, with the rate of reduction increasing in 
recent years. Further, the number of women dying of pregnancy and childbirth related 
complications has almost been cut in half - a decline of 47 percent - over the 20-year 
period from 1990 to 2010. 

In addition. Demographic and Health Surveys are demonstrating dramatic 
changes in health statistics across Africa, with key contributions from GHI and USG 
health programming. The following three countries are examples of the broader health 
demographic changes in Afnca. 

• Ethiopia - 200S-2010 

> Infant mortality decreased by 23 percent 

> Under-five mortality decreased by 28 percent 

> Use of modem contraception nearly doubled from 14 percent to 27 percent 

> Births delivered in a heith facility doubled from 5 percent to 1 0 percent 
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• Rwanda - 2005-2010 

> Infant mortality decreased by 42 percent 

> Under-five mortality decreased by 5 1 percent 

> Maternal mortality ratio decreased by 37 percent 

> Use of modern contraception increased from 1 0 percent to 45 percent 

> Births delivered in a health facility more than doubled from 28 percent to 
69 percent 

• Uganda - 2006-2011 

> Infant mortality decreased by 29 percent 

> Under-five mortality decreased by 34 percent 

> Use of modem contraception increased by 44 percent 

> Births delivered in a health facility increased from 42 percent to 57 
percent 


Global Health 


Question #10 : 

In your oral testimony, you explained that the F Y 1 3 budget request will allow U SAID to 
expand the President's Malaria Initiative. Please explain in detail how the initiative will 
be expanded in the context of the President’s fisea! year 2013 budget request for malaria. 

Answer : 

FY 2012 increases in funding for the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) have 
allowed for the expansion of activities and geographic coverage within both Nigeria and 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), which together account for almost half of 
all malaria cases in Africa, while maintaining coverage and sustaining gains in the 
remaining PMI countries. Further expansion of program activities in Nigeria and the 
DRC will be possible with the FY 2013 budget request level. Further, PMI will continue 
to collaborate closely with other donors and partners to seek cost savings and sustain the 
gains achieved in focus countries. 


Question #11 : 

In your oral testimony, you mentioned that the FYl 3 budget request will allow USAID to 
lay the groundwork for major new opportunities to improve maternal and child health. 
Please explain in detail the new opportunities in the context of the President’s fiscal year 
2013 budget request for bilateral Child Survival and Maternal Health. 

Answer : 

Every year in developing countries, 7.6 million children under the age of five die, 
two-thirds of which are preventable. USAID goals are to reduce under five mortality by 
35 percent and maternal mortality by 30 percent across assisted countries. Substantial 
mortality reduction for mothers and children in the developing world is the result of a 
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strategic use of resources from donors, governments and families themselves. Mortality 
reductions are achieved by USAID investments in maternal and child health (MCH), 
malaria, nutrition, and family planning programs. USAID’s maternal and child health 
resources are focused in the 24 MCH priority countries under the Global Health 
Initiative, which account for more than 70 percent of under-five mortality. 

In FY 2013, USAID will expand investment in vaccines through our contribution 
to the Global Alliance for Vaccines and Immunization (GAVI Alliance). Immunization 
programs presently prevent approximately 2.5 million under-five deaths each year. By 
expanding the coverage of existing vaccines and introducing new immunizations, we 
believe we can save the lives of 4 million children over just the next five years. To do 
this, we need to deliver routine vaccines in new combinations, as well as introduce new 
vaccines against childhood killers, which includes acute respiratory infections and 
dian'heal disease to all children, and especially hard to reach children who are presently 
not receiving any vaccinations. The impact of the new pneumococcal conjugate vaccine, 
which protects against acute respiratory infections, could reduce the deaths from 
childhood pneumonia by up to 500,000 every' year. Similarly, the rotavirus vaccine that 
combats diarrhea could save 300,000 children who die every year from extreme diarrhea. 


Question #12 : 

The Department of State’s and USAID’s “Joint Summary of Performance and Financial 
Information” for fiscal year 201 1 lists agency priority goals for FY12 - FY13 including; 
increasing the percent of births attended by a skilled doctor, nurse, or midwife by 2. 1 % in 
USAID priority countries. Please provide data by USAID priority country in FY12 and 
FY13 including funding levels by account that would fund this goal. Please include the 
corresponding percentages of percent of births attended by a skilled doctor, nurse or 
midwife by country. 

Answer : 

Scaling up the use of skilled birth attendance is a critical component of improving 
access to quality maternal and newborn care in USAID’s 24 Maternal and Child Health 
(MCH) priority countries. The percentage of births attended by a skilled doctor, nurse or 
midwife is a useful outcome measurement for MCH programs, and having a skilled birth 
attendant (SBA) at all births contributes to USAID’s efforts to reduce maternal mortality. 

. USAID’s programs reduce financial and other barriers to care, improve the quality of 
care, and increase the availability and use of priority MCH services to accelerate progress 
toward the SBA goal. Activities are funded through the MCH program budget line item, 
and activities are designed to each countriy’s context. 

The table below displays the percentage of births attended by a skilled attendant, 
based on the most recent Demographic and Health Survey (DHS), the FY 2012 budget 
estimate, and the F Y 20 1 3 budget request for Maternal and Child Health programs. 
Funding is primarily within the Global Health Programs-USAID account, with two 
exceptions, Afghanistan and Pakistan, which are funded by the Economic Support Fund. 
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USAID’s 24 Maternal and Child Health Priority Countries 



Income Population 

Category (millions) 



Afghanistan 

Low income 

34% 

34 

100 

101 

Bangladesh 

Low income 

19% 

149 

25 

23 

D.R. of the Congo 

Lower middle 

17% 

1 

20 

17 

Ethiopia 

Low income 

10% 

83 

27 

22 

Ghana 

Lower middle 

58% 

24 

8 

8 

Haiti 

Low income 

28% 

10 

14 

14 

India 

Lower middle 

34% 

1,171 

22 

21 

Indonesia 

Lower middle 

58% 

240 

17 

17 

Kenya 

Low income 

48% 

41 

10 

10 

Liberia 

Low income 

47% 

4 

8 

9 

Madagascar 

Low income 

47% 

21 

9 

9 

Malawi 

Low income 

74% 

15 

12 

13 

Mali 

Low income 

29% 

15 

14 

15 

Mozambique 

Low income 

50% 

23 

12 

16 

Nepal 

Low income 

21% 

30 

14 

14 

Nigeria 

Lower middle 

36% 

158 

30 

24 

Pakistan 

Lower middle 

41% 

174 

30 

30 

Rwanda 

Low income 

50% 

n 

9 

10 

Senegal 

Lower middle 

47% 

12 

8 

7 

South Sudan 

N/A 

0 

8 

25 

20 

Tanzania 

Low income 

51% 

45 

12 

9 
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Uganda 

Low income 

45% 

33 

0 

li 

Yemen 

Lower middle 

36% 


4 

6 

Zambia 

Lower middle 

48% 

13 

10 

13 


Question #13 : 

Another agency priority goal in the “Joint Summary of Performance and Financial 
Information” for fiscal year 2011 is to increase the number of people no longer at risk for 
l)nnphatic filariasis from 7.7 million to 63.7 million in USAID-assisted countries. Please 
provide data by USAID assisted country in FY12 and FY13 including funding levels by 
account that would fund this goal. Please include the corresponding data of people at risk 
for lymphatic filariasis by country. 

Answer ; 

USAID supports an integrated approach to seven of the most common Neglected 
Tropical Diseases (NTDs), which are treated with mass drug administration campaigns, 
often at the same time. Each year, USAID works with national NTD programs to 
conduct an annual financial gap analysis, which enables USAID to focus limited 
resources on the specific needs of a country program. Since the diseases are targeted in 
an integrated manner, the program does not allocate disease-specific funding. Ihe FY 
2012 and FY2013 budgets will be allocated based on the annual financial gap analysis. 

Lymphatic filariasis (LF) is one of the diseases targeted for elimination under 
USAID’s Neglected Tropical Disease Program. To eliminate LF, districts with the 
disease must achieve high coverage of mass treatment campaigns for 5-7 consecutive 
years. Once a district achieves the public health criteria for stopping mass treatment, the 
people in that district are considered no longer at risk for the disease. 

The countries targeted by USAID’s NTD Program are included in the table 
below, with World Health Organization estimates of the population at risk in each 
country. USAID tailors support in each coimtry depending on the needs of the national 
programs and the inputs of other partners and donors. The type of support USAID is 
providing for LF in FY 2012 is indicated. 

The flmding source for the NTD Program is the Global Health Programs-USAID 
account; the FY 2012 estimated level is $89 million, and the FY 2013 request is $67 
million. 
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Local institutions/direct government to government assistance 
Question #14: 

Section 7031 of the FY12 Appropriations Act limits assistance that the US may provide 
overseas as direct government to government assistance. Please provide a chart of all 
funds by country and account in FYl 1 and FY12 and requested in FY13 that are assumed 
to be provided as direct government to government assistance; include in the chart an 
estimate of the percentage of funds that will be provided on a cost reimbursable basis, an 
estimate of funds that will be provided as direct cash assistance or budget support, and a 
narrative describing USAID’s risk assessment for each country. 

Answer : 

USAID and the State Department are working to provide the report required in 
Section 703 1(a)(4) of the FY 2012 appropriations bill. The USAID portion of this report 
was submitted to Congress on April 26, 2012. The Department of State is reviewing its 
programs and will provide an updated report as soon as the information is available. The 
initial report will cover the period Julyl - December 31, 201 1, with subsequent reports to 
be provided on a semi-annual basis. 

Any direct government to government funding will be notified as outlined in the 
FY 2012 appropriations bill. In addition, the semi-annual reports required in Section 
703 1(a)(4) will provide a consolidated picture of direct govemment-to-govemment 
activities. 

With regard to the requirement related to FY 2013 funding, USAID and the State 
Department are undertaking a data call to gather this information. We will provide a 
consolidated response as soon as this information is collected. 


Question #15 : 

Are any of the notification requirements in section 703 1 considered met by the 
submission of the FYl 3 congressional budget justification? If so please provide a 
detailed list by country, amount of funding and program activity. 


Answer : 

None of the notification requirements in section 7031 are considered met by the 
submission of the FY 13 congressional budget justification. USAID and the State 
Department are undertaking a data call to gather the FY 2013 data required by Section 
703 1(a)(5) of the FY 2012 appropriations act. We will provide a consolidated response 
as soon as this information is collected. 
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Question #16 : 

Will the $10 million threshold in section 7031 be applied to the total anticipated amount 
of a specific activity or incrementally? If applied in total, please provide the incremental 
data for each country or each Strategic Objective Agreement in FY12 and FY13. 

Answer : 

The Agency’s Congressional Notification Guidance on Section 7031, which was 
issued as part of the FY 2012 Operational Plan Guidance, provides that the Agency is 
“required to consult/notify whenever the total estimated USAID contribution over the life 
of a specific G2G activity is expected to exceed $10 million of FY12 and subsequent year 
funds, even if the initial obligation is less than that amount.” The guidance further 
provides that the Agency “will notify before making an initial obligation which consists 
solely of FYl 1 or prior year funds, where the total estimated USAID contribution over 
the life of the activity is expected to exceed $10 million in FY 2012 and/or later FY 
funding.” 


Local institutions/direct government to government assistance 


Question #17 : 

In your response to questions, you stated that USAID has been working with the United 
Kingdom and the Millennium Challenge Corporation to come up with an approach to 
consider Malawi’s commitment to democracy before providing direct assistance. 

Answer : 

USAID/Malawi and the United Kingdom’s (UK) Department for International 
Development (DFID) jointly funded a civic education program designed to increase 
citizen understanding and participation in local government processes. More specifically, 
DFID support focused on strengthening the coordinating capacity of the Malawi Electoral 
Support Network (MESN'), an umbrella network of civic education organizations, while 
USAID/Malawi provided subgrants to the member organizations themselves to conduct 
civic education activities. USAID/Malawi continues to coordinate its governance 
activities with DFID and other like-minded donors for the 2014 presidential, 
parliamentary, and local elections. USAID/Malawi is a member of the multi-donor 
Elections Task Force chaired by United Nations Development Programme and may 
contribute to an Electoral Trust Fund which will support the capacity and integrity of 
Malawi’s election management bodies to hold credible elections. 

During the Compact development phase, USAID/Malawi and the Millennium 
Challenge Corporation (MCC) discussed the possibility of MCC supporting a 
USAID/Malawi planned legislative strengthening program, but MCC decided ultimately 
not to support the activity. In March, the MCC suspended its Compact with Malawi, 
citing lack of progress on a number of key democracy and economic governance issues. 
As you may know, on April 6, 2012, then-Malawi President Mutharika died unexpectedly 
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from coronary arrest. His Vice President, Joyce Banda, has assumed the Presidency and 
has been sworn in. We are hopeful that she will follow through on statements to 
Ambassador Jackson and address the concerns of the MCC Board and other bilateral 
donors as well as civil society. 


Question #18 : 

In the Department of State-USAID Joint Summary of Performance and Financial 
Information for fiscal year 2011, one stated agency goal is to expand local development 
partners from 746 to 1,200 by September 30, 2-13. Please provide the backup data for 
FY12 and estimated for FY13 by country and account. 

Answer : 

The stated Agency goal for expanding local development partners has been 
replaced with overall Agency targets for direct support to partner country public financial 
systems and local not-for-profit and for-profit organizations. The new Agency target is 
for 30% of the Agency’s armual program funds to be implemented through local systems 
by FY 2015. Local systems include both partner country public financial management 
systems and local non-for-profit and for-profit organizations. Missions and regional 
platforms will have targets that vary with their specific development context and by year, 
and the targets may be higher or lower than the Agency-wide targets. The Agency is 
collecting data for FY12 and FY 13 targets by country. 


Peveloument Credit Authority 


Question #19 : 

In your response to questions, you mention that USAID is increasing “by 400%” its ability to 
leverage local capital resources for investment in local small businesses. Please provide the data 
in FYl 1, FY12 and assumed in FY13 to explain this estimate. 

Answer : 

The Development Credit Authority (DCA), USAID’s primary instrument for 
leveraging private sector financing, has leveraged more than $2.2 billion of private 
capital debt financing in more than 68 countries since 1999. As part of USAID Forward 
and the Agency’s approach to economic growth, our goal is to triple the annual volume of 
commercial financing by the end of FY2016 using the DCA guarantee mechanism. The 
intermediate goals of this target are to: 

(i) unlock up to $2 billion in additional private-sector financing in support of 
USAID’s global development objectives; 

(ii) provide economic support through USAID/DCA partial guarantee-backed loans to 
more than 60,000 more borrowers across USAID development sectors; 
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(iii) positively impact the lives of 1.5 million more people through these DCA- 
partially guaranteed credit facilities; and 

In FYl 1, USAID programmed $13,577,993 (or .10% of total program 
obligations) through DCA guarantees, which leveraged $221,753,639 in private sector 
financing to entrepreneurs, small businesses and other credit-worthy borrowers who lack 
adequate access to capital. By the end of FYl 6, USAID aims to program .40% of total 
program obligations for DCA guarantees, representing a four-fold increase in our ability 
to leverage local capital resources for investment in local small businesses. 

Question #20 : 

Of all the guarantees issued by DCA using FYIO, FYl 1, and FY12 funds, what is the 
estimate of guarantees issued over 50%? Does DCA intend to issue guarantees over 50% 
in calendar year 2012? 

Answer : 

There have been two guarantees developed in FY 2010 and FY 2011 with greater 
than 50% guarantee. In FY2010, USAID utilized appropriated supplemental funds to 
issue a DCA guarantee covering 75% of the risk of loss for a bond issuance that 
benefitted micro-entrepreneurs and the agricultural sector in Tanzania. In FY 2011, 
USAID issued a 70% guarantee using de-obligated, prior year funds to help micro- small- 
and medium-sized enterprises in Egypt which were constrained by a lack of access to 
capital following the political unrest in that country. Although USAID is open to 
designing guarantees with greater, or less than 50% guarantee coverage when warranted, 
it does not currently have any such guarantees planned for calendar year 2012. 

Agency Financial Reports 


Question #21: 

USAID’s Independent Auditor’s Report issued a clean audit of the agency’s financial 
statements, however it identified one material weakness related to unreconciled 
differences between USAID’s Fund Balance and its cash balanced report by the U.S. 
Treasury and also six significant deficiencies. Please provide a chart describing each 
issue and a narrative explaining in detail efforts by USAID to remedy the deficiency. 

Answer: 


Below is a summary of USAID’s FY 201 1 Financial Statement Audit that 
includes a description of the Agency’s Material Weaknesses (MW) and Significant 
Deficiencies (SD). Also included is detailed description of the Agency’s corrective 
actions for each MW and SD. 
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Description 

Corrective Actions in Progress 

MW 

USAID does not reconcile its Fund 
Balance with Treasury (FBWT) account 
and resolve reconciling items in a timely 
manner. USAID continues to have large 
unreconciled differences between the 

FBWT account recorded in the financial 
accounting system (Phoenix) and the Fund 
Balance reported by the Department of the 
Treasury. These differences persist 
because USAID and its missions did not 
consistently perform reconciliations of its 
FBWT account and research and resolve 
differences in a timely manner. 

The Bureau for Management, Office of the Chief 
Financial Officer (M/CFO) is accelerating the 
implementation of the web-based Cash 

Reconciliation Tool (CART) in order to strengthen 
the reconciliation process and significantly reduce 
differences. To address legacy differences, USAID 
and the OIG are collaborating with Treasury on an 
acceptable approach to eliminate old FBWT 
differences and to resolve very old suspense items. 
Target completion date: October 15, 2012 

SD#1 

USAID’s process for reconciling loans 
receivable is not effective and does not 
resolve differences in a timely manner. 
USAID continues to have a large number 
of loan transactions that have not been 
reconciled. The unreconciled difference 
results from unrecorded debt restructuring 
transactions that were not captured by the 
Phoenix accounting system during the 
interface and from some loan transactions 
recorded in the loan servicing provider’s 
Enterprise Loan System (ELS) that were 
not designed to be included in the interface 
transmission process. 

M/CFO is working with its loan servicing provider, 
PNC Midland Loan Services, to investigate and 
resolve differences, including reconciling loan 
restructurings. 

Target completion date: September 30, 2013 

SD#2 

USAID’s process for reviewing and 
deobligating unliquidated obligations 
(ULO) is not effective, USAID does not 
consistently review and analyze its ULOs 
to determine whether those without 
activity for three years or more are still 
required or should be deobligated. 

USAID is: 1 ) identifying and reducing the current 
contract and obligation closeout inventory; 2) 
researching the use of additional sources to expedite 
the review; 3) evaluating alternative service 
providers to DCAA (since the auditors have not 
always met our expectations) in order to expedite the 
close-out audit process; 4) targeting specific areas for 
batched processing, including low-dollar, 
miscellaneous and travel-related obligations, and; 5) 
evaluating the use and functionality of requiring 
performance dates on all future procurement 
contracts. Target completion date: September 30, 
2014 

SD#3 

USAID’s process for accounting for and 
accurately reporting property, plant, 
and equipment (PP&E) is not effective. 
USAID does not maintain an accurate 
listing of PP&E or adequate 
documentation to support the PP&E 
recorded in its general ledger. 

USAID is revising its policies and procedures to 
ensure that the M/ CFO: 

1 ) reconciles PP&E records with those of the 

Overseas Management Division, the Office of 

Foreign Disaster, and the Office of the Chief 
Information Officer, and researches and resolves 
discrepancies in a timely manner, and 2) coordinates 
with the Overseas Management Division to obtain 
quarterly disposal reports when performing the 
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mission data call and data validation. 

Completion date: June 30, 2012 

SD#4 

USAID’s process of accounting for 
accounts receivable is not effective. 

USAID used the wrong posting model to 
wTite off delinquent accounts receivable. 

As a result, USAID understated its FY 

201 1 advances and prepayments balance 
and overstated accounts receivable. 

The M/ CFO is 1 ) revising desktop procedures and 
providing training to system accountants on posting 
receivable write-off transactions and 2) issuing a 
memorandum to all relevant users to reiterate the 
proper procedures when posting write-offs. 

Target completion date: September 30, 2012 

SD#5 

USAID’s process for accounting for 
advances is not effective. The OIG 
determined that 164 advance transactions 
totaling $26 million remained outstanding 
for over 90 days. 

The M//CFO reviewed and updated advance 
liquidation procedures and has liquidated $16 million 
advances to dale through ongoing rigorous cyclical 
follow-up with Agency vendors to ensure they 
submit their advance liquidation documents timely. 
Target completion date: September 30, 2012 

SD#6 

Intragovernmental transactions remain 
unreconciled. Of the $3.5 billion in 
intragovernmental transactions between 
USAID and other federal agencies, USAID 
was required to reconcile and confirm 
$340 million in intragovernmental activity'. 

The reason that USAID cannot eliminate the $3.2 
billion difference with its trading partners is that the 
Treasury general fund does not report its side of 
reciprocal intra-govemmental transactions. When 
Treasury begins such reporting, USAID will be able 
to eliminate the difference. The $340 million 
difference was corrected by State before the final FY 
2011 reports were submitted. M/CFO is: I) 
continually working with its trading partners to 
reduce or eliminate differences caused by accounting 
errors or different accounting methodologies and 2) 
awaiting Treasury action on Trading Partner 
reporting for the general fund. 

Target completion date: September 30, 2015 


Operating Expenses 


Question #12 

Please provide the program-funded operational costs by account and percentage for fiscal 
years 2010 through 2013. By account, please provide a narrative describing in detail the 
uses of these funds, i.e. the number of direct hire staff, nmnber of contractors, rent, 
vehicles, etc. 

Answer: 


The chart below shows the program-funded operational costs (PFOCs) by account 
and percentage for FYs 2010 - 2013. 



FY 2010 

FY2011 1 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Fund Account 

Actuals 

Actuals i 

Estimate 

Estimate 
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Assistance for Europe, Eurasia and Central Asia 


44,761 

30,709 

- 

Development Assistance 

181,165 

186,444 

173,877 

171,734 

Economic Support Fund 


106,693 

80,857 


Global Health - USAID 




87,640 

international Disaster Assistance 




59,520 

Transition Initiatives 


19,974 

8,504 

8,640 

Total PFOCs 

554.804 

516,637 

446,272 

409,650 

PFOC Ratios* 

3.7% 

4.3% 

3.7% 

3.4% 


‘Note: The PFOC ratios reflect PFOC obligations as a percerrtage of annual program new obligation authority (NOA). However, PFOCs 
are funded from NOA, carryover, and prior-year recoveries. This explains why PFOC levels decrease steadily from FY 201 0 to FY 201 3 
while the corresponding ratios increase and then decrease. 


USAID uses program funds to support program-funded personnel and operating 
unit operations or oversight. Operational costs encompass activities performed for 
USAID’s benefit and not the direct benefit of host countries. 

PFOCs are program administration and oversight costs that include the following 
illustrative program-funded operating expenses (e.g. health): 

• Program-funded staff working for the U.S. Government managing, administering, and 
supporting programs and their program- funded benefits, such as housing, travel, 
transportation, education allowances, etc; 

• institutional contractors that provide such staff; 

• Rent, IT services, the program-funded share of utilities, staff training costs and the 
cost of developing and administering training programs, supplies, ICASS, vehicle 
fuel and maintenance, maintenance contracts, and custodial services; and 

• Operating Unit webpage development and maintenance, outreach such as publications 
and the cost of their preparation (including staff costs), and technical assistance to 
ensure Agency compliance with regulations. 

Tlie chart below illustrates the number of employees funded with program accounts at 
the end of FY 2011. Employees include U.S. direct hires (USDHs), U.S. personal 
services contractors (USPSCs), those hired under Participating Agency Service 
Agreements (PASAs) and Resource Support Service Agreements (RSSAs), Foreign 
Service Nationals (FSNs), and Third Country Nationals (TCNs). 
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USDH 

USPSC 

PASA/RSSA 

FSNs 

TCNs 

Total 

Account 

Overseas 

HQ 

Total 

USDH 

Overseas 

HQ 

Total 

USPSC 

Overseas 

HQ 

Total 

PASA/ 

Oveiseas 

Overseas 





RSSA 



Assistance for 
Europe, Eurasia, 
and Central Asia* 




44 

14 

58 




295 

2 

355 

Child Survival 






1 



0 

12 


13 

Development 

Assistance 

6 

31 

37 

85 

11 

96 

15 

126 

141 

680 

20 

974 

Economic Support 
Fund 

33 

1 

34 

118 

45 

163 


1 


553 

18 

769 

Global Heaith/Child 
SurMsar* 

8 

42 

50 

115 

16 

131 

2 

2 

4 

673 

42 

900 

International 

Disaster 

2 


2 

24 

90 

114 


13 

13 

26 


155 

Transition Initiative 





94 

94 




5 


99 

Total 

49 

74 

123 

387 

270 

657 

17 

142 

159 

2,244 

82 

3,265 


Sources; Payroll data {last pay period of FY 2011 ending 9/24/2011) and WebPASS data for PASA and RSSA positions. 
*The AEECA total does not equal the AEECA grand total reported in the March 2012 Employment Report to the 
Appropriations Committee because the Report contains an error. 

**lnc!udes staff funded by the 6H-State account. 
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What is USAID’s policy for transitioning private security contractors to the Afghan 
Public Protection Forces (APPF)? 

Answer : 

The USG respects the sovereignty of the Afghan government and its right to 
regulate the provision of security services within Afghanistan. 

USAID’s implementing partners determine their individual security requirements, 
including whether they will contract with the APPF for guard services. We have 
consistently encouraged our implementing partners to develop plans to guide their 
operational decisions in the run up to the APPF transition. Furthermore, USAID has 
reminded implementing partners that companies with U.S. government contracts must 
use good faith efforts to satisfy their contractual requirements. 

The USG, including USAID, has encouraged customers for guard services that 
have begun transition to the APPP, including USAID’s Implementing Partners, to 
continue their engagement with APPF during the transition period in order to successfully 
conclude their contract negotiations. 


Question #24 : 

Does USAID anticipate all of its implementers needing security will have completed 
the transition to the APPF by the new extended deadline? 

Answer : 

We have encouraged our partners to continue engaging with the APPF during 
their applicable interim license period. As of May 3, there are only 5 projects that have 
yet to conclude agreements with APPF. All of these groups are in current negotiations 
with the APPF. 

Question #25 : 

To what security and business operation standards does USAID hold the APPF? 

Answer: 
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USAID’s implementing partners determine their individual security requirements 
and needs and are responsible for subcontracting security from the APPF. 

The relationship between our implementing partners and the APPF is a 
contractor-subcontractor relationship, and similar with all USAID IPs, we encourage the 
IPs to negotiate directly with their subcontractors (APPF in this case) and adhere to 
necessary USAID requirements during this process (e.g. requests for consent). 

The NATO Training Mission-Afghanistan’s APPF Advisory Group (AAG), in 
which USAID participates, is working daily with the APPF to assist it in establishing the 
processes and procedures necessary to meet international and implementing partner 
business practices and to address issues that have arisen as the APPF transitions to the 
lead on the provision of guard services. USAID coordinates daily with the AAG to 
support its work and facilitate coordination with our implementing partners. 


Question #26 : 

During the hearing, you said there are one or two partners that have expressed their 
inability to go forward if the decree is implemented in a way that does not account 
for their needs. Flow many contracts and which programs do these partners 
implement in Afghanistan? Are these programs still being implemented by these 
partners? What are your plans for these programs should or if these partners 
determine they cannot go forward? 

Answer : 

As of May 3, none of our implementing partners has stated they will not be able 
to conduct program operations in Afghanistan based on APPF’s current security model. 
As of May 3, we have 33 projects that have identified a need for APPF security services 
representing a total of 19 implementing partners. All implementing partners have 
developed contingency plans in case the APPF is unable to provide the level of security 
they require and USAID will evaluate program options on a case-by-case basis. 

Question # 27 : 

During the hearing, you said 75 percent of USAID’s program does not require any 
private security whatsoever. Is this percentage referring to the number of projects or 
dollar value? Please provide the data by project and dollar value and explain the security 
footprint. Will these requirements change as ISAF draws down? 

Answer : 

Approximately 75 percent of USAID programs in Afghanistan do not require 
armed security guards. As of May 3, there are a total of 33 projects that identified the 
need for APPF security services. These projects in total represent $1,312,697,957 in 
obligated funds. Each of our partners determines its own security footprint or profile 
which varies based on the type of program being implemented. As ISAF draws down, 
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security needs for USAID projects may change if the security profile of specific districts and 
provinces change. Also, if project profiles change, security needs may also change. 

Please reference the attached Excel sheet for project data. 
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'V"-, 

Estirriated Cost 


AECOM INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INC 

Stabilization in Key Areas {SIKA) East* 

$177,054,663.00 

$25,000,000.00 

DAI - DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVE JNC 

Regional A^han Municipalities Program 
for Urban Population {RAMP UP) - RC 
EAST 



DAI - DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVE ,iNC 

Regional A^han Municipalities Program 
for Urban Population {RAMP UP) - RC 
North 

$96,343,420.00 

$15,298,200.00 

DAI - DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVE INC 

Regional Afghan Municipalities Program 
for Urban Population (RAMP UP) - RC 
West 

$96,455,633.00 

$17,000,000,00 

MSI-MANANGEMENT SYSTEM 
INFORMATION 

Assistance to Afghanistan's Anti- 
Corruption Authority Program (4As) 

$18,015,027,00 

$6,000,000,00 

The Louis Berger Group Inc./Black & Veatch 
Joint Venture 

Tarakhil Power plant 0 & M 


$26,517,217.00 


Black & Veatch Special Projects Corporation 

Kandahar-Hrfmand Power Program 


$139,463,615.00 

American University of Afghanistan 

Support for the American University of 
Afghanistan (AUAF) 

$42,088,377.00 

$30,374,653,00 

CHEMONICS INTERNATIONAL INC 

Regional Afghan Municipalities Program 
for Urban Population (RAMP UP) - RC 
SOUTH 

$100,723,869.00 

$58,962,772,00 

Chemonics international Inc. 

Financial Access for Investing in the 
Development of Afghanistan (FAIDA) 

$75,236,532.00 

$23,229,140.00 

Chemonics international Inc. 

Trade Access and Facilitation for 
Afghanistan (TAFA) 

$63,962,156.00 

$54,078,347.00 

Chemonics International, Inc 

ASI - to support counterinsurgency 
(COIN) operations by improving 
economic and social conditions in 
Afghanistan (South Region) 

$159,582,069,00 

$123,117,766,50 

DAi-Development Alternatives, inc. 

ASI - to support counterinsurgency 
(COIN) operations by improving 
economic and social conditions in 
Afghanistan (East Region) 

$151,301,272.00 

$78,962,080,00 

ICMA- Internationa! City/Country 
Management Association 

Commercialization of Afghanistan Water 
& Sanitation Activity (CAWSA) 

$10,630,467.00 

$8,508,717.00 

INTERNEWS NETWORK, INC 

Afghanistan Media Development and 
Empowerment Project (AMDEP) 

$21,902,355.00 

$21,902,355.00 

World Council of Credit Unions, inc 

RUFCOD- Rural Finance and 
Cooperative Development 

$46,187,445.00 

$38,605,760.00 

CHECCHI & COMPANY 

Rule of Law Stabilization- Informal {RLS 
1) 

$10,973,726,00 

$9,000,000.00 

Cl-Counterpart International, inc. 

initiative to Promote Afghan Civil 
Society (IPACS) 

$45,000,000.00 

$15,294,838,00 

Tetra Tech EM, Inc. 

Afghan Engineering Support Program 

$62,984,016.00 

$40,546,827.00 

AEAI-Advanced Engineering Associates 
Internationa! 

Sheberghan Gas Gena-ation Project 

$20,502,709.00 

$5,000,000.00 

DAI-Deve!opment Alternatives Inc. 

AgricuKure Credit Enhancement (ACE) 
program in Afghanistan 

$54,207,836.00 

$54,207,836.00 
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DA!-Deveiopment Alternatives inc. 

incentives Drhnng Economic 
Alternatives for the North, East, and 
West (IDEA-NEW) 

$149,976,589.00 

$107,850,590.00 

International Relief & Development Inc. (IRD] 

A^hanisian CivHian Assistance 
Program (ACAP 1!) 

$64,000,000.00 

$19,011,722.00 

IRD-Intemational Relief and Development 


$96,807,645.00 

$7,490,112.00 

IRD-internationai Relief and Development 
Inc. 

Southern Regional Agriculture 
Development Program (SRADP) 

$69.834,921 .00 

$48,836,000.00 

The Louis Berger Group Inc./Biadc & Veatch 
Joint Venture 


$132,300,507.00 

$132,300,507.00 

Checchi & Company 

Services under PPOO for Results 
Tracking (SUPPORT) 

$33,342,744.00 

$33,342,744.00 

Futures Group international, LLC 

Expanding Access to Private Sector 
Health Products and Services ( Compri- 
A) 

$38,936,211.00 

$38,936,211.00 

Roots of Peace 

Commercial Horticulture and Agriculture 
Marketing Program (CHAMP) 

$30,420,241.00 

$15,731,834.00 

AECOM INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
INC 

Stabilization in Key Areas (SIKA) West 

$62,998,824.00 

$8,000,000.00 

Creative Assodates International 

OCHA/OTI Afghanistan Program 

$161,499,422.00 

$50,000,000.00 








































1 implementing Partner 

j l^roject 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
SOCIETY 

improving Iwetihoods and Governance through 
natural resource management 

$8,000,000.00 

$6,000,000.00 

PU-PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

Strenthening Afghanistan Agricultural Faculties 
(SAAF) 

$31,997,059.00 

$5,000,000-00 

CEPPS - CONSORTIUM FOR 
ELECTION AND POLiTCAL 
PROCESS STHRENGTHENING 

Afghanistan Provincial Council Assistance 
(APCAP) vice - Support to Sub-National 
Governance Structures (SNG) 

$11,980,240.00 

$11,980,240.00 

CEPPS-Consortium For Elections 
and Political Process Strengthening 

Support Increased Electoral Participation in 
Afghanistan 

$79,141,375.00 

$76,275,154.00 

TAF - THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

Survey of the Afghan People 

$1,283,731.00 

$1,283,731.00 

UNDP-UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Enhancing Legal and Eiertoral Capacity for 
Tomorroiw (ELECT) 

$58,500,000.00 

$58,500,000.00 

DI-DEMOCRACY INTERNATIONAL 

Afghanistan Electoral Reform and dvic Advocacy 
(AERCA) 

$29,208,419.00 

$23,081,143.00 

TAF - THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

Performance Based Governors' Fund (PBGF) 

$48,924,296.00 

$48,887,068.00 

DPK CONSULTING 

Rule of Law Stablization Program - format 

$33,752,979.00 

$27,620,247.00 

IFES- INTERNATIONAL 
FOUNDATION FOR ELECTION 
SYSTEMS 

Support to the Electoral Process (STEP) 

$79,340,182.00 

$71,089,607.00 

Tetra Tech ARD, Inc. 

Kabul City Initiative (KCI) 

$89,516,189.00 

$32,061,584.00 

United States institute of Peace 
(USIP) 

United States Institute of Peace (USIP) 

$7,000,000.00 

$3,000,000.00 

AIBA 

Afghanistan Independent Bar Association, (AIBA) 

$1,200,500.00 

$100,000.00 

SUNY-REASERCH FOUNDATION- 
STATE UNIVERSTITY OF NEW 
YORK 

Afghanistan Parliamentary Assistance Program 
(APAP) 

$4,123,494,00 

$4,123,494,00 

TMT-Turquoise Mountain Trust 

Urban Regeneration. Community Development, 
Educatior> and Business Development 

$10,637,111.00 

$7,415,998.00 

Small Enterprise Assistance Funds 
(SEAF) 

Expansion of SEAF-AFG in Afghanistan 

$10,000,000.00 

$4,000,000.00 

ACS-Aircraft Charter Solutions, Inc 

Air service in support of PRT and other US 
Mission development assistance programs in 
Afghanistan 

$360,970,521,00 

$84,933,521,00 

Tetra Tech ARD, Inc. 

Land Reform in Afghanistan (LARA) 

$54,583,760.00 

$20,734,762,00 

Strategic Social LLC 

Labor Force & SME Survey 

$348,280,00 

$3,448,280,00 

Deioitte Consulting (formerly 
BearingPoint, Inc) 

Economic Growth and Governance Initiative 
(EGGI) 

$68,322,192.00 

$61,232,717.00 

HLB Ijaz Tabussum & CO. 

Chartered Accountats 

Pre-Award Assessment/ Survey and Financial 
Audits 

$1,000,000,00 

$47,200.00 

Avals Hyder Liaquat Nauman 

Pre-Award Assessment/ Survey and Financial 
Audits 

$1,000,000,00 

$94,200.00 

A.F. Ferguson and Company 

Pre-Award Assessment/ Survey and Financial 
Audits 

$1,000,000.00 

$43,400.00 

Ernst & Young Ford Rhodes Sidat 
Hyder 

Pre-Award Assessment/ Survey and Financial 
Audits 

$1,000,000.00 

$174,008,00 

KPMG Afghanistan Limited 

Pre-Award Assessment/ Survey and Financial 
Audits 

$1,000,000.00 

$78,678.00 

KPMG Afghanistan Limited 

Close-Out Audit of ASGP 

$32,425.00 

$32,425,00 

Ernst & Young Ford Rhodes Sidat 
Hyder 

(EGGI) Economic Growth and Governance 
Initiative 

$44,000.00 

$44,000,00 
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Ernst & Young Ford Rhodes Sidat 
Hyder 

Ministry of Higher Education of GIRoA 

$58,533.00 

$58,533.00 

Rafaqat Babar & Co. Chartered 
Accountants 

(CNFA) Citizen Network for Foreign Affairs 

$17,174.00 

$17,174.00 

Rafaqat Babar & Co. Chartered 
Accountants 

(ASMO) Pre-Award Assessment of Afghan Social 
Marketing 

$17,800.00 

$17,800.00 

Adiott Gulf Limited 

Financial Audit of The Asia Foundation 

$10,000.00 

$10,000.00 

International Resources Group (IRG) Afghan Clean Energy Program (ACER) 

$33,035,881.00 

$23,839,956,00 

ECC-WorleyParsons, LLC 

Energy & Water IQC 

$250,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

Mideast Construction, LLC 

Energy & Water IQC 

$250,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

Perini Management Services, Inc 

Energy & Water IQC 

$250,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

LBGI/Black & Veatch Special 
Projects Corp. Joint Venture 

ICE Advisor 

$4,629,895.00 

$4,629,895.00 

United Nations Office for Project 
Services (UNOPS) 

Kabul Schools Program 

$30,754,372.00 

$30,754,372.00 

International Organization for 
Migration (iOM) Health 

Construction of Health and Educational Facilities 
(CHEF) 

$56,957,305.00 

$56,957,305.00 

KPMG Afghanistan Limited 

Concurrent Financial Audits - LBG/BV IRP 

$397,598.00 

$397,598.00 

Renovation of the Men's Dormitory at the Kabul 
Venco Imtiaz Construciton Company University 

$7,916,319.00 

$7,916,319.00 

MWH Americas Inc. 

OiEE Vertical Structures Engineering Support 

$9,996,509.00 

$7,257,922.00 

CH2M Hill 

Vertical Structures IQC 

$125,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

Perini Management Services, Inc 

Vertical Structures IQC 

$125,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

FCEC - UlProjects JV 

Vertical Structures IQC 

$125,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

Road and Roof Construction 
Company 

Vertical Structures IQC 

$125,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

US Army Corps of Engineers - 
Afghan Engineering Department 

Design and Construction of 16 Faculties of 

Higher Education 

$9,120,626.00 

$9,120,626.00 

Defence Contract Audit Agency 
(DCAA) 

Concurrent Financial Audrt of the B&V 

$462,046.00 

$462,046.00 

Defence Contract Audit Agency 
(DCAA) 

Concurrent Financial Audit of the LBGI 

$480,510.00 

$480,510.00 

Mashriq Engineering Construction 
Company (MECC) 

Road Maintenance of the 38 KM of Gardez to 

Khost Road 

$3,310,841.00 

$3,310,841.00 

ASSOCIATES IN RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT (ARD) 

Sustainable Water Supply and Sanitation 
(SWSS) 

$51,863,898.00 

$28,314,113.00 

U.S Army Corps of Engineers 
(USACE) Interagency Agreement 

Support of the Mission's iffustructer Projects in 
Afghanistan 

$13,546,902.00 

$1,000,000.00 

UN-HABITAT 

Learning for Community Empowerment Program 
(LCEP-2) in Afghanistan 

$52,348,281.00 

$45,709,166.00 

CITIZEN NETWORK FOR 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS (CNFA) 

AFGHANISTAN FARM SERVICES ALLIANCE 
(AFSA) 

$9,487,338.00 

$8,488,643.00 

TAF - THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

Strengthening Education in Afghanistan (SEA) 

$9,995,847.00 

$6,537,201.00 

UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Higher Education Project in Afghanistan (HEP) 

$9,981,605.00 

$9,035,043.00 

Oasis International Schools Inc./iSK 

Afghan Tuition Scholarship Program 

$4,232,115.00 

$2,220,127.00 

Management Sciences for Health 
(MSH) 

Technical Support to Central and provincial 

Ministry of Public Health 
(Tech-Serve) 

$100,548,457.00 

$98,484,639.00 

JHPIEGO Corp 

Health Support Service Project (HSSP) 

$62,002,455.00 

$54,938,923.00 
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Management Sciences for Heatth 
(MSH) 

Strengthening Pharmaceuti^l Systems 

$24,499,936.00 

$4,600,000.00 

University of California UC-Davis 

Pastoral Engagement, Adaptation and Capacity 
Enhancement (PEACE) 

$6,791,360.00 

$6,791,360,00 

Central Asia Development Group, 
Inc (CADG) 

Community Development R<^ram(CDP) South, 
East, West 

$216,500,000.00 

$216,500,000.00 

DAI-Deveiopment Alternatives Inc. 

Stability In Key Area North (SIKA- North) 

$45,633,274.00 

$7,640,629.00 

AECOM INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT INC (formerly 
PADCO) 

Management System International 
(MSI) 

Stability In Key Area North (SIKA- South) 
Measuring Impact of Stabilization Initiative 
(MISTI) 

$117,324,445.00 

$14,981,223.00 

$9,000,000.00 

$5,000,000.00 
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Question #28 : 

During the hearing, you said numerous staff and partners who were embedded in the Ministries 
have been taken out and will only return after assessments are made on a ministry-by-ministry 
basis. How many programs (number and cost) were those advisors working on or 
overseeing? Have any of them been paused in light of these security requirements? Have you 
changed your policy on oversight and management of direct govemment-to-govemment funding 
in the absence of advisors? 


Answer : 

USAID does not have any staff embedded in any of the Ministries. Our implementing 
partners made decisions about security based on their own threat assessments and by taking 
direction or mirroring the actions of the US Embassy and other Government entities. At this 
point, we are unaware of any implementing partner embeds that are unable to fulfill their 
program activities in their assigned positions at Afghan agencies or institutions. No govemment- 
to-govemment policies have been changed due to the short amount of time our implementing 
partners were taken out of the Ministries. 

Question #29 : 

During the hearing, you said USAID’s center for democratic governance is enabling you to make 
sure civil society is elevated in everything you do. Please provide additional detail on how this is 
being done. Has guidance been provided to the Missions? If so, please provide a copy. 


Answer : 

USAID’s Center of Excellence on Democracy, Human Rights and Governance (DRG) 
promotes civil society as a critical sector for democratic development and as a catalyst for 
advancing democracy, human rights and governance to ensure sustainable human development. 
The Center's work fosters civil society's participation in its own country's development agenda 
and ensures that civil society holds its governments accountable in delivering to its citizens. To 
achieve these results, the Center is focusing on civil society development and promotion in 
several ways. 

Mission Support A newly established Center team devoted to cross-sector programming is 
delivering training to USAID Missions to integrate key aspects of DRG, including civil society, 
into country development strategies and key initiatives such as the Global Hetilth Initiative and 
Feed the Future. The Center has a central role in the Agency’s Implementation and 
Procurement Reform (IPR) initiative, part of USAID 
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Forward, including input into new solicitations emphasizing civil society’s accountability 
role across multiple sectors in Azerbaijan, Tanzania, and Nigeria. With strong Center 
input, technical assistance is being provided to Missions to facilitate more attention to 
civil society’s role and its capacity for engagement in development. A Local Capacity 
Development (LCD) Mapping Tool has been provided to Missions to help them smvey 
the landscape of civil society and private sector actors as the first step in identifying 
potential new local partners and other local actors that can be engaged in LCD. A LCD 
Incorporation Matrix outlines recommendations for increasing engagement with local 
organizations at every point in the USAID Program Cycle. 

Technical Assistance to Civil Society Organizations The Center continues to 
use a global index applied since 1997, the Civil Society Sustainability Index (CSOSI), 
formerly known as the Non-Govemmental Organization Sustainability Index (NGOSI), 
to assess key indicators and monitor trends impacting civil society in key regions.. The 
Index allows us to Identify aspects of the sector that may need to be strengthened so that 
civil society organi 2 ations are able to play a key role in development planning, 
implementation and oversight. Additionally, the Center’s global NGO Legal Enabling 
Environment Program (LEEP) monitors attempts to restrict the freedom of association by 
changing the laws regulating civil society organizations and NGOs. LEEP provides rapid 
response technical assistance when civil society faces regulatory threats, and supports 
legal reform efforts in promotion of more enabling environments for civil society where 
circumstances permit. 

Good Donor Practices The Center supports and integrates civil society’s 
recommendations for good donor practices. Ilie key process for this has been the High 
Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness, in which representatives of the various development 
stakeholders (donors, developing countries, CSOs, etc.) commit to ensuring an enabling 
environment for CSOs, consistent with international law, conventions and good practice. 

Question #30 : 

During the hearing, you said more than 60 countries have passed laws that inhibit the 
ability of NGOs to work effectively and restrict space available to civil society. Please 
provide a list of these countries. What is USAID’s strategy for maintaining support for 
civil societies in these countries despite these constraints? 

Answer : 

Over the past 22 years, as governments increase pressure on civil society through 
legal and non-legal means, USAID has supported programs to defend and improve the 
legal environment and expand civic space around the world. USAID monitors global 
restrictions on civil society through the CSO Sustainability Index, which tracks the legal 
environment in 54 USAID-presence countries. 

In order to maintain support for civil society under threat, USAID programs 
actively engage with NGOs, civil society, governments and the international commxmity 
including at the global level, through the NGO Legal Enabling Environment Program 
(LEEP). In addition to LEEP, two regional mechanisms, for MENA and Central Asia, 
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and several country-specific projects all promote a more enabling legal and regulatory 
environment for civil society organizations. They also respond swiftly to regulatory 
threats to civil society (for example, in Libya, Tunisia, Malawi, and Cambodia) by 
providing technical assistance on civil society laws. LEEP is particularly effective to 
assess unanticipated regulatory threats and to provide rapid response options. Over the 
last four years, LEEP has suppoited/defended civil society in approximately 40 countries, 
including strengthening the capacity of local civil society to defend itself. 

While rapid assistance is often necessary, USAID also works through civil society 
strengthening programs at the country level to mitigate or halt passage of restrictive draft 
NGO laws. Country programs seek to improve NGO organizational capacity, advocacy 
skills, constituent-building, networking, 2 md financial viability. The civil society 
programs focus on developing both the capacity of local legal experts, and NGOs to 
advocate effectively with the government either against restrictive laws or in fevor of 
more enabling ones. 

The countries on the following list have either passed or proposed laws, 
regulations, and policies that restrict civil society. This list is not meant to be 
comprehensive and NGO legal environments can change rapidly. This list is based on 
sources including the CSO Sustainability Index, the International Center for Not-for- 
Profit Law’s NGO Law Monitor, and the World Movement for Democracy’s Defendins 
Civil Society Report . 

Asia 

Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Cambodia, China, India, Indonesia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Vietnam 

Africa 

Angola, Burundi, DRC, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Gabon, Guinea, Kenya, 
Malawi, Mozambique, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, South Sudan, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, Zimbabwe 

Middle East/North Afiica 

Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Tunisia, 
West Bank/Gaza, Yemen 

Europe & Eurasia 

Azerbaijan, Belarus, Moldova, Russia, Serbia 
Latin America 

Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela 
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Question #31 : 

Is the Administration considering, or does it already, use bilateral assistance for 
countries’ governments as leverage to influence policies on open and democratic 
societies? 

Answer: 


Through global and bilateral assistance, as well as through the Open Government 
Partnership, the Administration encourages governments to become more inclusive and 
democratic, focusing on access to information, budget transparency and accountability, 
and engagement with citizens. 

USAID uses a robust analytical and program design process to identify gaps and 
opportunities to improve government transparency, openness, and adherence to 
democratic principles. Based on these assessed needs and USAID’s overall country 
strategy, and where the government demonstrates political will, USAID can design 
programs that support reforms in those specific areas or provide additional incentives for 
the government to pursue policies on open and democratic societies. For example, the 
U.S. and India recently aimounced the launch of the Open Government Platform, which 
will encourage government transparency and citizen engagement. The Platform increases 
availability of government data, documents, tools, policies and processes in user-friendly 
formats to benefit citizens. 

In order for USAID to use partner country systems (govemment-to-govemment 
assistance), in compliance with section 7031 of the 2012 Appropriations Law and USAID 
internal policy (ADS 220), USAID conducts a review of public financial management 
practices, where fiduciary risks and democratic accountability shortcomings can be 
identified. If either factor is present, recommendations may be made to the partner 
government for capacity building measures aimed at improving financial management 
practices and governance systems. This process provides an incentive to governments to 
inerease accountability and openness in order to receive direct assistance. Within 
individual programs that use partner country systems, conditions may be placed on funds 
in order to incentivize specific reforms that enhance openness or democratic practices. 

Question #32 : 

When you decide country allocations, what factors are considered in determining the 
right balance of funding for strengthening government institutions and support for groups 
outside of government? 

Answer : 

The DRG Center's primary objective is to work with USAID Missions, regional 
and pillar bureaus, and other U.S. Government partners to incorporate democracy, human 
rights and governance as a key element in foreign assistance programming. The DRG 
Center often leads democracy and governance assessment teams that help define 
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objectives and establish new programs. In-country assessments and local expertise of our 
Missions help determine the proper balance of funding for strengthening govermnent 
institutions and support for groups outside of government. Assessments identify specific 
opportunities such as a government’s development plan or anticorruption strategy; 
whether a country is committed to international agreements such as the United Nations 
Convention Against Corruption or the Open Government Partnership; and whether there 
are opportunities to engage with civil society on the “demand side” for encouraging good 
governance. The DRG Center also works closely with the U.S. Department of State and 
the National Security Staff to determine how democracy, human rights and governance 
programming contribute to the achievement of U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

Other 

Question #33 : 

Please detail plans for all G8 development related deliverables, including for the Global 
Climate Change and Feed the Future (FTF) initiatives. 

Answer : 

Should we pursue any multi-year funding commitments at this conference or 
others, StateAJSAID will comply with Section 7033 of the FY 2012 foreign operations 
appropriations act, which permits future year-funding pledges if they have been 
previously justified in a Congressional Budget Justification; included in an Act making 
appropriations for the Department of State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs or 
previously authorized by an Act of Congress; notified through the regular notification 
process; or the subject of prior consultations with Congress at least 7 days in advance of 
the pledge. 


Question #34 ; 

Please detail what will change in USAID operations as a result of the U.S. signing the 
“Busan Partnership for Effective Development Co-Operation.” 

Answer : 

The U.S. has endorsed the Busan Outcome Document and is being represented by 
USAID in the Post-Busan Interim Group, which is working to develop the “Busan 
Partnership for Effective Development Cooperation” by June 2012. 

Through the implementation of the operational principles of the USAID Policy 
Framework 201 1-2015 and the USAID Forward reform agenda, USAID is already 
implementing many of the outcomes agreed upon at Busan. Specifically, the Agency has 
already demonstrated notable progress on our commitments to partnering strategically; 
strengthening monitoring and evaluation; tracking results, promoting accountability and 
transparency; building the capacity of local institutions - public, private and civil society 
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- through the Implementation and Procurement Reform effort; and engaging in fragile 
states, as described below. 

Whole-of-Societv Enemement - In line with the Busan Outcome Document, 
USAID promotes a whole-of-society approach to democratic governance that maximizes 
the contributions of host-country governments, citizens, civil society and the private 
sector to development. We will use oin influence to create space for civil society to 
provide input into development planning, implementation and results reviews. In line 
with the USAID Policy Framework 201 1-2015 and the recently released USAID Gender 
Policy, the Agency is incorporating gender equality and female empowerment 
systematically across all our initiatives and as part of individual Country Development 
Cooperation Strategies. 

Trackine Results. Transparency, and Accountability 
Consonant with President Obama’s commitment to the Open Government Partnership 
(OGP), the initiatives mentioned below provide USAID a strong basis to meet 
commitments made in the Busan outcome document on transparency, results, and 
accountability. USAID's Evaluation Policy commits USAID to transparency in 
evaluation and a results-oriented, evidence-based approach to development. 

• USAID is working with the State Department and our interagency partners to expand 
the publication of up-to-date aid data that is readily available and user-friendly 
through the Foreign Assistance Dashboard. 

• The U.S. has joined the International Aid Transparency Initiative (lATI), which 
surpasses the commitment made in the Busan outcome document, and USAID is 
working with other USG agencies to develop a comprehensive implementation plan. 

• Within two months of Country Development Cooperation Strategy (CDCS) approval, 
USAID missions are required to prepare a public version to post on USAID’s 
website. 

• USAID is also piloting an effort to share geospatial data on projects in the field, in 
coordination with our partners at the Department of State, the Foreign Assistance 
Dashboard, and elsewhere. 

Use of Country Systems - One of the objectives of USAID Forward’s Implementation 
and Procurement Reform (IPR), already well advanced, is to strengthen the capacity of 
local entities both in and outside of government. Our work in this area aligns with the 
Effective Institutions and Policies Building Block from Busan. 

Frasile States - One of the seven core development objectives of the USAID 
Policy Framework is to prevent and respond to crises, conflict, and instability. USAID 
was involved in developing and is one of the endorsees of the Fragile States Building 
Block and the New Deal for Engagement in Fragile States. The New Deal recognizes 
that no conflict-affected fragile state has yet to achieve a single Millennium Development 
Goal and sets out a set of principles for engagement around five peacebuilding and 
statebuilding goals. A small group of pilot countries was agreed to in Busan to advance 
New Deal implementation, including Afghanistan, South Sudan, Timor-Leste, Liberia, 
Democratic Republic of Congo, Sierra Leone, and Central Afncan Republic; USAID will 
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support the implementation of at least one of these pilots together with our interagency 
partners. 


Question #35 ; 

Please provide a breakdown of dollar amounts of host country and donor contributions to 
all the Country Investment Plans in FTP Phase I and Phase II countries. 

Answer : 

Feed the Future partnered with selected countries and other stakeholders to assist 
host countries in developing and implementing their own multi-year Country Investment 
Plans (CIPs) for agricultural development, such as those under the Comprehensive Africa 
Agriculture Development Program (CAADP). These plans are based on transparent and 
inclusive consensus-building processes, including engagement of the private sector, civil 
society and other stakeholders, and take into account the interests of women and other 
disadvantaged groups. These plans are to be financed by increased allocations to 
agriculture of national budgets (CAADP goal of 10 percent), combined with 
contributions from donors, the private sector, and, in some cases, non-governmental 
organizations. Host country governments are working to standardize data collection on 
CIP donor funding; however, preliminary findings show that the average financing gap of 
the Africa plans is around 50 percent. 

To date, seventeen Feed the Future focus countries have technically sound and 
peer-reviewed CIPs; Bangladesh, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Kenya, Liberia, Malavw, Mali, Nepal, Rwanda, Senegal, Tanzania, Tajikistan, 
and Uganda. Mozambique is coordinating the review process before adoption. A review 
of the technical rigor of the CIP is conducted by a multi-stakeholder team comprised of 
technical experts, development partners, and other stakeholders from civil society and the 
private sector to identify gaps or weaknesses in the CIP and create a clearly defined 
action plan for addressing them. The focus country government must demonstrate broad 
consultation and coordination has occurred with key stakeholders around the 
development of the CIP and financial commitment to the CIP, including the creation of a 
policy reform agenda to provide the environment conducive for investment that is 
essential for sustainability and success. With Feed the Future support, Zambia was able 
to sign its CAADP Compact in January 201 1 and is finalizing its CIP before conducting a 
technical review. 
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Questions for the Record submitted to 
USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
And Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 6, 2012 


Nutrition 


Question #1 : 

While episodes of acute famine often dominate the headlines, chronic malnutrition 
remains a silent emergency. This is even more tragic because we know the early 
interventions that make a difference in preventing stunting, supporting healthy brain 
development and improving maternal health and child survival rates. One of the primary 
challenges of a strong and sustainable nutrition initiative is that funding and 
accountability are scattered amongst health, agriculture, and humanitarian programs. 
How are we measuring the nutrition impacts of the investments we are making in 
agriculture and food aid, health and water programs? What changes have we made in 
programming to target the 1000 day window of pregnant mothers and children under the 
age of two? 

Answer ; 

USAID has embraced nutrition as a high-level goal in both Feed the Future (FTF) 
and the Global Health Initiative (GHI), and is maximizing synergies between all resource 
streams to achieve the goal of reducing undemutrition by 20-30 percent. 

Measuring progress across sectors is done with a consistent set of indicators. In 
addition to the indicators measuring chronic and acute undemutrition, USAID has 
worked closely with global partners to develop improved measurement tools by 
validating new indicators. New indicators were developed and validated to measure 
household hunger, infant and young child feeding, and diet adequacy in women and 
children. We are measuring nutrition impacts across sectors through the following 
indicators. 


Indicator name 

Feed the 

Global Health 

Title II/Food 


Future 

Initiative 

For Peace 

Prevalence of stunted children 
under five years of age (0-59 
months) 

X 

X 

X 

Prevalence of underweight children 
under five years of age (0-59 
months) 

X 

X 

X 
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Prevalence of wasted children 
under five years of age (0-59 
months) 

X 

X 

as 

applicable 

Prevalence of anemia among 
women of reproductive age (15-49 
years) 

X 

X 

as 

applicable 

Prevalence of anemia among 
children 6-59 months 

X 

X 

as 

applicable 

Prevalence of children 0-5 months 
exclusively breastfed 

X 

X 

X 

Prevalence of children 6-23 months 
receiving a minimal acceptable diet 

X 

X 

X 

Prevalence of households with 
moderate or severe hunger 

X 

X 

X 

Prevalence of underweight women 

X 

X 

X 


Based on evidence showing cost-effectiveness and improved nutritional 
outcomes, USAID targets its programs on the prevention of undemutrition in the critical 
1,000-day window from pregnemcy to a child’s second birthday. The Agency has 
reoriented its programs to integrated approaches that promote dietary quality and 
diversity to improve the nutritional status of mothers and their young children. 

1) Targeted Social and Behavior Change Communication: USAID has developed 
targeted social behavior change communication programs that address the key 
factors needed to improve dietary quality and diversity. For example, in 
partnership with the Governments of Tanzania, Bangladesh, Nepal, Uganda 
and other FTF countries, USAID is working across sectors to address some of 
the significant socio-cultural norms and practices that unintentionally 
negatively influence how young children are fed and cared for, the types of 
foods that women consume during pregnancy and lactation, as well as the role 
of men in child rearing and intra-household food distribution and 
consumption. 

2) USAID supports governments to develop and implement “nutrition-sensitive” 
development policies and progrEuns that embrace pregnant women and 
children under age two as their primary target population. For example, last 
year, USAID provided technical assistance in developing and launching the 
Uganda Nutrition Action Plan (UNAP), a Government of Uganda multi- 
sectoral plan to scale-up nutrition efforts in the coming five years. USAID 
also focused on the design and realignment of USAID programs to scale-up 
nutrition, with a particular focus on northern and southwestern Uganda, two 
areas most affected by stunting and undemutrition. The programs which align 
with the UNAP target women and children, will focus on prevention, 
especially during the development window of opportunity from conception to 
24 months. 
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3) USAID is an active supporter of the Scaling up Nutrition (SUN) movement. 
Our programs have shifted to support this new global framework, first 
launched in 2010 by Secretary Clinton and Administrator Shah. SUN is a 
global movement led by 27 countries that have committed to scale up 
nutrition, and supported by over 100 development partners. This movement 
has catalyzed action to demonstrate results on improving nutrition for 
pregnant women and children under the age of two. 


Global Health Initiative 


Question #2 : 

An important part of the development portfolio and the biggest U.S. assistance program 
is global health. The GHI was created to better coordinate activities across U.S. 
government structures, programs and ftmding streams. The QDDR calls for USAID to 
assume leadership of the GHI by September 2012, pending progress on certain 
benchmarks. What additional authorities or capacities, if any, will USAID need to 
manage that initiative successfully and ensure the greatest impact in GHI countries? 

Answer : 

Secretary Clinton has not made a decision on the transition of GHI leadership to 
USAID. USAID will continue to seek greater efficiencies and eliminate redundancies 
through continued work with our interagency colleagues to deliver impressive health 
results and squeeze the most out of every dollar. USAID is already playing a leadership 
role on country support activities, and monitoring and evaluation. 


Global Health Workforce 


Question #3 ; 

Global health workers are a key component of building local capacity and strengthening 
health systems in a sustainable way. The World Health Organization has identified 57 
countries that have a human resources crisis defined as fewer than 2.3 doctors, nurses or 
midwives per thousand people. There is a significant focus on health workers in many of 
our current global health programs, but many of these efforts are within the specific 
disease silos (HIV/AIDS, malaria, nutrition, maternal mortality etc.) What steps has 
USAID or GHI taken to create a health workforce strategy to provide a strategic 
framework and coherence for the many activities the U.S. government is currently 
supporting to train and support health workers? 
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Answer : 

Based on decades-long experience integrating the education, training and support 
of health workers into its assistance programs, USAID is well versed in the challenges 
and obstacles that vertical disease-based funding creates when addressing workforce 
issues. Not only do countries have a single workforce to meet their population’s health 
needs, the resources needed to address workforce issues broadly are often beyond those 
available for a single disease area. Consequently, USAID has adapted a strategic 
approach for strengthening sustainable human resources for health (HRH) systems that: 

1) maximizes the impact of vertical funding by focusing on those HRH interventions that 
are in the manageable-best interests of both the disease area and HRH systems; 2) 
promotes pooling of ftmding streams to allow for greater flexibility and responsiveness to 
HRH system needs; and 3) fosters partnering and collaboration with other ^encies and 
donors to leverage the resources and expertise of each in HRH. To further enhance 
responsiveness to workforce-wide issues and promote effort and impact at the system 
level, ftmding fi-om several disease areas is often pooled at both the global and country 
level to support sustainable workforce strengthening. This is in direct response to 
concerns fi-om national governments and stakeholders that do not want stove-piped 
interventions but rather request more holistic approaches that will be more sustainable. 

In addition, USAID collaborates closely with other USG agencies and donors on 
the global and country level in support of strengthening the health workforce. This 
collaboration has led to widespread awareness of workforce issues, a body of shared 
knowledge and practical experience, and an emerging consensus on actions needed on a 
range of HRH issues, fiom retention of community health workers to task shifting. 

Two examples of HRH interventions that have been implemented by USAID using this 
strategic approach include: 1) the development of human resource information systems 
to quantify and track the workforce, providing data for their strategic planning and 
management; and 2) the use of modem quality improvement approaches to strengthen 
human resource (HR) management systems and eliminate waste and inefficiency in HR 
systems, which contributes to improvements in health indicators. Across USAID’s 
programming, these interventions have employed both vertical and pooled funding, and 
are fiequently carried out in cooperation with the larger HRH community. 

Pakistan has been successful in addressing some of the HR issues by launching in 
1994 the successful, community-based Lady Health Worker (LHW) program. 

Community health workers are the backbone of the health system and play an important 
role in linking the community with the health system. The objective of this program was 
to provide integrated maternal and child health (MCH) and family planning (FP) services 
at the community level. By 20 1 1 , there were approximately 93,000 LHWs working in all 
of the country’s districts. Each LHW covers 1,000 people, about 150 households and 
provides a wide range of health services at the doorstep - raising awareness about FP, 
MCH, immunization, nutrition, malaria, tuberculosis, HIV/AIDS and hygiene. They 
make ante- and post-natal visits to pregnant mothers, help coordinate safe deliveries and 
provide contraceptives. A comparison of LHW program infoimation with national 
results from the 2006-07 Pakistan Demographic and Health Survey showed significantly 
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better results in LHW-covered areas. For example, the maternal mortality ratio (MMR) 
in LHW areas was 180 per 100,000 live births, while the national figure was 276. 

Maternal mortality in Afghanistan is among the highest in the world. There has 
been a shortage of skilled female health providers. In response, the Ministry of Public 
Health (MoPH) has launched a pre-service community midwifery education initiative to 
increase the percentage of births assisted by a skilled health provider. The MoPH, with 
support from USAID, has developed a national midwifery education system for 
Afghanistan. In addition. The MoPH is strengthening human resource development, 
especially skilled female health providers, through targeted, high-quality training. This 
includes the development of human resource plaiming and retention strategies. Since 
2003, USAID has supported the training of more than 1650 midwives, with most selected 
and deployed using a workforce plaiming approach. 

Through business reengineering, the Government of Ethiopia restructured the 
public health system to provide services at the community-level, which is essential since 
Ethiopia is 83 percent rural. The U.S. government focuses on supporting the Ministry of 
Health’s (MOH) public health service delivery system, in large part through the Health 
Extension Program (HEP). Started in 2003, HEP is the Federal MOH’s community- 
based program that aims at providing universal coverage for primary health care. Its 
philosophy is transferring ownership and responsibility of health to the community and 
individual households. Two paid and trained female Health Extension Workers (HEWs), 
assigned to a health post, spend 75 percent of their time on outreach activities (mainly 
preventative) in households and communities. The U.S. government, through the 
Integrated Family Health Program, currently supports approximately 13,000 of the 
34,000 rural HEWs, reaching about 33 million Ethiopians. 


Basic Education 


Question #4a ; 

USAID approved a new education strategy last year with important goals around literacy 
and access to education in conflict countries, and success for that strategy will require 
meaningful resources. However, the budget requests for basic education drop each year. 
Why are the requests going down for this sector? 

Answer : 

While the overall figure requested for basic education in FY 2013 is lower than 
FY 2012, this is not due to a lack of commitment to education. We recognize that a 
quality basic education provides the foundation to improved development outcomes in all 
sectors, and we remain committed to the ambitious quantitative goals set out in our 
Education Strategy. However, in this austere budget environment, we were forced to 
make hard decisions in order to address our many priorities— including democracy and 
governance and economic growth programs as identified in the Presidential Policy 
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Directive on Global Development and the Quadrennial Development and Diplomacy 
Review. We acknowledge that with reduced resources, if we cannot increase efficiency 
commensurately, there will be a negative impact on achievements. With that in mind, we 
instructed our education teams to develop a budget from the bottom up to map resources 
to the accomplishment of sector goals. We tasked them with eliminating ineffective 
interventions and cutting back programs that cannot be conclusively shown to positively 
impact children’s reading or Improved access. In short, we charged our Missions with 
doing more, more efficiently and with better outcomes. While a lower level of basic 
education funding will affect the overall scope of our programs, we believe that we have 
put into place tools and methods to ensure that our education programming will provide 
the leadership and impact we seek. 

The FY 2013 basic education request focuses on programs with a commitment to 
improving student reading, with the capacity to deliver through technically sound 
approaches that demonstrate the potential to go to scale, or which focus on large 
populations of children who currently do not have access to education due to conflict or 
crises. Thus, we are currently working intensively with over 40 country programs 
globally, including in our critical priority country settings. We have focused in the past 
year on strengthening the quality and inclusivity of our basic education programs, as we 
actively implement our new education strategy. We see basic education as a critical 
measure in support of women and girls’ full participation as development actors in their 
societies and communities. USAID missions have been transitioning their programs, 
where needed, to meet the challenge of aligning resources toward the priorities in the 
Education strategy. This has generated extensive policy dialogue with host country 
governments, civil society partners and donors, and development of new program and 
project designs in country. As new programming begins, we will seek to scale up 
successful interventions, supported by research, and look for opportunities to 
appropriately increase education funding to have a greater impact. 

USAID is fully committed to remaining the world leader in international 
education and to improving basic education through our programs. We value your 
consistent and unwavering leadership and support for basic education. 

Question #4b : 

If there is demonstrated need and we are having difficulty programming basic education 
funding bilaterally, why not put more through channels such as the Global Partnership for 
Education? 

Answer : 

With this year’s commitment to the Global Partnership for Education (GPE), the 
United States is now an active board member of the GPE - engaging substantively and 
significantly with the GPE and the international community. We support the 
improvements that have been made by GPE and note important investments in 
monitoring, evaluation, and performance-based funding are underway. The FY 2013 
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Congressional Budget Justification provides for continued assistance to the GPE to 
support its country-level activities as well as global and regional activities that advance 
the goals of our Education Strategy. 

However, we continue to believe that we can get maximum educational impact 
through well-managed bilateral programs. As you know, USAID’s strong field presence 
is one of its comparative advantages, enabling policy dialogue and network-building on 
the ground with Ministries of Education and other stakeholders. Bilateral programming 
can be better integrated with other USAID sector activities, resulting in a more holistic 
and effective engagement with the host country development plans. Bilateral 
relationships can build strong political and economic relationships between the USG and 
host governments, helping to advance overall USG foreign policy efforts. At the same 
time, our commitment to the Global Prirtnership is resulting in unprecedented donor 
coordination and support around our key strategic goals, including a shared global 
indicator for improved reading. 

Question #4c : 

Could the formulation of the Policy Framework and the CDCS Guidance be de- 
incentivizing Missions to develop education programming? Why isn’t basic education 
one of USAID’s core development principles? 

Answer ; 

USAID’s commitment to education programming remains strong. Our revised 
CDCS guidance provides sufficient latitude for education programming to be addressed 
directly, as a top-line development objective, or as a critical, intermediate result 
contributing to another development objective. In either case, the education 
programming must be strategic, focused and designed to produce measurable results. 

A number of our important country programs have used the new strategy as a 
basis for engaging in substantive policy dialogue with host country leaders, resulting in 
important program redirection. For example, our Ethiopia Mission has worked with their 
Ministry of Education counterparts to ensure “improved learning outcomes” is a top-line 
development objective with a focus on early grade reading. 

USAID will continue to explore the connections and synergies between education 
and other development objectives, including fostering closer collaboration between our 
economists and our education specialists to better link growth and education 
programming in our project design and in our learning and evaluation agenda. We have 
also committed to looking again at how education is positioned within our policy 
priorities. We will conduct a mid-term review of the USAID Policy Framework 2011- 
2015 within the next year. 
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Thank you again for your continuing support for the Agency’s work in education 
and we look forward to more opportunities to share plans for improvement, progress, and 
continued focus on Basic Education as a driver of development. 

Gender 


Question #5A: 

Approval of USAID’s new gender strategy last week demonstrates an increased 
commitment to gender integration and women’s empowerment which will allow the 
agency to better reach millions of women and girls and to ensure that programs are 
designed to meet their needs. How will the proposed budget support the Agency’s ability 
to further its commitment to gender integration and ensure that programs are tailored to 
meet the needs of beneficiaries? 

Answer: 


As your question reflects, gender equality and female empowerment are now 
recognized among USAID’s core development objectives, as central to the achievement 
of sustainable development outcomes. A growing body of research demonstrates that 
societies with greater gender equality experience faster economic growth. This research 
also indicates that women leaders in public and private institutions can help make them 
more effective and representative; increasing girls’ and women’s education can improve 
the health and wellbeing of the next generation; and long lasting peace and security are 
more likely with women’s involvement in peace building. 

This budget reflects USAID’s long term commitment to promoting economic 
growth, education, health, and women’s empowerment. It also builds on recently 
expanded efforts to support women’s leadership. Those efforts have included programs 
to cultivate women leaders in business, academia, and research; strengthen the skills of 
female legislators, foster women’s leadership as part of social protection programs; 
elevate women’s leadership in the small and medium size enterprise sector as well as in 
high level formal peace negotiations. 

Institutionalizing USAID’s commitment to gender integration will necessitate a 
transformation in the ways we operate. It means asking different questions, using more 
extensively the information gathered through gender analyses in country strategies and 
project designs, developing partnerships with a wider range of key stakeholders and 
being more focused on the outcomes for gender equality and female empowerment 
achieved as a result of our development assistance. Our new policy on Gender Equality 
and Female Empowerment identifies specific steps for operationalization that will foster 
the necessary evolution. 
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Question #5B: 

How will USAID staff and contracting agencies be held accountable for integrating 
gender throughout planning and budgeting, program design and implementation, and 
monitoring and evaluation? 


Answer: 


USAID’s newly updated policy on Gender Equality and Female Empowerment is 
explicit that senior managers, Mission Directors, and others will be held accountable for 
implementing the policy in bureau and mission portfolios and for defining concrete 
quantitative and qualitative results in strategies that are consistent with the policy’s 
overarching outcomes (reducing gaps between males and females in key sectors, reducing 
gender based violence, and empowering women and girls.) Assistant Administrators and 
their deputies are to ensure that office directors and staff implement the policy in bureau 
portfolios and staff s work objectives and responsibilities. Technical team leaders, and 
contracting and agreement officers, are to incorporate appropriate means to reflect the 
policy requirements and appropriate oversight to ensure that all implementers comply 
with the policy as it is reflected in their contracts, grants, or cooperative agreements. 

Accountability involves monitoring and measuring results. In 201 1, the State- 
USAID Performance Plan & Report system was significantly revised and the Foreign 
Assistance (FA) indicator suite was reengineered. This new system includes seven 
output and outcome indicators on gender equality, female empowerment, and gender- 
based violence. We have taken steps to strengthen performance monitoring in the 
Presidential Initiatives. For instance, USAID’s Feed the Future Initiative developed an 
enhanced monitoring and evaluation system that will comprehensively track the impact 
of our work on women and girls using a newly designed Women's Empowerment in 
Agriculture Index created in collaboration with the International Food Policy and 
Research Institute (IFPRI) and Oxford's Poverty and Human Development Initiative. 

The Index is the first measure to directly capture women’s empowerment and inclusion 
levels in the agricultural sector. 


Question #5C: 

What specific steps is USAID taking to ensure that women have a role in the 
governments and economies that emerge from the Arab Spring? 


Answer: 

USAID recognizes that transitions to democracy cannot he successful without the 
meaningful inclusion of women at all stages and levels of the transition process and its 
accompanying institutions. This has been a priority and a focus of USAID’s response to 
the changes that have occurred throughout the Middle East North Afiica region over the 
past year, and has infused our policy, strategy, and programming. This is coupled with a 
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parallel focus on engaging youth, and ensuring that those voices that have long been 
excluded from political dialogue are supported and heard at all levels. 

In December 2011 the White House released the U.S. National Action Plan on 
Women, Peace and Security. USAID played a major role in developing this Plan and, in 
select countries in the Middle East, it will inform how we accelerate, institutionalize, and 
better coordinate our efforts to advance women’s inclusion in peace negotiations, peace 
building activities, and conflict prevention; to protect women from sexual and gender- 
based violence; and to ensure equal access to relief and recovery assistance, in areas of 
conflict and insecurity. In addition, one of the key outcomes in the new USAID Gender 
Equality and Female Empowerment Policy includes key outcomes for increasing the 
capability of women and girls to realize their rights. 

In the Arab Spring countries, USAID is actively supporting women’s engagement 
in the transitional political process and the emerging government primarily through 
existing transition initiatives programs. USAID’s Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) 
supports activities that encourage women in leadership and afford equal opportunities for 
female participation. By supporting groups led by women and programs that specifically 
target women, OTI is working in Libya, for example, to ensure that women and men play 
an equal role in building their nation’s future. 

Economic growth programs, such as the Pink Cotton project in Egypt that 
supports female training in literacy and job skills, and the Association for the 
Development and Enhancement of Women Employment & Leadership Project, which will 
work with male and female youth to increase employment opportunities are examples of 
programs that can address the gender bias in the labor market where women are not given 
equal opportunities. In Tunisia, USAID supported two events centered around 
International Women’s Day and women’s role in Tunisia’s transition. Tunisia has some 
of the most progressive women’s rights laws in the Middle East and women, who were 
instrumental in Tunisia’s revolution, continue to be critical during this transition period. 


Haiti 


Question #6; 

January 2012 marked the second anniversary of the devastating Haitian earthquake. 
Donors and the local government have used the motto of “building back better” to 
describe reconstruction efforts in Haiti. How much of the more than $3 billion 
committed by the U.S. to relief and reconstruction efforts in the country has been spent to 
date? What impact has the expiration of the Interim Haiti Reconstructions Commission’s 
mandate had on the pace and coordination of reconstruction efforts? What accountability 
measures are in place for the relief and reconstruction funds being used in Haiti? 
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Answer; 


The U.S. Government (USG) has committed $3.2 billion to Haiti using a combination 
of allocated resources. This includes funds appropriated prior to the earthquake, FY 2010 
base, FY 2010 Supplemental, and FY 2011 base. Of the total, $1.3 billion supported 
immediate relief efforts and most of these programs have been completed; $1.9 billion is 
for recovery and reconstruction. As of March 31, 2012, nearly $1 billion of the recovery 
and reconstruction funds have been disbursed. 

The October 2011 lapse of the mtindate of the Interim Haiti Recovery 
Commission (IHRC) did present a coordination challenge, but it did not slow our pace of 
reconstruction. In response to this challenge, the resident representatives of the twelve 
major public sector donors (which includes the USG) , all of whom were members of the 
IHRC Board of Directors, have continued their coordination with each other on the 
ground and with the Office of the Prime Minister. One of the greatest benefits of the 
Interim Haiti Recovery Commission (IHRC) was its public releases to Haitians regarding 
reconstruction progress, and the comprehensive report at www.cirh.ht on the progress of 
each individual reconstruction project. Now, the Government of Haiti is working with 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) and United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP) to improve the government’s ability to use information technology to update 
these progress reports and to get information out to Haitian citizens about the progress of 
reconstruction. 

USAID’s reconstruction efforts have continued to progress. Recently-awarded 
projects include a structural assessment of the Haiti University Education Hospital, and in 
the North a rural electrification project; engineering design and construction management 
services for new settlements; and a contract to construct 750 homes in Caracol adjacent to 
the Industrial Park, 

We are employing a comprehensive set of techniques for adequate oversight, 
monitoring, and evaluation of programming to ensure transparency and accountability. 
USAID has procedures and processes in place at three separate levels in both Washington 
and the field to monitor and evaluate programs to meet performance targets, as well as 
strict contracting regulations and highly trained personnel to ensure accountability of 
taxpayer’s dollars. 

First, we have program managers and financial officers on the ground working to 
oversee the work of implementing partners on a daily basis. While this is standard 
operating procedure, many potential mistakes or abuses are caught at this level, and we 
have a robust staffing plan to ensure proper oversight. 

Second, USAID has stood up a dedicated monitoring and evaluation unit in the 
Mission that is setting benchmarks and targets across the portfolio and that will be 
responsible to track the progress of programming and highlight any lessons learned for 
senior managers in Washington. 
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Finally, a permanent office of the Regional Inspectors General (RIG) is already 
operating in the USAID Mission. It is staffed with five people to manage and oversee 
audits and investigations. The team, based in Port-au-Prince, will help to track assistance 
and expenditures and ensure accountability. 

Outside of our own procedures, USAID works with the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) on independent audits of programs and processes. 
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Hamas-Fatab Reconciliation 


Question #7 : 

The Administration has been very clear that the United States cannot support any 
government that consists of Hamas unless and until Hamas adopts the Quartet principles. 
In light of the “Doha Declaration” that proposed reconciliation between Hamas and 
Fatah: What happens to U.S. assistance to the Palestinians if a unity government 
including Hamas is formed? If a unity government is formed could you make the 
required certifications for aid to flow? If the Palestinians go ahead with elections as 
planned, would the United States support elections if they included Hamas? What 
measures are in place to be sure that the assistance we provide to the Palestinian people is 
not used by anyone affiliated with Hamas? Has there been any improvement in the 
Palestinian economy in the West Bank? If so, do you see a lessening of the need for 
donor funding for PA budget support? 

Answer ; 

Reconciliation/Unity Government Efforts; 

We continue to monitor the intra-Palestinian reconciliation process which, for now, 
appears stalled. Mahmoud Abbas remains the President of the PA and Salam Fayyad 
remains the Prime Minister, and no interim government is in the works. If an interim 
government that includes Hamas is formed, we will reevaluate Hamas’ influence and our 
engagement with that government in accordance with U.S. policy and law. The ability 
and decision to make a certification that would allow funds to flow following a unity 
government would depend on the actual facts and composition of that government. 

Under such circumstances we would, as always, continue to administer our assistance 
program in accordance with U.S. policy and law. 

If the Palestinians move forward with elections, the U.S. would support election 
assistance only to organizations and/or entities that do not support terrorism or espouse 
violence, such as the non-partisan and respected Central Elections Commission. If 
Hamas wants to participate in a future government, we have been clear about the 
principles that must guide a Palestinian government in order for it to play a constructive 
role in achieving peace and building an independent state: Any Palestinian government 
must unambiguously and explicitly commit to nonviolence, recognition of the State of 
Israel, and acceptance of previous agreements and obligations between the parties, 
including the Roadmap. 

Safeguards; 


• USAID employs robust and effective measures to ensure that all of our assistance to 
the Palestinian people is only used when, where, and by whom we have authorized. 
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Local organizations that receive U.S. assistance, including sub-awardees, are vetted to 
ensure no terrorist connections. In addition to vetting, USAID has in place other 
mandatory anti-terrorism procedures including: (1) the requirement that an NGO 
receiving USAID assisttmce first sign the anti-terrorism certification; (2) mandatory 
clauses in contracts and grants reminding awardees of their duty to comply with U.S. 
laws; and (3) monitoring and audits of all programs in order to safeguard U.S. 
investments. These anti-terrorism procedures are described in more dettiil helow: 

o Vetting: Before making an award of either a contract or a grant to a local NGO, 
the USAID West Bank/Gaza Mission checks the organization against lists 
maintained hy the Office of Foreign Assets Control (OF AC) within the U.S. 
Department of Treasury. The Mission also checks all non-US organizations and 
their principal officer, directors and other key individutils through law 
enforcement and intelligence community systems accessed by USAID’s Office of 
Security. The Mission collects the individual’s full name, government issued 
photo-ID numher and the individual’s date and place of birth. 

o Anti-Terrorism Certification: All NGOs applying for grants from USAID are 
required to certify, before award of the grant will be made, that they do not 
provide material support to terrorists. 

o Mandatory Clauses: All contracts and grants also contain a mandatory clause 
reminding awardees of their duty to comply with U.S. laws and Executive Orders 
prohibiting assistance to terrorist organizations. 

o Monitoring and Audits: Once an award has been made, USAID has established 
procedures to safeguard U.S. investments and ensure the transparency and 
integrity of U.S. assistance. In order to ensure that funding through local and U.S. 
NGOs is used only for agreed upon purposes, all NGOs are required to submit 
quarterly financial reports to USAID on how funds are spent. The annual 
appropriation act requires an annual audit of all direct USAID grantees, 
contractors and significant subgrantees and subcontractors to ensure, among other 
things, compliance with vetting. In addition, the annual appropriation act requires 
a GAO audit of the WB/G program, including any cash transfers. 

• In Gaza, all USAID assistance is provided through international organizations and 
NGOs directly to the people of Gaza. We do not provide assistance to Hamas, either 
in Gaza or anywhere else. Furthermore, all USAID partners implementing programs 
in Gaza adhere to a strict no-contact policy vis-^-vis Hamas. 

Improvements in Palestinian Economy/Budget Support: 

• The PA hrid gradually decreased its dependency on donor assistance over the last 
several years, due to a combination of reforms, improved expenditure controls and 
revenue capture, and the retility of waning donor assistance. In 2007, budget support 
was 20 percent of nominal GDP. In 2011, that ratio dropped to 9.5 percent. The 
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USG made a concerted push in 201 1 on Arab donors, and Arab budget support 
increased in 201 1 after several years of falling contributions. It still remains well 
below 2009 levels, however. 

• Early projections show that 2012 will likely be far worse fiscally for the PA than 
201 1 because of continued reductions in donor assistance, slowing growth (and thus 
lower revenues), and maxed out lending fi'om banks and unpaid bills to the private 
sector. The projected fiscal deficit is USD 1.3 billion, a figure PM Fayyad is trying to 
bring down further via unpopular austerity measures and tax increases. If the U.S. is 
able to deliver USD 200 million in FY2012 budget support and all other donors 
disburse their projected assistance, this still leaves the PA about USD 300 million 
short of funds to pays its recurrent expenditures, let alone the accrued debt of USD 
400M to the private sector. Bank lending is no longer an option to fill the fiscal gap, 
except for short term bridge loans, as PA debt to banks has grown to about USD 1 
billion. If U.S. assistance does not come through, the scenario worsens. 

Projected Arab budget support for 2012 is around USD 215 million which is 
significantly less than the 201 1 contribution of USD314 million. European states are 
unlikely to increase their budget support given the current economic crisis. Arab states 
present the best hope for filling the PA’s budget gap, and we are urging key Arab states 
to increase their assistance to the PA. 


Pakistan 


Question #8A ; 

The Government of Pakistan has repeatedly said that if the United States wants to support 
economic development in Pakistan, it should do so through a greater reliance on trade 
rather than aid policy. How is the U.S. seeking to meet this request? While economic 
growth is important, how can we also pursue improved governance and social services 
while meeting the Pakistani request for increased trade? 

Answer : 

U.S. assistance to support Pakistan’s economic development includes assistance 
in trade facilitation. Since 2009, USAID’s TRADE project has supported cooperation 
between the government and the private sector to facilitate the movement of goods across 
Pakistan’s borders, encourage better institutional practices, and develop special economic 
zones to serve as engines of growth in economically vulnerable areas. This has included 
support for negotiation and implementation of the Afghanistan - Pakistan Trade and 
Transit Agreement (APTTA) and, more recently, assisting the government to benefit 
from the opening of Pakistan - Indian trade relations. The TRADE project complements 
the work of the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) which determines U.S. trade policy 
with Pakistan. Equally important are efforts to improve Pakistan’s governance and 
social services. In higher education, USAID will establish four Centers for Advanced 
Studies (CAS) that will produce high caliber graduates who can help address Pakistan’s 
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most pressing concerns in the areas of agriculture, energy, and water to ensure future 
security in these areas. In health, strengthening the health care system is one of the key 
components of the soon to be launched Maternal and Child Health program. Activities 
will build capacity at provincial and district levels to improve health program planning, 
management, and implementation in both the public and private sectors. 

Across sectors, the impact of U.S. assistance is dependent on the capacity of the 
Government of Pakistan to manage and implement projects, ensure citizens are involved, 
and ensure results are sustainable. The United States is integrating capacity building 
elements into each of its govemment-to-govemment agreements. For instance, the Sindh 
education program includes activities to help the Sindh Department of Education manage 
resources and monitor school construction. This is essential to ensure results can be 
maintained and local governments can become responsible for service delivery. 

USAID’s support for political parties and civil society organizations is essential to 
improving accoimtability of the Government of Pakistan across all sectors. Through their 
statements, structure, and leadership, political parties should more substantively engage 
their membership and embrace internal reforms to earn the confidence of citizens. 
Recognizing these imperatives, USAID has launched a new political party development 
project that is designed to give voice to grassroots party leaders and activists who are 
usually excluded from parties’ policy-making pirocess. It will also develop capacity in 
research, polling and identifying policy areas needed for effective and responsive election 
platforms, legislative agendas and internal party structures. 

Finally, USAID is negotiating agreements with the provincial governments of 
Sindh and Khyber Pakhtunkhwa to build the capacity of those provincial governments to 
improve the management of key municipal services through infrastructure upgrades and 
operational reforms to better address basic needs in vulnerable and flood-affected areas. 

Question #8B ; 

The budget request calls for the creation of an enterprise fund in Pakistan. Congress did 
not support providing an enterprise fund for Pakistan in the FY 2012 bill. What do we 
gain by establishing an enterprise fund? What other options is the administration 
exploring for promoting investment and stimulating private sector growth in Pakistan? 

Answer : 

Despite the recent challenges to the relationship, increasing private sector 
investment in Pakistan remains in the interest of the United States. 

Pakistan’s long-term stability, which is firmly in the interest of U.S. national 
security, will ultimately be determined by Pakistan’s economic growth and ability to 
provide jobs for its growing population. The private sector must drive job growth and 
help Pakistan get beyond its dependence on international assistance. Small- and medium- 
sized enterprises (SMEs) represent 90 percent of Pakistan’s businesses, employ 80 
percent of the non-agricultural workforce, and contribute over 1/3 of GDP - yet they 
receive less than one in seven commercial bank loans and have no access to private 
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investment capital to expand operations, develop new products and markets, and create 
new jobs. 

A Congressionally-authorized enterprise fund for Pakistan would advance the 
cause of “trade, not just aid,” in turn promoting both U.S. and Pakistani economic 
interests and helping Pakistan move beyond donor assistance. As such, we stand by the 
request for authorization in the FY 2013 budget. At the same time, we are concurrently 
pursuing an alternate approach that would not require legislative authorization but would 
be designed to meet the objectives of supporting economic growth and job creation 
through increased access to private sector investment and finance. The Administration 
will continue to consult with Congress as these alternative approaches are developed. 


Question #8c : 

The next scheduled elections are not until 2013, yet some observers— both inside and 
outside of Pakistan — are heginning to suggest that elections in October of this year are 
likely. What assistance is USAID currently contemplating to assist in these elections 
given their importance for internal and regional stability? 

Answer : 

USAID currently plans to provide one-time support for international, regional and 
domestic observation of the scheduled general elections. USAID and the international 
community have a history of funding eleetion observations in Pakistan, but at this time it 
is premature to discuss potential partners or details of this observation undertaking. 

The general intention is to provide key support to ensure that local observer 
organizations have the necessary tools to conduct a credible observation. In 2008, USAID 
provided technical support to the Free and Fair Elections Network (FAFEN). FAFEN 
fielded 18,000 domestic observers, the largest such effort ever in the country, with plans 
to double that number for the next round of elections. For the upcoming election, USAID 
plans to support discrete components of the domestic election observation effort that are 
not already being funded by other donors. 

Alongside this domestic observation effort, USAID is planning support for a 
smaller international, and possibly regional, observation effort. In 2008, USAID funded a 
38-person Democracy International (DI) delegation. 

Other donors and observation missions can be expected to contribute to the 
greater observation effort in the approaching election. In 2008, observation missions from 
the European Union (EU), Pakistan Coalition for Free and Fair Democratic Elections 
(PACFREL) and the Human Rights Commission of Pakistan (HRCP), among others, all 
supplemented the efforts described above. 
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Budget Control Act 


Question #9: 

There has been much discussion by Congress and the media of the effects of possible 
sequestration as laid out in the Budget Control Act of last summer. However, most of the 
discussion has focused solely on the Defense Department’s budget. What is USAID’s 
current thinking, and are preparations being made, for a possible 8% cut to international 
affairs programs if sequestration goes into effect in January 2013? 

Answer: 

We urge Congress to enact balanced deficit reduction legislation that avoids 
sequestration. If necessary, the Administration will be addressing important technical 
questions concerning sequester, but now is the time to focus on enacting the balanced 
framework proposed in the President’s Budget. 


Feed the Future 


Question #10A : 

The Feed the Future Initiative will enter its fourth year in FY201 3. How do you 
characterize the progress that the initiative has made in accomplishing its goals of 
accelerating agricultural growth and improving nutrition among women and children 
during its first three years? 

Answer : 

Through the President’s Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative, Feed the 
Future, the U.S. has promoted agricultural-led growth by raising the incomes of the poor, 
increasing the availability of and access to food, and reducing undemutrition through 
sustained, long-term development progress. Developed to attack the root causes of 
hunger and poverty, Feed the Future lays the foundation for sustainable global food 
security, which gained increased attention due to the human and economic impacts of the 
2007-2008 food crisis. In the three years since the L’ Aquila Summit, the United States 
has gone from a low of $245 million in agricultural investment in 2008 for StateAJSAID 
and Treasury to $888 million in 2010, $1.1 billion in 2011, and arequest of $1.2 billion 
in 2013. 

In the past year. Feed the Future investments have increased the productivity of 
farmers and access of vulnerable populations to nutritious foods. In FY 2011, Feed the 
Future investments assisted over 3 million fanners in applying new agricultural 
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production technologies and management jjractices, increasing the value of export sales 
by $86 million. Nutrition interventions resulted in the decrease in the prevalence of 
underweight children under age 5 participating in USAID programs from 27 percent in 
FY 2010 to 25 percent in FY 2011. Achievements are a result of the implementation of 
Feed the Future USG strategies that re-focused resources to (1) support specific value 
chains & sub-regions where we can maximize economic growth, job creation and 
nutritional impacts; (2) leverage investments with other donors & private sector; (3) 
Integrate gender and nutrition; and (4) create clear connections to food assistance for a 
systematic transition from assistance to country-led development. 

• In Tanzania, Feed the Future trained 84,000 smallholder horticulture farmers on best 
production practices and improved technology use on 4,812 hectares of smallholder 
horticulture farmland. Investment successes have inspired the government of 
Tanzania to increase the allocation of its budget to agriculture from 7 percent in FY 
2010 to 10 percent by 2014. 

• In Ghana, programs provided 36 financial institutions with training in how to increase 
lending to the agricultural sector, resulting in nearly $1 million worth of finance 
available to farmers and other value chain actors. Through Feed the Future support, 
two major input companies expanded to become mobile money merchants and can 
now transfer money to 48 of their retailers in the Upper West Region, ensuring timely 
payment and supply of Inputs to remote areas in the upcoming farming season. 

• In Bangladesh, Feed the Future investments reached 435,728 farmers who applied a 
new soil fertilization technique and other improved management practices on 244,605 
hectares, resulting in a rice yield increase of 15 percent. Programs disseminated the 
fertilizer deep placement (FDP) technique, burying urea briquettes near the roots of 
rice plants to improve efficiency of inputs, and expanding the private sector system 
for supplying urea briquettes. Our investments created the first-ever rice surplus in 
the Barisal division, which had previously experienced a perennial rice deficit. 

• In Guatemala, Feed the Future provided training to 40 producer groups in new 
production practices, marketing skills, and post-harvest handling to equip farmers to 
be viable, long-term participants in targeted value chains. Working with the 
Guatemalan National Coffee Association, coffee producers expanded their production 
levels. Improved management practices and achieved extraordinary sales of $26 
million, including $7.2 million in sales of coffee certified for niche markets. 

• In Zambia, Feed the Future nutrition programs trained 73 health care workers from 
three districts in Infant and Young Child Feeding and provided financial and technical 
support for planning, supervision, and monitoring of the biannual Child Health Week. 
As a result, approximately 2 million children aged 6 to 59 months received vitamin A 
supplementation. 


Under Feed the Future, USAID has develop)ed a tool, the Women’s Empowerment in 
Agriculture Index (WEAI), to measure change in women’s empowerment as a direct or 
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indirect result of Feed the Future interventions. The launch of the WEAI drew 
considerable interest from many organizations, including FAO, IFAD, and the World 
Bank, all of which want to support and adopt the WEAI to ensure its broader application. 


Question #10B : 

The Feed the Future initiative is frequently characterized ^ a “whole-of-govemment” 
approach. What other U.S. government agencies are involved in the Feed the Future 
initiative? How is their participation funded? How are other government agency 
activities in support of Feed the Future coordinated? What successes has the whole-of- 
govemment approach had in implementing the Feed the Future? 

Answer : 

Feed the Future is aimed at promoting a comprehensive approach to food security 
by accelerating economic growth and raising incomes through greater agricultural 
productivity, increasing incomes and market access for the rural poor and smallholders, 
and enhancing nutrition. Through December 2011, the USG has contributed $2.68 
billion toward increasing food security. This includes $166 million to the Global 
Agriculture and Food Security Program and $968 million from MCC, and $55 million on 
collaborative work between USAID and USDA. Our efforts are complemented by 
country-owned strategies and coordinated with those of other donors and stakeholders, 
including the interagency. Taking a whole-of-govemment approach to implementation of 
Feed the Future ensures that we are able to effectively leverage the relevant capacities of 
different departments and agencies. Thus, the USG has drawn on the expertise and 
experience of a number of federal agencies since the beginning, including the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, the Millennium Challenge 
Corporation, the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, Peace Corps and the U.S. African Development Foundation. 

To coordinate Feed the Future implementation, USAID established the Bureau for 
Food Security (BFS). BFS facilitated interagency strategic reviews of all 22 Feed the 
Future focus country implementation strategies. Representatives from various USG 
departments and agencies discussed and provided feedback to USG country team 
presentations before final strategy submission. As a result of this USG whole-of- 
govemment approach, Feed the Future investments in-coimtry are focused, leveraging 
USG resources to create the greatest impact. 

For example, USAID is working with USDA to implement a three-year program 
aimed at mitigating the threat of wheat stem rust, particularly a virulent variety called 
Ug99, to wheat crop production areas in developing countries. This is part of an overall 
research and development effort that continues the global effort to develop new rust- 
resistant varieties and supports efforts to introduce new, disease-resistant wheat varieties. 
This program addresses an urgent threat, since failure to curb the incidence of virulent 
wheat diseases would have severe adverse impacts in developing countries that rely 
heavily on wheat for food security. 
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In Mozambique, U.S. Government programs support a transition from a reliance 
on food assistance to more market-driven and science-based agricultural production and 
economic growth. This new coordinated value chain approach in Mozambique is 
increasing production yields and quality, linking producers to markets, and building the 
capacity of institutions to meet the international food safety standards required by 
increasingly sophisticated markets. 

A poultry industry initiative implemented under Food for Progress in the northern 
part of Mozambique, jointly funded by USAID and the USD A, was aimed at establishing 
new institutions and strengthening existing ones, as well as implementing policies and 
regulations that would expand the agricultural sector and make it economically 
sustainable. The implementing partner, TechnoServe, worked with local industry and 
with the Government of Mozambique to create a formal poultry association, establish 
standards for inputs and poultry production and processing, provide technical assistance 
to producers, improve access to microfinance, and teach business development and 
management services. Cargill and the University of Minnesota also provided technical 
assistance in livestock management and food safety. As a result of these activities, 
producers increased their annual incomes by $2,000 per year, and industry created over 
3,500 jobs. In addition, a Wisconsin-based investor group, with TechnoServe’s 
facilitation, established a soybean farm to supply the feed industry. The farm is 
cultivating five hundred hectares and will scale up to ten thousand hectares, with 
consideration being given to adding maize production as well. 


Transition Initiatives and the Middle East 


Question #11B ; 

Many OTI activities are similar to the types of civil society programs being implemented 
by the IRI and NDI staff who had been arrested in Egypt. Does, or should, the Egypt case 
influence OTI operations? 

Answer ; 

USAID’s Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI) works in many places similar to 
Egypt where the open political space is limited, closing, or uncertain and constantly 
evolving. The investigation and trial of Non-Govemmental Organizations (NGOs) in 
Egypt serve as a reminder of the risks inherent in this type of work. USAID believes that 
it is fundamentally important to support local democracy and human rights civil society 
organizations, even in countries with restrictive NGO laws. 

OTI applies an entrepreneurial approach to these contexts by using a small grants 
mechanism where these types of investments allow OTI to diversify its risk. OTI often 
funds hundreds of small, in-kind grants to small and nascent groups to seize critical 
windows of opportunity. This fast, flexible, short-term assistance is targeted at key 
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political transition and stabilization needs and is able to be quickly reprogrammed to 
react to the evolving political situation and make the activities as relevant as possible. 

In addition to the diversification of risk and flexibility to adapt, OTI blends two facets 
of persoimel and progrm security. First, OTI enacts strong security and political risk 
protocols for its local and expatriate staff. As importantly, however, OTI relies heavily 
on its local partner staff to build strong and lasting relationships in communities to 
irjcrease credibility and trust. These local partner staff along with local organizations and 
beneficiaries often bear the greatest risks, and OTI makes continuous effort to protect 
them — integrating constant feedback into our activity cycle to obtain on the ground 
information. This feedback loop allows OTI to adapt programming not only to improve 
impact of activities, but also to constantly adjust our approaches to mitigate risks to our 
local counterparts. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah by 
Chairman Hal Rogers 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 6, 2012 


Question #1: 

The Administration has noted the importance of supporting economic growth and 
recovery in Egypt particularly during this time of political transition. What role does 
tourism play in the Egyptian economy and how is USAID planning to support this sector 
inFY13? If so, how? 


Answer: 


The tourism sector historically has accounted for 13 percent of employment in 
Egypt and is an important source of foreign currency, and, as such, critical to the 
country’s economic stabilization and growth. In partnership with the democratically- 
elected government scheduled to take power on July 1 , USAID plans to focus on 
activities that will enhance the capacity of an underperforming tourism sector, including 
generating jobs by linking small and medium sized enterprises in the tourism supply 
chain with hotels, tour operators, or logistics companies. The objective is to help ensure 
that existing operators have sufficiently trained workers and have access to financing to 
effectively meet demand and deliver high-quality services. 


Question #2: 

Protests and public upheaval over the last year resulted in the destruction of property and 
theft in several culturally significant sites in Egypt. Were USAID-funded programs in 
cultural preservation affected by these events? Does USAID plan to invest in additional 
restoration and training programs in this sector? 


Answer : 

It is highly regrettable that the dramatic events over the last year resulted in the 
destruction of property and theft in several culturally significant sites in Egypt. 
Fortunately, there was no direct damage to ongoing USAID projects over this past year. 
USAID and Egypt’s Supreme Council of Antiquities are working on training programs to 
ensure Egypt has knowledgeable and skilled workers protecting its historic assets. This 
work has also been identified as a sector which can foster positive collaboration between 
the USG and the new GOE. 
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Questions for the Reeord Submitted to 
Administrator Rajiv Shah by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
Committee on Appropriations 
March 6, 2012 


Question #1 : 

This year, the Administration has recommended a cut to the small but important program 
— which accounts for less than 0.04% of the entire State and USAID budgets — to 
provide democracy assistance to the people of Cuba. The Administration has 
recommended that the program be cut by a quarter, from $20 million to $ 1 5 million, at a 
time when Cubans are hitting the streets to protest the regime, four prisoners of 
conscience were murdered during this administration, and U.S. citizen and humanitarian 
aid worker Alan Gross remains a hostage to the regime. 

a. Why would you recoimnend a cut to such a tiny but important program that 
supports the families of political prisoners, free expression, civil society and 
the free flow of information at such a critical time for the Cuban people? 

b. Do you support the Cuba democracy program, as authorized by the 
LIBERT AD Act of 1996? 

c. Have any other democracy programs received a cut of this size? 

Answer : 

The U.S. commitment to human rights and democracy in Cuba remains strong. 
We will continue our robust program providing humanitarian support to political 
prisoners and their families, building civil society and expanding democratic space, and 
facilitating the flow of information from, to, and within the island. This assistance is 
authorized by the LIBERT AD Act of 1996, and all of our activities are conducted within 
the letter and spirit of the law. 

The request for $15 million for FY13 is based on our assessment of needs on the 
ground, and on-island and off-island capacity to effectively and responsibly carry out 
programs. In addition, the combined pipeline (FY09 and FYIO) for Department of State 
and USAID implementers is about $22 million. Assuming full funding and expenditure 
of the FY 1 1($20M), FY 12 ($20M), and FY13 ($15M) requests, we would have $77 
million to continue to support democracy and human rights in Cuba in the coming years. 

USAID prioritizes democracy programs throughout its portfolio and focuses 
resources towards programs where the development needs, the ability to provide results, 
and/or on-ground absorptive capacity are greatest. Each funding decision is made based 
on the particular country context. 
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Question #2 : 

As you know, the LIBERTAD and Cuba Democracy Acts authorize U.S. assistance to the 
Cuban people for “democracy-building.” 

a. What is your interpretation of the meaning of “democracy-building” in this 
context? 

b. What do you believe is the appropriate role of USAID in Cuba? 

Answer: 


The vision that drives our programs in Cuba is to support the Cuban people’s 
desire to freely determine their future. Consistent with the LIBERTAD and Cuba 
Democracy Acts, our programs provide assistance in three broad areas: 


1) Humanitarian assistance (basic foodstuff, vitamins, and personal hygiene 
supplies) to political prisoners and their families; 

2) Promoting human rights and fundamental freedoms and supporting independent 
civil society; and 

3) Facilitate information flow to, from and within the island to promote critical 
thinking and create opportunities for debate. 


Question #3 ; 

In October of last year, I raised with Mark Lopes and others from USAID, and the State 
Department, my strong concerns that an award of $3.4 million under the RFA on 
“Democratic Engagement at the Community Level” (USAID-W-OAA-GRO-LMA-1 1- 
033613) was given to a political advocacy organization . My main concerns are that this 
group has very little hands-on experience in Cuba, has never managed a federal grant of 
such magnitude, has had difficulty with its book keeping (in 2005, as demonstrated on the 
Florida Department of State’s website), and is an arm (same address, same phone 
number, and many of the same members) of a pro-democrat lobbying organization that 
has been critical of the very program on which it now seeks to capitalize. 

a. Why was a political advocacy organization selected as an implementer for the 
first time in the history of the Cuba democracy program? 


Answer ; 

USAID’s Cuba program is committed to executing awards through fully competitive 
processes, which are announced publicly via the Internet. USAID’s Request for 
Applications details the criteria for evaluating proposals. As in previous years, all Cuba 
proposals submitted for FY 2010 funding were carefully evaluated against published 
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criteria, and final selections were made in strict compliance with USAID rules and 
regulations governing procurement processes. 

The technical scores, which led to final selection and award, were based on the 
average scores of the members of the technical evaluation committee. No political 
appointees were involved in the award decision. The Technical Evaluation Committee 
members and the Agreement Officer are career Civil Service and Foreign Service 
employees. 

All awardees under FY 2010 funds had experience working in closed societies, 
including Cuba. 


Question #4A-G : 

The application process was supposedly “blind,” but according to the RFA USAID-W- 
OAA-GRO-LMA-1 1-033613, the award was to be given based on a point system that 
awarded technical approach (35 points'), management plan and key personnel (30 points'), 
organizational capability CIS nointsl. and past performance (20 points') . 

a. Flow do all of the groups that competed under this RFA compare in 
these key evaluative criteria areas? 

b. Can you definitively confirm that all groups which competed under 
this RFA along with such “Core Institutes” as the National Democratic 
Institute and International Republican Institute, and which received 
grants under this RFA, compare equally or more favorably to the Core 
Institutes in these key evaluative criteria? 

c. Please provide how each applicant who applied for this RFA was 
scored under each of the four stated categories of the “Technical 
Evaluation Criteria.” 

d. Why is a “pre-award” review underway after an award was granted? 

Is this standard procedure? 

e. Please provide the results of the pre-award review once it is 
completed. 

f. Are applications by prospective implementers judged only by the 
wording of their proposals? Are they taken at face value? 

g. Are the veracity of proposals independently verified by USAID? 


Answer ; 

All proposals submitted for FY 2010 funding were thoroughly evaluated by an 
interagency technical review panel consisting of career professionals from the 
Department of State and USAID . The committee’s decisions were based on technical 
merit and no political appointee had any role in this process. The final technical ranking 
of applications was based upon the combined overall score as published in Section C of 
the Request for Applications, not the separate score given to each criterion. All groups 
which competed were rated based on the applications submitted and compared equally. 
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In accordance with procurement regulations, USAID does not release the actual technical 
scores obtained by any applicant, including during debriefings of unsuccessful applicants. 

In terms of the pre-award review, all new recipients to USAID programs must 
undergo an accounting system survey, or “pre-award survey”. Because funding was 
released in August and had to be obligated by the end of fiscal year, USAID had to 
schedule the accounting system survey after the Cooperative Agreement had been 
awarded. While not common, accounting system surveys are allowed to happen after 
cooperative agreements have been awarded. Any deficiencies identified during the audit 
must be addressed and corrective action will need to be taken. In the event that the entity 
fails to sufficiently address the deficiencies, USAID could suspend or terminate the 
award. Awards proceed on a reimbursement basis until the recipient’s accounting system 
is deemed adequate, if it is not already. The first part of the pre-award survey for the 
Foundation for Human Rights in Cuba has been provided and the final report will be 
provided once it is completed. 

As noted in the RFA, the Agreement Officer as well as the Technical Evaluation 
Committee may seek further evidence to verify the credibility of the information 
submitted within the proposal through reference checks or other means. Consistent with 
USAID worldwide procurement practices, each applicant must provide assurances and 
make required certifications to be considered. Failine to meet these qualifications or 
discovery of a misrepresentation could lead to immediate termination of the cooperative 
agreement. There is no consideration for additional criteria or standards not included in 
the RFA. During the negotiation process, the Agreement Officer often requests 
additional information beyond what is submitted in an applicant’s proposai to determine 
fair cost and reasonableness. All Cuba grantees receive programmatic and financial 
compliance monitoring through site visits and training. 

Question #5; 

You testified that you stand by the process by which this grant was awarded, and that you 
believe that the technical committee acted blindly. You also stated that you agree that the 
process should be transparent. However, the committee and I have been requesting 
information on this exact issue since October 201 1 and have received almost no answers 
or documentation to our questions on the process to date. 

a. Accordingly, as you promised during the hearing, please provide to the 
committee all documents and materials related to the application and award 
process awarding grants under the FY2010 CN released on March 31, 2011, 
particularly those documents and materials which demonstrate how USAID 
selected implementers to implement “Democratic Engagement at the Community 
Level” (RFA USAID-W-OAA-GRO-LMA-1 1-033613) 
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Answer: 


I sincerely regret the delay in providing materials responsive to your request, and 
appreciate your bringing this to my attention. Requested materials were provided May 1, 
2012, after USAID’s procurement and legal departments researched the best avenues to 
provide the documentation fi-om the “Democratic Engagement at the Community Level” 
award process within all regulatory and statutory guidelines. 


Question #6: 

Not only is the selection of an inexperienced political advocacy group for a multi-million 
dollar, multi-year grant apparent political cronyism, the selection of groups without much 
experience inside Cuba is paving the way for another Alan Gross situation. Allowing 
inexperienced groups to implement significant portions of a pro-democracy program in a 
totalitarian state such as Cuba - where the most innocuous of acts such as accessing the 
internet and gathering in groups of three people or more are criminalized - is inviting 
disaster. 

a. What are you doing to ensure that this new group is adhering to best practices? 

b. Have you requested that other successful groups, which have years of experience 
in Cuba, educate and assist newer groups, on best practices and how to operate in 
Cuba? 

c. Which groups have you enlisted to assist the newer implementers? Is this an 
ongoing process? Please provide names of the group(s) selected for assistance and 
the group(s) assisting them, and the date(s) of such assistance 

Answer: 


We have a number of procedures in place to oversee our Cuba grantees. First, we 
have increased communication with those carrying out the programs and bolstered our 
performance management oversight. USAID program managers communicate regularly 
with implementing partners and conduct visits to our partners to monitor progress against 
set objectives. In addition, USAID schedules regular meetings with all implementing 
partners to track and report program impact on an ongoing basis. Through these regular 
partner coordination meetings, implementing partners are required to make specific 
presentations on program impact and discuss critical lessons learned. 

We also assist our partners to evaluate the impact of their programs. We have a 
specific contract to provide technical assistance on the development and monitoring of 
metrics to evaluate program impact. Through this contract, USAID is able to provide 
targeted technical assistance to our implementing partners, as well as carry out routine 
performance audits to verify accuracy and supporting documentation available for results 
reported. This contract allows us to undertake independent performance evaluations of 
select implementing partners to assist USAID with decision-making and managing for 
results. 
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Lastly, we have bolstered our financial management oversight through a contract 
with an accounting firm. The accounting firm provides information on financial 
management best practices, as well as conducts financial compliance reviews of all 
recipients of USAID funds for Cuba programs. 


Question #7 ; 

The United States has been fighting malaria at home and abroad since the revolutionary 
war, and today it continues to affect millions of people around the globe. Beyond the 
support we are providing to help stabilize countries severely affected by malaria, in 201 1, 
it’s my understanding that 91 of our brave service members contracted malaria in 
Afghanistan alone, which represents the highest amount in the last four years. I 
understand that through funding in the international affairs budget, USAID, the 
Department of Defense and the private sector are working on a recent breakthrough for a 
malaria vaccine that could help save millions of lives, and protect our service members 
serving overseas in malaria endemic regions. Yet in the Administration’s budget, 
bilateral malaria funding including the President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) was cut by 
$31 million below last year’s level (from $650 million last year to $619 million). Given 
our current fiscal climate, I think it’s important that we make cuts to our budgets. There 
seems to be some very large increases in funding within other global health account, and 
an overall increase in funding from last year. Given these increases and the significant 
reductions in global malaria cases and deaths, can you please explain how and why you 
prioritized increases in other programs at the expense of this important program that 
helps to save lives and keep our brave men and women safe overseas? 

Answer ; 

In light of the constrained fiscal environment, USAID made difficult decisions in 
the development of the FY 2013 budget. FY 2012 increases in funding for the 
President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) have allowed for the expansion of activities and 
geographic coverage within both Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
(DRC), which together account for almost half of all malaria cases in Africa, while 
maintaining coverage and sustaining gains in the remaining PMI countries. Further 
expansion of program activities in Nigeria and the DRC will be possible with the FY 
2013 budget request level. Further, PMI will continue to collaborate closely with other 
donors and partners to seek cost savings and sustain the gains achieved in focus 
countries. 


Question #8 : 

I understand that the Bureau for Global Health is undergoing a number of changes — such 
as the creation of a center for impact and innovation and an office focused on health 
systems — ^how are these changes being funded? How will this impact the Bureau’s 
disease specific programs? Is this tied into the President’s Global Health Initiative? 
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Answer : 

The Bureau for Global Health (GH) is creating a Center for Accelerating of 
Innovation and Impact and a Health Systems Office, which will enhance the coordination 
and impact of the disease-specific programs. The changes are essentially funding- 
neutral, as the reconfiguration is primarily designed to better coordinate work that is 
ongoing. We anticipate that the net result will be to strengthen GH’s contributions to 
reaching the targets of the Global Health Initiative. 

The Center for the Aeeelerating Innovation and Impact (CAII) will accelerate the 
development, introduction, and scale up of priority, evidence-based global health 
interventions. This new center will work closely with the other offices in GH and 
USAID field missions to promote and reinforce innovative, business-minded approaches 
to address the key bottlenecks in development, introduction, and scale up of health 
interventions by applying business, management, and marketplace principles to our work 
in a more consistent manner. CAII will be instrumental in developing cross-cutting 
opportunities for innovation, prioritizing GH investments, and speeding the introduction 
and scaling up of iimovative technologies and ways of doing business. With this 
increased emphasis on scaling up for impact, we will get public health interventions that 
save lives into the field faster and more efficiently than ever before. 

Similarly, the Health Systems Office (HSO) will coordinate USAID’s approach to 
building health systems to bring lasting change to the countries in which we work. 

USAID has been a leader in developing health systems, and the new office will provide a 
platform for better coordination of our work. The HSO will promote greater consistency 
and visibility of USAID’s ongoing work to build sustainable country-owned health 
systems and will bring together a critical mass of health systems strengthening expertise. 
The aim is not to spend more funds but rather to invest in cross-cutting solutions fiiat 
strengthen the performance of all our disease programs. Through the office, GH will 
promote country-owned health systems capable of advancing our disease-specific goals 
and the principles of the Global Health Initiative (GHI) through expanding health 
coverage, strengthening health financing, and improving stewardship. The Health 
Systems Office will be a locus for research efforts to build the evidence base for health 
systems interventions and will develop metrics and tools for measuring performance. 

The office will share knowledge on factors that contribute to strengthening health 
systems and support their upteike, while providing missions with technical assistance for 
strategy development, project design, monitoring, and evaluation. 

With a strengthened emphasis on catalytic innovations and the health system, we 
anticipate maximizing our impact in the field, contributing both to the disease-specific 
goals as well as the prineiples emphasized by the GHI, such as health systems 
strengthening, country ownership, sustainability, and partnerships. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Administrator Rajiv Shah by 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
Committee on Appropriations 
March 6, 2012 


Haiti 


Question #1A ; 

Regarding Haiti, you and USAID were assigned the lead in coordinating the US 
government's response to the devastating earthquake in January 2010. 

A. How is Haiti's reeonstruction going? Why have more homes not been 
repaired? Has the Haitian government identified sufficient sites for 
construction of new or temporary housing? What are USAID and the Haitian 
government doing to assist those forcibly evicted from camps? 

Answer: 


USAID responded quickly to the immediate shelter and humanitarian needs of 
those affected by the earthquake. Now, two years after the earthquake, USAID is 
working in close collaboration with the Government of Haiti (GOH), other donors and 
local communities to implement longer term housing solutions. As of March 1, 2012, 
USAID has provided shelter for more than 322,000 people. Overall, the number of 
internally displaced persons has been reduced to less than 500,000 people from a high of 
1.5 million estimated to have been displaced after the earthquake. 

Working with the GOH, USAID is building homes in communities in the vicinity 
of economic activity where land has been identified with clear title and where there is 
sufficient access to services, such as water, transport, and energy. The Haitian 
Government has identified sufficient sites in Port-au-Prince and Cap Haitien in the north 
for USAID’s housing program. USAID is currently preparing these sites and is awarding 
contracts for homes to be constructed at these locations. However, continued progress in 
this area is dependent on the Government of Haiti being fully engaged in development 
decisions and having the will to make choices that speed up formal approval processes. 

The construction of new housing communities is also employing local labor, 
which stimulates the local economy. 


USAID is also taking steps to prevent evictions. We have just completed a 
successful pilot program that offered families three relocation options: housing repairs to 
structurally sound, existing homes; installation of temporary shelters; or one-year rental 
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vouchers. Under this pilot, the residents from two camps selected one of the offered 
options and vacated the camps voluntarily. 


Question #1B: 

B. How can the United States help to strengthen Haitian institutions of 
governance and rule of law in a context of political gridlock between the 
Haitian executive and the legislature and/or the prime minister? What are the 
Haitian government and USAID doing to address corruption within the 
Government of Haiti? What preparations are being made for elections, and is 
there a timeframe for holding them? How can U.S. elections-support 
programs help reduce the fraud that was evident in the last elections? 

Answer : 

Unlocking the current political gridlock in Haiti requires action on two fronts: 1) the 
Executive and Parliament must work together to achieve the swift confirmation of a new 
Prime Minister; and 2) the President must stand up a new electoral council and set a date 
for elections for one-third of the Senate and all local offices in 2012. In addition to being 
critical to sustaining stability and political continuity, these elections are needed to ensure 
the proper functioning of the 30 member Senate. The U.S. government is prepared to 
provide technical, logistical, and material assistance to support the organization of the 
elections, including for vetting and training of election workers and for supporting 
domestic observation efforts. 

To build Haiti back better from the 2010 earthquake requires thorough planning to 
ensure that U.S. assistance can be tracked and accounted for and that lasting results are 
achieved. The U.S. government has a comprehensive governance program addressing 
many of Haiti’s deep-rooted challenges, including corruption. USAID is supporting a 
network managed by the Ministry of Economy and Finance that provides for automated 
financial functions and enhanced oversight of Government of Haiti expenditures. Badly 
damaged during the earthquake, the financial network has been redeployed and is 
currently functioning in 34 Haitian government offices, and will be expanded to 
additional local and national offices in the coming months. These activities are closely 
coordinated with the U.S. Department of Treasury’s efforts to improve public financial 
management and economic governance through the embedding of technical advisors in 
the Ministries of Finance and Plaiming. 

USAID is also supporting efforts to Haitian civil society organizations to reduce 
corruption. With USAID support, Haiti’s Transparency International affiliate has created 
a legal center that maintains a hotline to receive anonymous complaints, assists those that 
wish to formally bring corruption charges, and gathers and refers information to the 
Haitian government’s anti-corruption unit for use in prosecutions. USAID is also 
supporting the efforts of a coalition of grassroots groups to advocate for the 
implementation of the U.N. Convention Against Corruption, which has been ratified by 
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the Government of Haiti. Haitian organizations that receive USG funding receive 
technieal assistanee to ensure eomplianee with USG terms and eonditions and agree to 
performance standards to measure results. 

At the diplomatie level, the USG continues to encourage Haitian leaders to root 
out waste, fraud, and abuse and promote transparency. We are pleased to see the GOH 
commit to dealing with corruption in the electricity sector as a demonstration of how 
Haiti can increase its own revenues and improve the lives of its own citizens by tackling 
waste, fraud and abuse of power. An agreement was signed with the GOH to use a 
qualified U.S. partner to independently manage and operate Haiti’s public utility. Earlier 
assessments found irregularities so a program to provide sustained delivery of electricity 
to customers as well as cost savings to the GOH has been put in place. Measures taken 
will initially result in more than $1.6 million in savings per month. 

Encouraging donor coordination is also extremely important; and we welcome the 
role of the Ministry of Planning to review projects for strategic alignment with Haiti’s 
development plan, as the Interim Haiti Recovery Commission used to do. Resident 
representatives of Haiti’s top donors are leading coordination work on the ground. We 
look forward to a forthcoming announcement from the Government of Haiti about how 
higher-level coordination will take place. 

Haiti’s prosperity and security requires steadfast political commitment. The USG has 
urged Haiti’s executive branch and Parliament to work together swiftly to identify and 
confirm a new Prime Minister. While USAID’s ongoing work in Haiti may continue, the 
protracted absence of an empowered prime minister will hamper Haiti's ability to move 
forward with new initiatives for economic growth and impede the govemmenf s ability to 
push for the needed legal and policy changes for development assistance to succeed. 


Food Security 


Question #2A : 

More than 925 million people currently suffer from chronic hunger worldwide. Hunger 
and malnutrition have disproportionate impacts on women and girls, who are more 
economically, socially, and physically vulnerable to food insecurity. 

A. How is the Feed the Future (FTF) initiative continuing its commitment to gender 
integration throughout the implementation phase? 

Answer ; 

Strengthening human rights and fueling sustainable economic growth in 
developing countries both depend on empowering women and working toward gender 
equality. According to the FAO, women comprise, on average, 43 pereent of the 
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agricultural labor force in developing countries, ranging from 20 percent in Latin 
America to 50 percent in Eastern Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. Eliminating poverty and 
hunger cannot occur without bolstering the role women play in their societies and 
economies. 

The Feed the Future (FTF) Initiative attacks the root causes of global himger 
through accelerated agricultural development and improved nutrition. This commitment 
to catalyze agricultural-led growth will raise the incomes of the poor, increase the 
availability of food, and reduce undemutrition through sustained, long-term development 
progress. Because of their prominent role in agriculture and the persistent economic 
constraints they face, women are the main focus of many FTF programs. 

USAID has taken important steps to address gender issues. The Administration’s 
Feed the Future Initiative reflects a dedication to increasingly include women and girls as 
leaders, implementers and beneficiaries of our programs. 

Prior to investing a high level of resources in the implementation of Feed the 
Future strategies, USAID coordinated multi-stakeholder reviews of the technical quality 
of the country’s food security multi-year strategy for integration of gender concerns in all 
investments. Each Multi-Year Strategy was thoroughly reviewed for gender integration 
and was not approved without first ensuring that gender issues were addressed throughout 
the plan. Moving forward, USAID will work with Missions to develop Gender Action 
Plans to accompany each Multi-Year Strategy. The status of each Feed the Future focus 
country and the overall investment portfolio will also be reviewed every year to: 

• Ensure the incorporation of gender best practices in all Feed the Future 
investments. We will provide technical assistance, where necessary, and up-to- 
date information on best practices through promotion and dissemination of 
resources. Training is also a critical component of this, and the Agency will work 
with Missions to engender FTF-related solicitation and procurement documents 
through in-country trainings, technical assistance and the delivery of training 
resources including the “Tips for Integrating Gender into Agricultural 
Solicitations” document. 

• Assess the quality and content of a Feed the Future focus country’s consultative 
process on gender integration as one criterion for deeper investments. USAID will 
assess how the country uses social/gender analysis to involve and help ensure 
meaningful participation of women and men, and how the country involves 
organizations representing their respective interests in the development and 
implementation of the Feed the Future activities. 

• USAID is establishing a rigorous monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system that 
will monitor performance and measure progress towards Feed the Future goals at 
the country, regional, and initiative level. Feed the Future M&E system 
development requires that all USAID missions define the development 
hypotheses behind their strategies, develop a country-specific results framework, 
clearly identify beneficiaries, and undertake baseline studies. Gender equality 
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and women’s empowerment are, by requirement, considerations that are 
integrated into all of those steps. 

• Finally, under Feed the Future, USAID has developed an index — ^The Women’s 
Empowerment in Agriculture Index — ^to measure changes in women’s 
empowerment in the agriculture sector. The WEAI was developed in partnership 
with the International Food Policy Research Institute and the Oxford Poverty and 
Human Development Initiative and was launched in February 2012 by 
Administrator Shah at the UN Commission on the Status of Women aimual 
meetings. The launch of the WEAI drew considerable interest from many 
organizations, including FAO, IFAD, and the World Bank, all of which want to 
support and adopt the WEAI to ensure its broader application. The concept of 
Women’s Empowerment or Inclusion in Agriculture is broad and multi- 
dimensional and measures change in the following: women’s role in household 
decision-making around agricultural production, women’s access to productive 
capital (such as loans or land), the adequacy of women’s income to feed family, 
women’s access to leadership roles within the community, and women’s labor 
time allocations. 


Question #2B : 

More than 925 million people currently suffer from chronic hunger worldwide. Hunger 
and malnutrition have disproportionate impacts on women and girls, who are more 
economically, socially, and physically vulnerable to food insecurity. 

B. How will Feed the Future monitor and evaluate progress on gender integration, 
including through the Women in Agriculture Empowerment Index, across all FTF 
countries? 

Answer ! 

USAID is establishing a rigorous monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system that 
will monitor performance and measure progress towards Feed the Future goals at the 
country, regional, and initiative level. Feed the Future M&E system development 
requires that all USAID missions define the development hypotheses behind their 
strategies, develop a country-specific results framework, clearly identify beneficiaries, 
and undertake baseline studies. Gender equality and women’s empowerment are, by 
requirement, considerations that are integrated into all of those steps. 

The Feed the Future M&E system will measure gender results by collecting sex- 
disaggregated data, tracking the impacts of our investments on women and men, and 
measuring the progress of women’s achievements related to men’s. All Feed the Future 
standard (people-specific) indicators collected at a household or individual level are 
either disaggregated by sex or specific to women. 
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Additionally, impact evaluations will examine critical questions related to gender 
equality, gender integration, and women’s empowerment. Missions are strongly 
encouraged to set impact evaluation agendas that include questions on gender impacts. 

Finally, under Feed the Future, USAID has developed an index— The Women’s 
Empowerment in Agriculture Index — ^to measure changes in women’s empowerment in 
the agriculture sector. The WEAl was developed in partnership with the International 
Food Policy Research Institute and the Oxford Poverty and Human Development 
Initiative and was launched in February 2012 by Administrator Shah at the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women atmual meetings. The launch of the WEAl drew 
considerable interest from many organizations, including FAO, IFAD, and the World 
Bank, all of which want to support and adopt the WEAl to ensure its broader 
application. The concept of Women’s Empowerment or Inclusion in Agriculture is broad 
and multi-dimensional and measures change in the following: women’s role in 
household decision-making around agricultural production, women’s access to 
productive capital (such as loans or land), the adequacy of women’s income to feed 
family, women’s access to leadership roles within the community, and women’s labor 
time allocations. 


Family Planning 
Question #3 ; 

USAID supports voluntary family-planning services, as well as other critical health 
services, in 60 countries throughout the developing world. Voluntary family planning 
can prevent maternal and child deaths, unintended pregnancies, unsafe abortion, and 
HIV/AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases. As we consider recommendations for 
the coming year, we’re mindful that last year the House passed H.R.1, an omnibus 
spending bill that not only drastically reduced the USAID family-planning allocation, but 
also eliminated all funding for the United Nations family-planning program. 

Given that increased access to family-plaiming services plays a crucial role in 
maintaining the health of women around the world, what would be the effects of 
implementing such cuts in the next fiscal year? 

Answer ! 

The United States has been an international leader in family planning for more 
than 40 years and exerts strong technical leadership in this area. 

The FY 2013 request for U.S. international family planning and reproductive 
health assistance is $643 million. If cuts similar to those proposed in the FY 2012 budget 
process were enacted in FY 2013, it would have an immediate and lasting harmful impact 
on women and families in the poorest countries of the world. The immediate impact of 
the cuts would be an estimated: 
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o 5.6 million fewer women and couples receiving contraceptive services and 
supplies; 

o 1.6 million more unintended pregnancies; 
o 759,500 million more abortions; and 
o 4,340 more maternal deaths. 

In addition to these negative health impacts, reduced funding would also 
negatively Impact family well-being and broader development prospects in these 
countries. 


Immunizations 


Question #4 ; 

The Administration has stated that global health is a key pillar of US foreign aid and 
diplomatic efforts. By requesting increases to key global immunization programs and 
initiatives in the FY 13 budget, including the Global Alliance for Vaccines and 
Immunizations and global polio eradication efforts through the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, the Obama Administration has indicated expanding access to 
vaccines and immunizations for children in developing countries is a priority. 

Why do global childhood immunizations play such a vital role in the context of 
broader foreign aid efforts, and why should the US government continue to be a 
leader in these efforts? 

Answer : 

Immunization programs presently prevent approximately 2.5 million under-five 
deaths each year. By expanding the coverage of existing vaccines and introducing new 
immunizations, we believe we can save the lives of 4 million children over just the next 
five years. To do this, we need to deliver routine vaccines in new combinations; 
introduce new vaccines against childhood killers, such as acute respiratory infections and 
diarrheal disease; and ensure we are reaching all children, including hard to reach 
children who are presently not receiving any vaccinations. For example, the Impact of 
the new pneumococcal conjugate vaccine, which protects against acute respiratory 
infections, could reduce deaths from childhood pneumonia by up to 500,000 every year. 
Similarly, the rotavirus vaccine that combats diarrhea could save 300,000 children who 
die every year from extreme diarrhea. 

Infectious disease has long been considered to be both a politically and 
economically destabilizing force within societies. Vaccination offers an opportunity to 
make substantial Improvements in a nation’s health for minimal costs. It is one of the 
most affordable interventions we have for saving lives and is highly cost-effective. The 
application of this public health intervention has a significant impact on the development 
of countries and provides positive feedback to U.S. foreign policy objectives. 
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Millennium Development Goal (MDG) 4 calls for a two-thirds reduction in the under- 
five mortality rates hy 2015. Since vaccine preventable diseases are a significant 
contributor to under-five mortality (it is estimated that current vaccines alone could 
eliminate 20 percent of that mortality), investment in improved immunization services 
and expanded use of new vaccines is a critical component of the U.S. strategy to 
contribute to achieving this goal. Furthermore, investment in immunization systems 
builds primary health care capacity, which enhances other services and supports national 
productivity. USAID understands that the challenge is not simply one of developing new 
vaccines. Vaccines have to be delivered to the world’s children in a safe and sustainable 
manner on a regular basis year after year. It is essential for USAID to he able to use its 
vast experience to continue to direct international efforts in immunization so they are 
focused on national development goals and support sustainable capacity building at the 
country level, which is necessary to fulfill the promise of a comprehensive immunization 
program. The United States Government has signifieant assets to assist countries from 
the level of research and development of new teehnologies, including vaccines, to the 
design and implementation of delivery methods for reaching children in isolated and hard 
to reach settings. More than any other single nation, the United States brings a wealth of 
capacity to this effort that is essential to save the lives of millions of children who would 
otherwise be left vulnerable to easily preventable diseases. 


Malaria and Bed Nets 


Question #5A : 

Long-lasting insecticide treated bed nets have been one of the least expensive and most 
effective weapons in the fight against malaria. According to a new report released by the 
WHO, the number of bed nets delivered to malaria-endemic countries in sub-Saharan 
Afiica increased from 88.5 million in 2009 to 145 million in 2010. In a time fiscal 
austerity, where we are tasked with making difficult decisions and cuts to programs, it is 
critical that every US dollar spent is leveraged to achieve the maximum impact possible. 

A. Can you please discuss the cost-effectiveness and efficiency associate with 
current malaria prevention tools, including bed nets, and how this may be 
augmented by the successful introduction of a malaria vaccine to endemic 
regions? 

Answer : 

The President’s Malaria Initiative (PMI) is working to maintain cost efficiencies 
of current malaria control tools and coverage of populations with preventive tools. To 
date, PMI has been able to document cost savings in long-lasting insecticide-treated bed 
nets (LLINs) and indoor residual spraying (IRS) programs. 

• An independent study from Results for Development concluded that price 
decreases have been found in the long-lasting insecticidal-treated net market. 
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The analysis concludes that prices have declined from an average cost of a 
standard, rectangular, white net from $5,25 in 2007 to $3.62 in 201 1 — a total 
price decline of 3 1 percent in four years, due to increased competition in the 
market. 

• PMI is also conducting operations research to establish the durability of nets 
based on actual household use following net distribution, as well as piloting 
communication messages that encourage families to care for and repair their 
nets so that the nets can remain viable for a longer period of time. In addition, 
PMI is working with partners and manufacturers to encourage the 
development of nets that are made with fibers, fabrics and weaving patterns 
that are more durable when used in field conditions. 

• PMI has also published a costing study using data collected from PMI- 
financed IRS programs in 12 countries. This study concluded that, in seven 
countries, IRS costs declined significantly (approximately 25 percent) from 
2008 to 2010. This study was useful in determining which countries have 
realized cost efficiencies over time and the underlying factors for those 
efficiencies. This will enable PMI to apply these findings to future IRS 
programs and realize efficiencies over time. 

USAID continues to invest in new vaccine development and anticipates that 
malaria vaccines will become a viable tool to augment already existing proven effective 
malaria prevention interventions in the future. The USAID Malaria Vaccine 
Development Program (MVDP) has provided support for malaria vaccine development 
efforts since the 1960s, contributing to advances in malaria vaccine knowledge and 
product development. In recent years, MVDP has focused on research toward a second 
generation vaccine. 

First results from the ongoing Phase III trial announced last fall show that the 
malaria vaccine candidate, RTS,S reduces the risk of malaria -- by half in African 
children aged 5 to 17 months. The next phase of the trial is ongoing. Should it be 
approved, the U.S. government will work with the World Health Organization, the Global 
Alliance for Vaccines and Inmiunization and other groups to integrate the vaccine into 
the existing Expanded Program on Iimnunization, in areas where it will likely be cost- 
effective and contribute to additional impact on reducing the disease burden of malaria. 

The level of efficacy of the RTS,S vaccine (about 50 percent), while significant, is 
still not optimal and will need to be augmented with other vector control and treatment 
interventions. In addition, although some cost-effectiveness modeling has been done, a 
price aimouncement is still pending. The anticipated indication for the vaccine will be 
that it be used in addition to current interventions, not in replace of, thus, resulting in a 
greater overall cost of malaria control if the vaccine is to be incorporated into the mix of 
malaria control interventions. 
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Question #5B : 

According to the WHO, international funding for malaria appears to have peaked at $2 
billion, well short of the $5 to $6 billion that is required, and barely enough for us to 
maintain the current gains. 

B. Given the current economic crisis, can you speak to the Administration’s plans for 
some of the efficiencies that the US is relying upon in the short-term to make our 
dollars go further and what can we expect to see in the longer-term given that our 
most cost-effective and efficient technologies such as insecticide treated bed nets 
require replacement every 3-5 years? 

Answer : 

PMI is working to maintain cost efficiencies from commodity procurements and 
scrutinize operational costs at every level, wherever possible. We have seen increases in 
certain commodity costs. For example, the price of artemisinin based combination 
therapies (ACT) has increased in the last quarter of 201 1, due to a spike in the price of 
raw artemisinin and unexpectedly large private sector demand driven by the Affordable 
Medicines Facility - malaria (AMFm). This has been mitigated by PMTs negotiation of 
volume and lead time discounts from two of the largest ACT suppliers, while relying 
upon PMI’s current centralized pooled procurement mechanism, which enables 
consolidation and advance placement of country orders. 

Question #5C ; 

C. Recently, PMI received very high marks on their first external evaluation which 
covered their first five years of work. Could you update the committee on the 
results of this external evaluation, especially the evaluators’ first policy 
recommendation asking Congress to expand PMI’s financial resources and 
geographic reach? 

Answer ; 

As you note, the PMI External Evaluation Report was very complimentary of 
PMI’s leadership, rapid and efficient start-up of activities, contributions to the dramatic 
scale up of malaria control measures in Africa, and effectiveness in translating operating 
principles into practice. According to the report, partners described PMI as “flexible,” 
“more transparent,” “inclusive in designing its approaches,” and “receptive to ideas and 
suggestions.” The external evaluators also made five policy and five technical 
overarching recommendations, as well as many other constructive comments throughout 
the report. The PMI interagency team has discussed these and has developed a 
management plan to respond to each recommendation. 

Given the constrained fiscal environment, PMI is grateful for the continued 
support it has received from Congress. At the funding levels provided, PMI has been 
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able to expand activities in both Nigeria and the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
which together accoimt for almost half of all malaria cases in Africa. 


Aid Transparency 
Question #6A 

One of the goals of the administration, and one of the most important elements of the 
USAID Forward reforms, is to make our aid more transparent, and better measure the 
long term results of our investments. Collecting and sharing that kind of information not 
only gives Congress more oversight but also helps average people in poor countries blow 
the whistle on corruption or ineffective aid. 

A. What efforts have been made to promote transparency? 

Answer: 


USAID has a strong history, and numerous examples, of programs and projects 
promoting transparency. By making our data, programs and evaluations easily 
accessible, USAID is helping to create a global commons that grounds development 
practice in evidence and shares knowledge to inform significantly new approaches in 
development. 

USAID is working hard to ensure that we effectively communicate our efforts to 
the American people, our stakeholders and our partners at home and abroad. The USAID 
external Web site (http://www.usaid.gov) is a critical resource for individuals seeking 
information about USAID. To further our transparency efforts, in the summer of 2012 
the Agency will launch a new public Web site that will incorporate cutting-edge tools to 
provide accessible, real-time information about our work, the results we deliver for the 
American people and our partners, the partnerships we forge, and the lives we touch 
around the world. 

Other transparency site and tools maintained by USAID include the Development 
Experience Clearinghouse, the Greenbook, and the Foreign Assistance Dashboard. The 
DEC ('http://dec.usaid.gov/index.cfml is the largest online resource for USAID-fimded 
technical and program documentation, with a collection of more than 1 50,000 documents 
available for download. The Greenbook, more formally known as U.S. Overseas Loans 
and Grants, Obligations and Loan Authorizations, has been published by USAID for 
over fifty years. The print publication details U.S. economic and military foreign- 
assistance obligations fi'om 1946 to the present in historical dollars. Data are organized 
by country and are broken down by major funding agencies and accounts. The 
accompanying Web site (http://gbk.eads.usaidallnet.gov/) expands on the data by also 
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presenting constant-dollar data to allow for the comparison of assistance levels in 
different time periods. 

In addition, USAID, working with the U.S. Department of State, launched the 
Foreign Assistance Dashboard (httD://foreignassistance.govA . The Dashboard is a Web 
site that anyone in the world can use to track American foreign aid dollars. USAID 
budget data from FY 201 1 forward are posted together with Department of State budget 
information. USAID expenditure data, currently available on its website 
(www.usaid.gov ') , is expected to be posted to the Foreign Assistance Dashboard by 
September, 2012. 

USAID also played a leadership role in the interagency decision to become a 
signatory to the International Aid Transparency Initiative (lATI) during the Fourth High- 
Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness in Busan, South Korea in November, 2011. Joining 
this international initiative to promote transparency in donor foreign assistance programs 
is not only an important step for USAID and the USG overall ~ it also provides a boost to 
transparency enhancing efforts for ODA programs worldwide. 


Question #6B: 

B. How are monitoring and evaluation improving? 

Answer : 

USAID is committed to learning from experience and using evidence to inform 
program and management decisions to make USAID programs more effective and 
increase our development impact. Monitoring and evaluating are critical tools for 
achieving this and are considered priorities for reforms under USAID Forward. 

USAID established the Office for Learning, Evaluation and Research (LER) in June 
2010 to facilitate the Agency’s ongoing transformation into a learning organization that 
uses data, evidence and knowledge from monitoring and evaluation (among other 
sources) to improve development programs. Soon after, USAID released a strengthened 
Evaluation Policy in January 20 1 1 as one of its key reforms in USAID Forward. 

In just over a year, efforts to implement the Evaluation policy and generally 
strengthen evaluation capacity at USAID have resulted in approximately 500 staff being 
trained in evaluation design and management between January 2011 and January 2012, 
all USAID field missions have designated an Evaluation point of contact and are 
strengthening their capacity to meet the Evaluation Policy requirements. We have also 
seen an increase in the number of final evaluation reports submitted to the public 
Development Experience Clearinghouse increasing to 295 reports in 201 1, compared 
with only 89 reports in 2010. 

USAID is working to showcase high quality evaluations to serve as examples for staff 
and partners. Currently five evaluation reports are featured at vyww.usaid.gov/evaluation 
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and more will be added over the coining months. This website also simplifies searching 
for all evaluation reports available on the Development Experience Clearinghouse by 
providing a clickable map and topic menu to search for all available evaluations by 
country or sector. 

Finally, USAID is also updating guidance on program performance management to 
strengthen the use of monitoring information to learn and adapt our programs. New 
performance monitoring requirements will include integrating monitoring throughout the 
USAID program cycle, particularly in mission strategic planning, project design and 
implementation. 


Question #6C 

How are these efforts being shared with the greater population in aid recipient countries? 
How do USAID’s revised procurement regulations and the recent clarification our source 
& origin rules help save taxpayer dollars and build local capacity? 

Answer: 


USAID’s prior “Source, Origin and Nationality” regulation reflected realities of 
the Cold War, pre-globalization world, and resulted in restrictive regulations that were 
not fully aligned to revised statutory procurement authority provided by Congress to 
procure from “the United States, recipient country or developing countries.” The costs of 
compliance with the previously complex source nationality regulation and unnecessary 
restrictions on procurement in recipient and developing countries meant that the foreign 
assistance dollar did not go as far as statutory authority permitted. The newly revised 
USAID procurement regulation aligns fully with the revised statutory procurement 
authority, permits procurement in recipient and developing countries (in addition to the 
US) to aid economic development there, reduces waiver and other red tape, streamlines 
the procurement process for implementers, reducing the transaction costs of 
administration and increasing efficiency in the delivery of aid. Simplification of the 
procedures also encourages a wider range of development partners to compete for 
USAID contracts and assistance awards. 

Procurement in cooperating countries is recognized by many development 
experts, in addition to Congress, as an effective development tool for providing 
aihninistrative and financial management technical assistance to cooperating country civil 
society organizations (CSOs) and local businesses, thereby strengthening their capacity to 
partner with USAID and other donors. Promoting greater “local” ownership of 
development is anticipated to increase sustainability of local organizations. Local 
procurement also promotes and helps establish international standards for procurement, 
transparency, and anti-corruption in cooperating countries. 
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HIV/AIDS 


Question #7 A : 

HIV/AIDS initiatives have taken a hit in this year's request, forcing me to question 
whether or not our actions are in line with our stated commitment to see an AIDS free 
generation in the near future. 

A. Could you share with us how you plan to achieve our goals in the realm of 
HIV/AIDS, and whether recent efficiencies found through coordination and 
decreasing treatment cost will really allow us to make up the difference? 

Answer ; 

As a leader in the fight against AIDS since 1986 - and the primary PEPFAR 
implementer, under the leadership of the U.S. Global AIDS Coordinator (OGAC) - 
USAID has an important role to play in realizing an AIDS-free generation. 

This effort includes President Obama’s commitment of putting 6 million people on 
treatment by 2013 - a 50 percent increase above the initial goal of 4 million. 

USAID is strategically focusing its efforts on proven, cost-effective ways to fight 
HfV/AIDS, which includes preventing mother-to-child transmission, and the scale-up of 
voluntary medical male circumcision, condom promotion and treatment as prevention. 

By making smart investments, we will increase impact. For example, lower costs of 
drugs, bulk purchasing and simple changes - like shipping medication by ground instead 
of air - are reducing the cost of treatment. In 2004, the cost to PEPFAR for providing 
antiretrovirals and services to one patient averaged nearly $1,100 a year. Today, it is 
$335 and falling. 

Another example of smart investments is “task shifting,” which makes HIV/AIDS 
services more accessible and efficient - and at a reduced cost. Task shifting involves a 
transition of responsibilities among medical professionals to deliver high-quality 
HIV/AIDS services, including antiretroviral treatment, to patients at health facilities 
instead of relying solely on doctors. 

Another important focus is our work with faith-based and community-based 
organizations (FBOs and CBOs). FBOs and CBOs, especially in sub-Saharan Africa, 
have for many years been a key provider of health services. They are an integral part of 
the health systems in many countries and help us expand essential geographic outreach. 

In addition, as part of our Partnership Framework agreements signed with 
governments, we are beginning to see greater investments in health, particularly among 
middle-income countries like South Africa. These complementary investments help USG 
Investments go further and promote sustainability in the financing of HIV programs. 
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Question #7B : 

B. With USAID taking the lead in coordinating the Global Health Initiative 
starting in 2012, how will this transition take place and what henchmarks have 
been set? 

Answer ; 

Secretary Clinton has not made a decision on the transition of GHI leadership to 
USAID. USAID will continue to seek greater efficiencies and eliminate redundancies 
through continued work with our interagency colleagues to deliver impressive health 
results and squeeze the most out of every dollar. USAID is already playing a leadership 
role on country support activities, and monitoring and evaluation. 


Turkey’s Ongoing Blockade of Armenia 

Along with Azerbaijan, Turkey continues to blockade landlocked Armenia. This 
blockade has gone on for too long. 

Question #8A; 

What steps is the Administration taking to end this dual blockade and what funding 
mechanisms can be employed to help offset the impact of these blockades? 

Answer: 


The Obama Administration strongly supports the efforts of Turkey and Armenia 
to normalize their bilateral relations. The United States maintains an ongoing dialogue 
with Turkish and Armenian officials at all levels on these issues, and we will continue to 
support the courageous steps taken by individuals in Armenia and Turkey to foster a 
dialogue that acknowledges the history they share in common. 

As a Co-Chair of the OSCE Minsk Group, the United States remains committed at 
the highest levels to assisting the sides of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict to achieve a 
lasting and peaceful settlement. The United States has been firm in reiterating that there 
is no military solution to the conflict. On January 23, 2012, Armenian President 
Sargsyan and Azerbaijani President Aliyev reaffirmed in a joint statement their 
commitment to the peace process and agreed to continue developing a mechanism to 
investigate Incidents along the frontlines. 

U.S. assistance to Armenia supports democratic, economic, and social and health 
reforms designed to promote regional stability. This assistance supplements U.S 
diplomatic efforts to encourage a peaceful resolution of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict 
and reopen Armenia’s closed borders with Azerbaijan and Turkey. Through technical 
assistance, exchanges, training and grants, our programs are aimed at helping Armenia 
move toward becoming a stable country where citizens have access to effective health 
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and social services, where the benefits of sustained economic growth are widely shared, 
and where democracy, human rights, and the rule of law are respected. 


Question #8b : 

Do you agree that these blockades require the U.S. to step up its assistance to Armenia? 
Answer : 

For the past twenty years, U.S. assistance to Armenia has promoted democratic, 
economic, and social and health reforms designed to promote regional stability. In the 
early years of Armenian independence, our humanitarian aid literally helped the people 
of Armenia survive serious shortages of food, shelter and energy. Later, we provided 
crucial support to government, private business and civil society in Armenia, as the 
country developed its public and private institutions. Today, through technical 
assistance, exchanges, training and grants, our programs are aimed at helping Armenia 
move toward becoming a stable country where democracy, human rights, and the rule of 
law are respected, where citizens have access to effective health and social services, and 
where the benefits of sustained economic growth are widely shared. Our assistance is 
also supplementing U.S. diplomatic efforts to reopen the closed borders with Azerbaijan 
and Turkey and, through the OSCE Minsk Group, to help the sides achieve a lasting, 
peaceful settlement to the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict. The level of assistance funding 
requested for Armenia by the President for FY 2013 is sufficient to allow the United 
States to sustain key initiatives to advance democracy and the rule of law, while 
continuing to engage other sectors. 


Nagomo Karabakh 
Question #9 

Nagomo Karabakh continues to face issues of legitimacy and a great need for aid. 

A. Could you provide the outcomes of all needs assessments that AID and 
other agencies have conducted in Nagomo Karabakh, including the 
USAID assessment conducted in December 2007. 

B. Can you please provide an accounting of the Administration’s distribution 
of aid in Nagomo Karabakh for F Y 1 2 and F Y 1 1 , which includes: 1 ) 
name of project and purpose, 2) institution(s) receiving funds, 3) 

total funding disbursement, 4) locations where each project is conducted, 
5) years fimded, 6) assessment of goals achieved. 

C. Are there any official, written restrictions or guidelines on 
communication, contacts, travel, or other interactions between U.S. and 
Nagomo Karabakh government officials? If so, please provide the details 
of these restrictions. 
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Answer : 

U.S. assistance supports our diplomatic efforts, including Armenia’s 
reconciliation with Azerbaijan, and resolution of the conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh 
(NK). Our humanitarian assistance is also helping to stabilize the region and prevent 
future conflict. Our commitment to NK assistance has remained steadfast despite the 
decline in overall funding and competing priorities. During FY 201 1, the United States 
provided $2 million in humanitarian assistance to the people of NK. A similar amount of 
assistance is planned for FY 2012. U.S. assistance is roughly split between humanitarian 
demining and potable water projects. The demining activity, implemented by HALO 
Trust since 2001, focuses on clearing mines and returning lands to the rural population 
for agricultural use. Thus far 94% of anti-personnel and anti-tank mines and 71% of the 
battle area have been cleared. Upon the current project’s completion in December 2012, 
the U.S. government will have invested more than $7.6 million in demining. 

We are concluding a potable water program which is expanding access to clean 
water in the city of Stepanakert. The program, totaling $2 million upon completion this 
year, supports improvements to two independent water systems in Stepanakert which are 
expected to benefit more than 20,000 people. Water supplies are being improved through 
priority repairs to water mains, sand traps, dikes; providing for rehabilitation and 
modernization; and installing water meters. 


Funding Armenia 


Question #10a : 

Why should we continue to support a bellicose nation like Azerbaijan when its neighbors, 
including Armenia, are in greater need of support? 

Answer : 

The budget for U.S. assistance to Azerbaijan is among the lowest in the region — 
the FY 2013 request of $16.3 million is down 38 percent from the FY 201 1 level — yet 
with limited funds, we are able to target support for reforms that promote regional 
security, the development of key democratic institutions and processes, and sustainable 
economic growth. Security assistance works to bolster Azerbaijan’s border security and 
increase Azerbaijan’s ability to contribute more effectively to international efforts on 
peacekeeping, counterterrorism, combating weapons of mass destruetion (WMD) 
proliferation, and countemarcotics. U.S. programs work to advanee democracy by 
promoting good governance and democratic reforms, inereasing public participation in 
governmental policy-making and oversight, and combating domestic and transnational 
criminal activities. U.S. assistance also helps broaden and diversify economic growth by 
addressing critical economic policy and institutional constraints, and promoting stability 
and sustainable growth in the non-oil sectors of the eeonomy. Several of these economic 
reform programs are being co-fmanced on a dollar-for-dollar basis by the Government of 
Azerbaijan. 
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Our assistance budget for Armenia compares favorably with the rest of the region. 
From FY 201 1 to FY 2012, Armenia funding was essentially straight-lined at just over 
$44 million. Given the overall tighter budget environment, the FY 201 3 request for 
Armenia represents a 17.6 pereent decrease from FY 2012. The deerease is in line with 
the overall reduetion in assistance funding for the region and will allow for continued 
robust support to top assistanee priorities. The level of assistanee funding requested for 
Armenia by the President for FY 2013 is sufficient to allow the United States to sustain 
key initiatives to advanee demoeraey and the rule of law, while eontinuing to engage 
other sectors. Through technical assistance, exchanges, training and grants, U.S. 
assistance seeks to enhance Armenia's position as a stable partner at peaee with its 
neighbors, fully Integrated into the regional economy, where principles of demoeraey are 
respected, and the benefits of economic growth are shared by all segments of soeiety. 

Question #10b ; 

Please provide an aecounting of the Administration’s funding for Armenia-Turkey 
"dialogue" projeets. Including projects to bring archivists from Turkey and Armenia to 
the United States, including: 1) Name of project and purpose, 2) institution(s) receiving 
funds, 3) total ftmding disbursement, 4) Locations where each project is conducted, 5) 
Years funded, 6) Assessment of goals achieved. 

Answer ; 

The U.S. Government supports a number of initiatives to enhance people-to- 
people ties, building a foundation for reconciliation on which our foreign policy goal of 
peace, stability and normalization can grow. Through these Track II cross-border 
programming and confidence-building initiatives, the United States aims to build better 
understanding between Armenia and Turkey and promote regional collaboration in areas 
of mutual interest. Since 2009, the U.S. has provided over $6.7 million to support such 
cross-border programs between Armenia and Turkey. 

U.S. efforts are facilitating engagement between civil society groups, as well as 
the establishment of business partnerships and regional professional networks. For 
instance, in FY 201 1 links between Armenian and Turkish civil society and business 
eommunities were strengthened and expanded as a result of approximately 30 U.S.- 
supported activities (conferences, workshops, business-to-business meetings, journalists’ 
and youth exehanges) that directly involved more than 700 people in Armenia and 
Turkey. U.S. support also resulted in the establishment of potentially longer-term 
partnerships between business associations, women’s groups and think-tanks. Through 
its Support to Armenia-Turkey Rapprochement Project, USAID has been fostering closer 
ties between Armenian and Turkish businesswomen. The program networks women-led 
businesses through business roundtables and business-to-business meetings, as well as 
establishing partnerships among women-led business organizations to promote the role of 
women in strengthening the business ties between the two countries. To this end, in 
November 2011, a Memorandum of Understanding was signed between Armenian 
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Women’s Forum from the Armenian side and the Diyarbakir-based Association of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Business Women from the Turkish side. The U.S. Embassy in 
Ankara has supported youth leadership seminars with Armenian, Turkish and American 
participants; university exchanges focused on tourism development; and English teacher 
training to examine the role of language to solve inter-ethnic tensions. 

The U.S. Embassy in Yerevan also manages a small grants program to support 
projects that address Armenian-Turkey and/or Armenia-Azerbaijan relations. Many of 
these address other key issues as well - such as a $23,000 grant to study the mechanisms 
which improve the working experience of people with disabilities in Turkey, and to share 
related best practices in Armenia. 

Question #10c : 

Please provide an accounting of the Administration’s funding for projects to encourage 
the Turkish government and Turkish society to acknowledge the Armenian Genocide, 
which have not been listed above, including: 1) Name of project and purpose, 2) 
Institution(s) receiving funds, 3) Total funding disbursement, 4) Locations where each 
project is conducted, 5) Years funded, 6) Assessment of goals achieved. 

Answer : 

The President has said that the achievement of a full, frank, and just 
acknowledgement of the facts of what occurred in 1915 is in all our interests. He also has 
said that the best way to advance that goal is for the Armenian and Turkish people to 
address the facts of the past as a part of their efforts to move forward. He strongly 
supports the efforts of Turkey and Armenia to normalize their bilateral relations. We 
believe that full normalization of relations between these two neighbors is important for 
the future of both countries and for stability in the region. 

The U.S. Government supports a number of initiatives that are designed to 
enhance people-to-people ties, building a foundation for reconciliation on which our 
foreign policy goal of peace, stability and normalization can grow. Through these 
programs, the United States aims to build better understanding between Armenia and 
Turkey and promote regional collaboration in areas of mutual interest. Since 2009, the 
U.S. has provided over $6.7 million to support such cross-border programs between 
Armenia and Turkey. U.S. efforts are facilitating engagement between civil society 
groups, as well as the establishment of business partnerships and regional professional 
networks. For example, through its Support to Armenia-Turkey Rapprochement Project, 
USAID has been fostering closer ties between Armenian and Turkish businesswomen. 
The program networks women-led businesses through business roundtables and business- 
to-business meetings, as well as establishing partnerships among women-led business 
organizations to promote the role of women in strengthening the business ties between 
the two countries. 
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Gender Integration 
Question #11 A: 

USAID has recently demonstrated an increased commitment to gender integration and 
women’s empowerment, which will allow the agency to better reach millions of women, 
men, girls, and boys and to ensure that programs are designed to meet their needs. 

A. How will the proposed budget support the agency’s ability to continue to further 
its commitment to gender integration, an approach that will ultimately save the 
agency money by ensuring that programs are tailored to meet the needs of 
beneficiaries? 

Answer: 


Gender equality and female empowerment are recognized to be among USAID’s 
core development objectives, one of the keys to the achievement of sustainable 
development outcomes. A growing body of research demonstrates that societies with 
greater gender equality experience faster economic growth. This research also indicates 
that: women leaders in public and private institutions can help make them more effective 
and representative; increasing girls’ and women’s education can improve the health and 
wellbeing of the next generation; and long lasting peace and security are more likely with 
women’s involvement in peace building. 

The President’s FY2013 request reflects USAID’s long term commitment to 
promoting economic growth, education, health, and women’s empowerment. It also 
builds on recently expanded efforts to support women’s leadership. Those efforts have 
included programs to cultivate women leaders in business, academia, and research; 
strengthen the skills of female legislators, foster women’s leadership as part of social 
protection programs; elevate women’s leadership in the small and medium size enterprise 
sector as well as in high level formal peace negotiations. 

Institutionalizing USAID’s commitment to gender integration will also necessitate 
a transformation in the way we operate. It means asking different questions, using more 
extensively the information gathered through gender analyses in country strategies and 
project designs, developing partnerships with a wider range of key stakeholders and 
being more focused on the outcomes for gender equality and female empowerment 
achieved as a result of our development assistance. Our new policy on Gender Equality 
and Female Empowerment identifies specific steps for operationalization that will foster 
the necessary evolution. 


QUESTION #11B: 

Experience shows that gender integration is most effective when staff is held accountable 
for their performance in this area. 
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B. Under your leadership, how can you ensure that USAID staff and contracting 
agencies are held accountable for integrating gender throughout planning and 
budgeting, program design and implementation, and monitoring and evaluation? 

ANSWER: 


USAID’s newly updated policy on Gender Equality and Female Empowerment is 
explicit regarding accountability among senior managers. Mission Directors, and others 
for implementing the policy and for defining concrete quantitative and qualitative results 
in strategies that are consistent with the policy’s overarching outcomes including 
reducing gaps between males and females in key sectors, reducing gender based violence, 
and empowering women and girls. Technical staff, and contracting and agreement 
officers, are responsible for incorporating the policy’s requirements and providing 
appropriate oversight to ensure that all implementers comply with the policy as it is 
reflected in their contracts, grants, or cooperative agreements. 

Accountability involves monitoring and measuring results. The revised State- 
USAID Performance Plan & Report system includes seven output and outcome indicators 
on gender equality, female empowerment, and gender-based violence that Operating 
Units will use for tracking progress toward implementation results and measuring impact 
across programs. We have also taken steps to strengthen performance monitoring in the 
Presidential Initiatives. For instance, the Feed the Future Initiative developed an 
enhanced monitoring and evaluation system that will comprehensively track the impact 
of our work on women and girls using a newly designed Women's Empowerment in 
Agriculture Index. The index was created in collaboration with the International Food 
Policy and Research Institute (IFPRI) and Oxford’s Poverty and Human Development 
Initiative. The Index is the first measure to directly capture women’s empowerment and 
inclusion levels in the agricultural sector. 


QUESTION #11C 

The President’s budget request demonstrates a continued commitment to the reforms of 
USAID Forward, including through Implementation & Procurement Reform. 

C. Moving forward, how will USAID be tracking and sharing the extent to which it 
is following through on its commitments to partner with local civil society 
organizations, including women’s groups? 


ANSWER: 

USAID is in the second year of actively implementing USAID Forward reforms 
which includes a commitment to build local capacity. Specifically, the Office of the 
Senior Coordinator for Gender Equality and Women’s Empowerment and the Agency's 
Coordinator of Disability and Inclusive Development are working in partnership with 
contracting officers in missions to produce effective strategies and best practices to 
ensure that organizations led by women and persons with disabilities are aware of 
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solicitations, prepared to apply or bid for such solicitations, and have a greater likelihood 
of successfully competing for contracts, cooperative agreements, and grants. The new 
policy on Gender Equality and Female Empowerment requires contract and agreement 
officers to perform due diligence to ensure the results of gender analyses are clearly 
reflected in all solicitations documents, including statements of work, project 
deliverables, key personnel requirements, and monitoring and evaluation requirements. 

We will track our progress on working more directly with local NGOs and local 
private sector organizations on an annual basis. 


Gender-based Violence 


QUESTION #12: 

Violence against women is a horrific and widespread human rights crisis that imdermines 
the effectiveness of existing U.S. investments in global development and stability, such 
as increasing basic education or creating stability in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

Given the pervasiveness of sexual and gender-based violence and the inherent 
links between violence and the various sectors in which USAID is engaged, how 
can USAID utilize a more comprehensive approach to ending violence against 
women and girls internationally? 

ANSWER ; 

Promoting women's empowerment and reducing gender-based violence are 
critical components in an effort to promote development. Gender-based violence (GBV) 
impacts both development and humanitarian assistance objectives and cuts across many 
technical sectors including health, education, democracy and governance, economic 
growth, and disaster response. Currently, USAID addresses GBV through a variety of 
approaches, such as; (a) mobilizing women/girls and men/boys to prevent and mitigate 
violence; (b) working with communities to address norms that perpetuate gender-based 
violence; (c) supporting policies and programs to prevent and respond to GBV in various 
settings, such as schools, workplace, and home; (d) supporting policies and activities that 
protect the rights of women and children and strengthen sanctions against violence; (e) 
increasing access to psychosocial, legal, and health services; (f) supporting special 
protections for women and children in conflict and humanitarian emergencies; (g) 
supporting policies and activities that protect the rights of transgender persons and 
strengthens sanctions against violence directed at those who evidence variant gender 
expression; and (h) providing research and analysis of the prevalence of gender-based 
violence and its effect on development objectives. Both the recently released USAID 
Gender Equality and Female Empowerment policy and the US National Action Plan on 
Women, Peace and Security explicitly focus on the critical need to combat gender based 
violence globally. 
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Food Security 
Question #13A ; 

As you know, more than 925 million people currently suffer from chronic hunger 
worldwide. Hunger and malnutrition have disproportionate impacts on women and girls, 
who are often more economically, socially, and physically vulnerable to food insecurity. 


A. How is the Feed the Future (FTF) initiative continuing its commitment to gender 
integration throughout the implementation phase? How will the initiative monitor 
and evaluate progress on gender integration, including through the Women in 
Agriculture Empowerment Index, across all FTF countries? 

Answer : 

Strengthening human rights and fueling sustainable economic growth in 
developing countries both depend on empowering women and working toward gender 
equality. According to the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), women comprise, 
on average, 43 percent of the agricultural labor force in developing countries, ranging 
from 20 percent in Latin America to 50 percent in Eastern Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Eliminating poverty and hunger carmot occur without bolstering the role women play in 
their societies and economies. 

The Feed the Future (FTF) Initiative attacks the root causes of global hunger 
through accelerated agricultural development and improved nutrition. This commitment 
to catalyze agricultural-led growth will raise the incomes of the poor, increase the 
availability of food, and reduce undemutrition through sustained, long-term development 
progress. Because of their prominent role in agriculture and the persistent economic 
constraints they face, women are the main focus of many FTF programs. 

USAID has taken important steps to address gender issues. The Administration’s 
Feed the Future Initiative reflects a dedication to increasingly include women and girls as 
leaders, implementers and beneficiaries of our programs. 

Prior to investing a high level of resources in the implementation of Feed the 
Future strategies, USAID coordinated multi-stakeholder reviews of the technical quality 
of the country’s food security multi-year strategy for integration of gender concerns in all 
investments. Each Multi-Year Strategy was thoroughly reviewed for gender integration 
and was not approved without first ensuring that gender issues were addressed throughout 
the plan. Moving forward, USAID will work with Missions to develop Gender Action 
Plans to accompany each Multi-Year Strategy. The status of each Feed the Future focus 
country and the overall investment portfolio will also be reviewed every year to: 

• Ensure the incorporation of gender best practices in all Feed the Future 

investments. We will provide technical assistance, where necessary, and up-to- 
date information on best practices through promotion and dissemination of 
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resources. Training is also a critical component of this, and the Agency will work 
with Missions to engender FTF-related solicitation and procurement documents 
through in-country trainings, technical assistance and the delivery of training 
resources including the “Tips for Integrating Gender into Agricultural 
Solicitations” document. 

• Assess the quality and content of a Feed the Future focus country’s consultative 
process on gender integration as one criterion for deeper investments. USAID will 
assess how the country uses social/gender analysis to involve and help ensure 
meaningful participation of women and men, and how the country involves 
organizations representing their respective interests in the development and 
implementation of the Feed the Future activities. 

• USAID is establishing a rigorous monitoring and evaluation (M&E) system that 
will monitor performance and measure progress towards Feed the Future goals at 
the country, regional, and initiative level. Feed the Future M&E system 
development requires that all USAID missions define the development 
hypotheses behind their strategies, develop a country-specific results framework, 
clearly Identify beneficiaries, and undertake baseline studies. Gender equality 
and women’s empowerment are, by requirement, considerations that are 
integrated into all of those steps. 

The Feed the Future M&E system will measure gender results by collecting sex- 
disaggregated data, tracking the impacts of our investments on women and mea and 
measuring the progress of women’s achievements related to men’s. All Feed the Future 
standard (people-specific) indicators collected at a household or individual level are 
either disaggregated by sex or specific to women. 

Additionally, impact evaluations will examine critical questions related to gender 
equality, gender integration, and women’s empowerment. Missions are strongly 
encouraged to set impact evaluation agendas that include questions on gender impacts. 

Finally, imder Feed the Future, USAID has developed an index — The Women’s 
Empowerment in Agriculture Index (WEAI) — to measure changes in women’s 
empowerment in the agriculture sector. The WEAI was developed in partnership with 
the International Food Policy Research Institute and the Oxford Poverty and Human 
Development Initiative and was launched in February 201 2 by Administrator Shah at the 
UN Commission on the Status of Women annual meetings. The launch of the WEAI 
drew considerable interest from many organizations, including FAO, IFAD, and the 
World Bank, all of which want to support and adopt the WEAI to ensure its broader 
application. The concept of Women’s Empowerment or Inclusion in Agriculture is broad 
and multi-dimensional and measures change in the following: women’s role in 
household decision-making around agricultural production, women’s access to 
productive capital (such as loans or land), the adequacy of women’s income to feed 
family, women’s access to leadership roles within the community, and women’s labor 
time allocations. 
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Question #13B ; 

Investing in country-owned plans and consultation processes is a key principle in the FTP 
initiative. However, there are numerous challenges in carrying out meaningful, 
consistent engagement with non-state actors. 

B. How is the FTF initiative planning to continue its commitment to consultation 
with civil society, including women’s organizations, throughout the 
implementation of the program? 

Answer : 

Since the start of the Feed the Future Initiative, non-USG entities have played a 
major role in the design and success of the initiative. In 201 1, Feed the Future held seven 
Civil Society Outreach Meetings. These in-person and online consultations, which 
solicited feedback from civil society members on various aspects of the initiative, had 
1,241 participants over the course of the series. Based on extensive consultation and 
outreach with NGOs, foundations and the private sector, we took the following steps in 
developing Feed the Future: 

• Highlighted the importance of gender equality in addition to the need for 
expanded opportunities for women and girls; 

• Deepened the discussion of environmentally sustainable and climate resilient 
agricultural development; 

• Elaborated on nutrition programming and key links between nutrition and 
agricultural-led growth. These efforts are aligned with GHI principles and often 
targeted in the same geographic zones to maximize impact; 

• Expanded on the importance of financial inclusion (e.g. microcredit), especially 
for women and the very poor; 

• Incorporated water issues, including water resources management, as an 
important component of our approach; and 

• Added indicators to the Feed the Future results framework related to women’s 
dietary diversity, women’s empowerment and gender equality, natural resources 
management, and strengthening local organizational capacity. 

Civil society and community groups have an important role to play in advocating 
for grassroots solutions to complex food insecurity issues. For this reason, we are 
encouraging USAID Missions and Embassies to reach out directly to civil society to 
identify constraints to their broader participation — or recognition — in country-led food 
security efforts. We are including local civil society institutions, particularly women’s 
organizations, in our capacity-building efforts to support the implementation of Feed the 
Future programs, and to help conduct the monitoring and evaluation of some of those 
programs. In Africa, we have pledged to work with the Comprehensive Africa 
Agriculture Development Programme (CAADP) “Non-State Actor” working group in 10 
countries to implement the New Partnership for Africa’s Development (AU-NEPAD) 
guidelines for civil society consultation and engagement. 
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Through the newly developed Women’s Empowerment in Agriculture Index, we 
will track women’s and men’s engagement and leadership roles in local civil society 
organizations, helping us better understand direct and indirect beneficiaries’ involvement 
in and access to civil society organizations, which can help them be more fully engaged 
in the agricultural sector. We are also consulting with our own non-governmental 
partners to determine whether there are specific opportunities for partnership in countries 
where agriculture may have a potential to create or increase “space” for civil society on 
issues like the legal enabling environment and policy advocacy. Finally, Feed the Future 
is expanding its use of social media, creating a new interface for civil society to interact 
with initiative programs and thought leaders. Moving forward, we continue to partner and 
consult with NGOs, the private sector, and other non-USG entities to ensure a 
sustainable, long-lasting solution to food security. 


Global Health 


Question #14 ; 

This Administration has imderscored multiple times the critical nature of partnerships, 
both within US government agencies and between the US and other globd partners, in 
achieving US foreign affairs priorities. To ensure maximum impact and efficiency of 
every American dollar spent and eliminate waste, we must ensure that all players are 
operating in a collaborative manner. 

A. How is the US working with critical multilateral partners, including UNICEF, 
WHO, GAVI and others, to ensure that there is sufficient coordination among 
global players to maximize the impact of US dollars spent on immunizing 
children in developing countries against preventable diseases? 

Answer : 

Partner coordination is a critical component of USAID’s work. We fully 
recognize that no single donor has the capacity to meet the full needs of countries in their 
efforts to vaccinate their children, making it vital that all partners work together to 
maximize the impact of their resourees. This parmer coordination takes place at several 
critical levels - country, regional and global. 

Within countries, USAID works closely with other bilateral donors, non- 
governmental organizations, foundations and multinational organizations through 
Interagency Coordinating Committees and National Immunization Technical Advisory 
Groups, as well as direct personal contacts to ensure that all partners are aware of the 
activities of others and that actions are consistent with the country’s Comprehensive 
Multi-Year Plan. The Multi-Year Plan often serves as the overall blueprint for 
coordination. USAID also builds special relationships with the major multilateral 
organizations to ensure a strong level of coordination. For example, USAID has 
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developed a coordination agreement with UNICEF to work together in designated 
countries on improving immunization communications and strategies for the Reaching 
Every District approach. Through this agreement in Tanzania, UNICEF and USAID 
implementers are working together to develop and implement a communication strategy 
for the introduction of pneumococcal and rotavirus vaccines, including linking this with 
the Communication Framework (developed by UNICEF, USAID, and others at the global 
level). This communication approach will also involve capacity building and utilization 
of UNICEF’s Community Change Agents (as well as other community mobilizers in the 
country) and link with routine immunization activities already underway. 

USAID is also a strong supporter of the Global Alliance of Vaccines and 
Immtmizations (GAVI Alliance) at the country level. Since GAVI Alliance does not 
have a country presence, USAID field staff and contractors serve to connect GAVI to 
country operations and provide that all important linkage to the field with feedback on 
country performance and the critical issues that countries face regarding their 
immunization programs. This information is then circulated to other partners for 
planning purposes. 

At the regional level, USAID works closely with the World Health Organization 
(WHO) regional offices to coordinate activities. In Africa, for example, USAID is a 
critical partner in WHO/AFRO’s Inter-Coimtry Support Teams by providing technical 
support to AFRO’S technical strategies for reaching the un-reached children with 
immunization services. USAID also coordinates closely with private foundations, such 
as the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and the Clinton Health Access Initiative, to 
ensure that regional activities are mutually supportive. Through USAID’s implementers, 
the Agency has stationed technical experts in critical sub-regional posts in west, east and 
southern Africa to work within the WHO offices to support the introduction of new 
vaccines and the strengthening of routine immunization systems. This has allowed WHO 
to assume a greater role in coordination of all donor agencies working on the continent 
and expand their technical outreach. 

Finally, at the global level USAID efforts to coordinate with other partners are 
best demonstrated through the role the Agency plays within the GAVI Alliance. USAID 
holds critical positions on the GAVI Executive Board and the GAVI Program and Policy 
Committee. This provides important opportunities for the expression of issues that are 
relevant to the USG partners and gives a critical voice to the USG’s technical and field 
experience on issues associated with new vaccine introduction and routine immunization. 
This involvement also allows USAID to provide guidance and leadership through 
involvement in the numerous meetings, conferences and committees concerning vaccine 
introduction and routine immunization system strengthening, as well as the specific 
technical issues that arise concerning vaccine introduction. Since all the critical partners 
are Involved in GAVI, the role USAID plays greatly facilitates the opportunity for 
meaningful coordination and collaboration. This affords the Agency the opportunity to 
leverage the participation of other bilateral donors and key partners to provide operational 
and material support to countries in a coordinated fashion to avoid duplication and gaps 
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in assistance. This is a critical leadership role for USAID to set the path for other donor 
countries regarding immunization system strengthening. 

USAID is invested in strong working relationships with its partners, whether they 
are other national donor agencies, private non-profit sector organizations, faith-based 
groups, multi-lateral health organizations, other USG departments and agencies or the 
for-profit health sector. All have a critical role to play is assisting developing eountries to 
achieve their immunization goals. Maintaining contact with them to maximize the 
impact of our resources is a critical aspect of our work and one we take very seriously. 


Question #14B. C. D : 

We understand that the Bureau for Global Health is undergoing a number of changes — 
such as the ereation of a center for impact and innovation and an office focused on health 
systems. 

B. How are these changes being funded? 

C. How will this impact the Bureau’s disease specific programs? 

D. Is this tied into the President’s Global Health Initiative? Please explain. 
Answer : 

The Bureau for Global Health (GH) is creating a Center for Accelerating of 
Innovation and Impact and a Health Systems Office, which will enhance the coordination 
and impact of the disease-specific programs. The changes are essentially funding- 
neutral, as the reorganization is primarily designed to better coordinate work that is 
ongoing. We anticipate that the net result will be to strengthen GH’s contributions to 
reaching the targets of the Global Health Initiative. 

The Center for the Accelerating Innovation and Impact (CAII) will accelerate the 
development, introduction, and scale up of priority, evidence-based global health 
interventions. This new center will work closely with the other offices in GH and 
USAID field missions to promote and reinforce innovative, business-minded approaches 
to address the key bottlenecks in development, introduction, and scale up of health 
interventions by applying business, management, and marketplace principles to our work 
in a more consistent manner. CAII vrill be instrumental in developing cross-cutting 
opportunities for innovation, prioritizing GH investments, and speeding the introduction 
and scaling up of innovative technologies and ways of doing business. With this 
increased emphasis on scaling up for impact, we will get public health interventions that 
save lives into the field faster and more efficiently than ever before. 

Similarly, the Health Systems Office (HSO) will coordinate the GH (and USAID) 
approach to building health systems to bring lasting change to the countries in which we 
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work. USAID has been a leader in developing health systems, and the new office will 
provide a platform for a more strategic focus of our work. The HSO will promote greater 
consistency and visibility of USAID’s ongoing work to build sustainable country-owned 
health systems and will bring together a critical mass of health systems strengthening 
expertise. The aim is not to spend more funds but rather to invest in cross-cutting 
solutions that strengthen the performance of all our disease programs. Through the 
office, GH will promote country-owned health systems capable of advancing our disease- 
specific goals and the principles of the GHI through expanding health coverage, 
strengthening health financing, and improving stewardship. The Health Systems Office 
will be a locus for research efforts to build the evidence base for health systems 
interventions and will develop metrics and tools for measuring performance. The office 
will share knowledge on factors that contribute to strengthening health systems and 
support their uptake, while providing missions with technical assistance for strategy 
development, project design, monitoring, and evaluation. 

With a strengthened emphasis on catalytic innovations and the health system, we 
anticipate maximizing our impact in the field, contributing both to the disease-specific 
goals as well as the principles emphasized by the GHI, such as health systems 
strengthening, country ownership, sustainability, and partnerships. 


Global Disease Outbreaks 


Question #1SA ! 

Bioterrorism and infectious disease epidemics have received high-level political attention 
in recent years. A report released by the National Intelligence Council, addresses the 
national security implications of specific diseases and global health. Additionally, the 
Bush administration’s National Security Strategy gave attention to the threats of 
bioterrorism and emerging infectious diseases, and funding commitments to protect the 
health of Americans followed. Diseases know no borders, meaning that security and 
global health efforts are often carried out hand-in-hand. Two examples include 
collaboration between DoD, CDC and WHO in monitoring disease outbreaks globally, 
and UNICEF’s negotiation of “Days of Tranquility” in conflict zones to allow for 
children to be vaccinated. 

A. How do US-led global health efforts, including vaccination efforts in 
developing countries, help protect the health and security of Americans? 


Answer; 
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The on-going threat from recently emerging infections - such as H5N1 (avian) 
influenza, the HlNl pandemic influenza virus and the earlier threat posed by severe acute 
respiratory syndrome (SARS) - has raised awareness of the global interdependence of 
human and economic security, which includes the health of Americans, and the need for a 
more systematic effort to identify and respond to sudden global public health 
emergencies. The speed with which these diseases can surface and spread, as illustrated 
by the HlNl pandemic virus, presents serious public health, economic, security and 
development concerns. Further, it underscores the need for the global community to act 
pre-emptively and systematically to improve individual countries’ abilities to identify and 
mitigate the severity of health threats arising within their borders. That nearly 75 percent 
of all new, emerging or re-emerging diseases affecting humans at the beginning of the 
21®’ century have been documented to have originated in animals (zoonotic diseases), 
highlights the need for the development of comprehensive disease detection and response 
capacities that span the traditional domains of animal health, public health, ecology and 
conservation. 

USAID has been a major leader in the global efforts to develop a comprehensive 
response to the dangers posed by emerging pandemic threats. The dual goal of USAID’s 
Pandemic Influenza and Other Emerging Threats (PIOET) program is to (1) minimize the 
global impact of existing pandemic influenza threats, particularly from the H5N1 high 
path avian flu (HPAI) and the HlNl 2009 pandemic viruses, and (2) pre-empt the 
emergence and spread of future pandemic threats. The effectiveness of each of the three 
main areas of focus by the PIOET program ~ H5N1 Avian Influenza, HlNl 2009 
pandemic virus, and Emerging Pandemic Threats - is described below. 

H5N1 Avian Influenza: Since mid-2005, USAID has strengthened the capacities 
of more than 50 countries for monitoring the spread of the H5N 1 virus among wild bird 
populations, domestic poultry, and humans, to mount a rapid and effective containment 
of the virus when it is found, and to assist countries prepare operational capacities to 
mount a comprehensive response in the event a pandemic capable virus emerges. 
USAID’s efforts have contributed to dramatic downturns in reported poultry outbreaks 
and human infections, and a dramatic reduction in the number of countries affected. At 
the peak of its spread in 2006, the H5N1 virus had been reported in 53 countries across 
three continents. To date, the number of countries affected had shrunk to nine, with five 
of these countries (Indonesia, Vietnam, China, Bangladesh and Egypt) as the primary 
reservoir of the virus, accounting for more than 95 percent of all reported outbreaks 
involving either poultry or humans. 

Vaccines and the HlNl Pandemic 2009 virus: In FY 2009, the PIOET 
programmed a total of $85 million to address the HlNl virus. These funds were used to 
support three lines of HlNl related work: 

• deploying more than 75 million doses of the HlNl vaccine and related ancillary 
materials (e.g., syringes and needles) to more 60 countries; 

• supporting a global laboratory network to monitor impact of the HlNl virus as it 
spread around the world, with a special focus on upgrading the surveillance and 
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laboratory capacities of 26 countries in West and Central Africa and Central and 
South America - where such capacities were previously non-existent; and 
• supporting heightened community-level readiness to mitigate through non- 
pharmaceutical interventions the effects of the pandemic virus in 28 countries in 
Africa and Asia through a coalition of the International Federation of Red Cross 
Societies, UN partners, military authorities, the private sector and NGOs. 

Fortunately, the HlNl pandemic virus proved to be less virulent than feared, with 
limited global consequences. However, USAID’s ability to quickly and effectively 
mobilize its technical, program and financial resources in support of the HlNl pandemle 
response underscores the value of the significant capacities that have been put in place as 
a consequence of efforts to control of the threat posed by the H5N1 avian influenza virus. 

Emerging Pandemic Threats: USAID’s Emerging Pandemic Threats (EPT) 
program seeks to prevent or combat, at their source, emerging diseases of animal origin, 
in addition to the H5N1 virus, that could pose a significant threat to human health. Using 
a risk-based approach and drawing on expertise from the animal- and human-health 
seetors, the EPT program draws from across USAID’s broad developmental “footprint,” 
while building on USAID’s successes in disease smveillance, training and outbreak 
response to focus on geographic “hot spots” where these threats are most likely to emerge 
(the Amazon region, the Congo Basin, the Gangetic Plain, and Southeast Asia). This 
effort includes strengthening capacities in 22 of the “hot spot” countries to: monitor for 
the emergence of new viral threats in high-risk wildlife; improve infectious disease 
outbreak response capacities across human, animal and wildlife sectors; promote the 
development of a unified “One Health” curricula across regional networks in Africa and 
Asia of Schools of Public Health, Medicine and Veterinary Medicine; strengthen 
diagnostic capacities across animal and human laboratories; and, characterize and 
mitigate behaviors and practices that increase the potential for new disease threats of 
animal origin to emerge and spread. 


Global Disease Outbreaks 


Question #15B ; 

One of the biggest ehallenges America faces is the threat that weak and failing states pose 
to global seeurity. Poverty doesn't cause terrorism, but the failure of foreign governments 
to meet the needs of their people creates opportunity for extremist groups. This makes 
our international aid one of our most effective security tools, yet we eontinue to see euts 
to foreign aid and ealls for assistance to cease altogether. 

B. If we are foreed to make choices, which investments would you argue are 
the most important for Congress to proteet this fiscal year? Which 
investments will do the most over the long term to aehieve Ameriea's 
interest in creating a more stable, just, and prosperous international 
eommunity? 
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Answer : 

The President’s FY 2013 Budget Request required difficult tradeoffs due to the 
constrained budget realities and encompasses the resources necessary for effective 
development programs. USAID has prioritized resources to countries where they are 
most needed and most cost-effective and can lead to long-term, sustainable results. 
Resources also align with and advance USG foreign policy, including security priorities. 


Question #15C : 

The FY 2013 budget request requests funds in the International Disaster Account for the 
local and regional procurement of food aid to address hunger and food insecurity in 
emergency situations, flexibility lacking in similar food aid programs authorized through 
the farm bill. While the flexibility of the IDA account is positive, other reforms are 
needed. Monetization is one such issue. As a GAO report from 2011 points out, 
providing cash for the implementation of activities where food distribution is not a core 
activity achieves far greater efficiency. 

What if any policy reforms is the Administration seeking to improve the US food aid 
program? 


Answer: 

USAID is transforming how it provides food assistance to be more timely, more 
effective, and more nutritious as part of an enduring commitment to provide help in times 
of need. Changes include advanced and ever improving early warning systems, new and 
more nutritious food aid products, state of the art prepositioning of commodities for 
timeliness of delivery, targeted cash/voucher programming, and new programming 
approaches that build resilience as well as meeting immediate needs. 

From Early Warning to Early Action 

> USAID’s Famine Early Warning System (FEWS), which relies on a unique 

combination of advanced technologies and field-based data collection, is increasingly 
accurate in its ability to predict weather related anomalies. In the Horn of Africa in 
2011, FEWS not only predicted the likelihood of severe drought many months in 
advance but also analyzed information on markets, crop and livestock production and 
local livelihoods patterns to forecast how this drought was likely to severely impact 
household food consumption, malnutrition, and mortality. USAID’s Office of Food 
for Peace relies on a new FEWS resource - the Food Assistance Outlook Briefing - 
to understand food assistance needs six months into the future for programming 
decisions. 


> To react to crises quickly, USAID now has seven sites around the world with 

prepositioned food stocks. Relying on a modem supply chain management approach. 
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USAID has up to 100,000 tons of US food commodities on the floor in warehouses, 
on the water, or in the procurement process, ready to respond to crises around the 
world. In 2010, when epic flooding first began in Pakistan, USAID was able to 
source commodities from prepositioned stocks and divert ships on the water to deliver 
food to flood survivors within days. 

New Market Based Approaches 

> Supporting Markets: Complementing USAID’s in-kind food aid program, USAID is 
now among the largest cash providers of food assistance in the world. It initiated a 
$300 million Emergency Food Security Program in 2010 to support local and regional 
procurement of food as well as cash transfers and vouchers to address food security 
needs in emergency contexts. Using International Disaster Assistance funds, this 
program is used when USAID’s in-kind food aid cannot arrive in time or other forms 
of assistance are more appropriate due to market conditions. The program reinforces 
market linkages in recipient and neighboring countries and supports private sector 
capacity to meet the needs of beneficiaries. 

o To help internally displaced persons and refugees affected by the post-eleetion 
erisis in Cote D’Ivoire, USAID supported an innovative World Food Program 
pilot program that uses cell phones to facilitate cash transfers to 54,000 people 
living in poor districts of Abidjan. Families use these funds to purchase food and 
non-food items for their households, and as a result have been able to improve the 
quality of their family’s diet. 

More Nutritious Products and New Programming Approaches 

> Focusing on Nutrition: USAID is applying the best of nutrition science to better 
target the special nutritional needs of vulnerable groups, particularly women and 
children under two. 

o In the next 12-36 months, nine new or reformulated products will be on line or 
coming on line. This includes new ready to use therapeutic and supplementary 
foods designed to treat and prevent malnutrition, better fortification of blended 
foods, and an improved micronutrient reformulation for milled grains and 
vegetable oil. New emergency food bars and paste will also be available. These 
are designed for general populations who are on the move and unable to eook or 
prepare other foods for short periods of time. 

> Improving Program Approaches: Building Resilience and Tackling Under nutrition: 
The devastating drought in the Horn of Africa in 201 1 fueled a sense of urgeney 
among stakeholders to expand approaches that build resilience so communities can 
better resist, reeover from, and adapt to shocks. Even in emergeney contexts food 
assistance approaches are increasingly focused on building the assets of vulnerable 
groups. In addition, food programs are shifting away from recuperative approaehes 
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focused on treating malnutrition to emphasize preventive approaches, given increased 
understanding of the importance of preventing malnutrition. 

o In Kenya, Food for Asset programs provide food transfers to drought 
affected communities in exchange for labor on activities that build 
community resilience and self-reliance. For example, communities work 
to improve access to water and increase crop production through 
irrigation. 

o In Ethiopia, the USAID-supported Productive Safety Net program kept 
7.5 million chronically food insecure people off the emergency food aid 
rolls through provision of seasonal food transfers in exchange for public 
works that advance the livelihoods of the community (e.g., reversing soil 
degradation to improve farming). It both improved community assets and 
made it possible for people to avoid migrating or selling off their 
belongings to survive the drought. 

o USAID promotes a focus on preventing child malnutrition during the 
critical first 1,000 days of life - from the start of pregnancy to the child’s 
second birthday. This approach aims to help children fulfill their potential 
for a healthy, productive, and dignified life by preventing malnutrition 
before it starts. 

Over the last several years, USAID has provided approximately $2 billion in food 
assistance each year through PVOs and the United Nations World Food Program, feeding 
tens of millions of people. These changes will help ensure the continued effectiveness of 
the food assistance program. 

Question #15D 

Do you think that monetization programs should be terminated and replaced with 
direct grants? 

Answer : 

The monetization of in-kind Title II (TII) development food aid continues to be an 
important mechanism to generate resources to fimd community development activities. 
While the Administration recognizes that monetization is not an efficient means of 
generating the necessary cash to support community development activities, the current 
Food for Peace Act does not contain provisions for the allocation of sixfficient cash 
resources to support the minimum amount of spending for development food aid 
activities mandated by law ($450 million in FY12). The Administration proposed in the 
FYl 3 budget request language that offers a partial solution by encouraging the use of 
Community Development funds (CDf), using Development Assistance resources, to 
cover the cash costs of development food aid awards aimed at strengthening food security 
in developing countries in a manner consistent with TII. By allowing CDf funds to count 
against the hard earmark, community development programs that strengthen food 
security could be implemented without requiring the high level of monetization required 
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in the past. This approach would increase the availability of emergency in-kind TII food 
assistance and increase the efficiency and impact of our development food aid resources. 


Cost Savings 
Question #16A: 

Cost Savings and Efficiencies As we look at ways to address the national debt and a 
significant deficit, finding new ways to cut costs, while still achieving the same 
objectives, becomes increasingly important. 

In this tight fiscal environment, how is your agency looking for cost-savings? 


Answer: 


USAID remains committed to increasing operational efficiency and attaining cost 
savings. The Agency has undertaken several reforms in an effort to improve management 
processes and operational procedures. Strides have been made in developing and 
implementing a cost savings plan for improving the efficiency of daily operations. 

The Agency is realizing cost savings through the disposal of unneeded real estate 
overseas, the efficient management of our overseas space footprint, in-sourcing of 
contractor positions, and a platmed reduction of the number of lateral file cabinets by 20 
percent through an E-Records initiative. 

USAID is also achieving cost savings through increased use of information 
technology and tools. We are migrating the telecommunications infrastructure services to 
the “cloud,” which will simplify management and reduce operating costs through the 
consolidation of the number of physical assets required to maintain the 
telecommunications infrastructure. The Agency has also initiated Wake-on-Lan (WOL) 
which is an Ethernet computer networking standard that allows a computer to be turned 
on or “awakened” by a network message. 

The Agency also has developed an E-First policy to increase our IT mobility and 
productivity. USAID will phase in restrictions on the use of single-function devices by 
limiting the procurement of printers, scanners, copiers, and fax machines. This action 
will reduce the administrative (supply-chain) management of these devices as well as the 
expenses of consumables (toner, cartridges, paper and replacement parts) for each type of 
single-function device eliminated. 

In order to reduce the cost of international air travel, USAID is increasing the use of 
restricted-fare tickets. 

Question #16B: 
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A year ago in your remarks at the Center for Global Development on “The Modem 
Development Enterprise,” you mentioned that by 2015, USAID could graduate away 
from assistance in at least seven countries, starting with Montenegro in 2012, yet it would 
appear that no missions are set to close in 2013. Are there Missions you are positioning 
for closure in 2014 and 2015? What kind of benefits do you expect to see from these 
cost-savings? 

Answer: 


Although the Agency has not identified any missions for closure in FY 2013, we 
are considering further resfructuring and possible closures for FYs 2014 and 2015 in 
countries where on-the-ground presence is no longer needed or a reduced presence is 
warranted. USAID will reallocate the cost savings associated with mission closures to the 
priority region of Africa to help close staffing gaps and support the implementation of the 
Presidential Initiatives. By restructuring the USAID footprint, USAID can continue 
shifting resources to critical regions. 


London Declaration 


Question #17 ; 

On January 30th, the U.S. government was a part of a huge commitment in London 
(London Declaration) where 13 pharmaceutical company CEOs, Bill Gates, the World 
Bank, the British government and others demonstrated a united front in combating 
NTDs. The increased drug donations from the pharmaceutical companies, coupled with 
increased funding from both the public and private sector, was hailed as a turning point 
for NTDs and celebrated around the world. 

A. Why has the Administration (USAID) decided to cut this successful and cost- 
effective program? What is the rationale? 


Answer ; 

In light of the constrained fiscal environment, USAID made difficult decisions in 
the development of the FY 2013 budget. However, USAID remains committed to the 
control of NTDs and the advances made by this program and will strategically plan 
resources to ensure the greatest outcomes of the funding provided for this purpose. 

USAID's NTD Program has expanded from five countries, when the program 
began in 2006, to 20 countries in 2012. To date, the program has delivered over half a 
billion NTD treatments to 200 million people. Documentation of control and elimination 
of the targeted diseases on a district-level basis is now underway. In order to continue 
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toward national level control and elimination, USAID will continue to prioritize those 
countries closest to elimination. 

USAID’s NTD Program leverages billions of dollars’ worth of pharmaceutical 
donations each year. Pharmaceutical partners have significantly increased their donations 
because of the demand USAID’s support for treatment programs has created. USAID will 
continue to advocate for other partners to increase their support and commitments to 
NTDs so the gains made to date are not lost and we can continue to maximize the 
leverage Ifom these pharmaceutical partners. 



Tuesday, March 27, 2012. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

WITNESS 

HON. TIMOTHY GEITHNER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Opening Statement of Chairwoman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
and Related Programs will come to order. 

I would like to welcome Secretary Geithner to the subcommittee. 
Mr. Secretary, we thank you for appearing today to discuss the 
budget request for the fiscal year 2013 for the Department of 
Treasury’s international affairs programs. 

The funding the subcommittee will review today is for contribu- 
tions to international financial institutions, such as the World 
Bank, as well as debt relief and technical assistance programs. 

The budget request totals $2.9 billion, an increase of $239 mil- 
lion, 9 percent above the fiscal year 2012 level. 

I am particularly concerned about the rate of growth proposed for 
these programs, especially because they have essentially doubled 
over the last 4 years. This increase seems out of sync with what 
is happening throughout the rest of the United States Government, 
where our domestic agencies are tightening their belts. The sub- 
committee will need to hear more about the funding request. 

I want to revisit an issue we discussed in your hearing last year, 
the administration’s focus on multi year global commitments. As bi- 
lateral programs are starting to get squeezed, I have even more 
concerns this year. The subcommittee needs a better understanding 
of the impact of these pledges in fiscal year 2013 and the future. 

A large portion of the Treasury Department’s budget request is 
to support increased lending at the World Bank and the Inter- 
American, African, and Asian development banks. You agreed with 
me last year that these financial institutions do not deserve a 
blank check. Much-needed reforms must be pursued and be suc- 
cessful. That is why new conditions were placed on the funding in 
fiscal year 2012. The subcommittee wants to hear your thoughts on 
whether real progress is being made in implementing these re- 
forms. 

Another issue that I am concerned about is that the NADBank, 
while fully capitalized, is underutilized. I hope the administration 
will work to expand the mandate of the bank and further assist 
communities on the border between the United States and Mexico. 

The subcommittee would also appreciate more information about 
the international monetary fund, including its role in the latest Eu- 
ropean bailouts and what is planned for the future. We need your 
honest assessment of the IMF’s lending practices and impacts on 
the United States in the global economy. 

( 463 ) 
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The subcommittee needs to understand what is expected of the 
IMF. It is troubling that some of the world’s most wealthy coun- 
tries have reverted to debt-based monetary systems, and the IMF 
seems expected to rescue them. The IMF was not created to bail 
out industrialized nations that can’t control their spending, and I 
will continue to object to increased resources if this is what is envi- 
sioned for the IMF in the years to come. 

Mr. Secretary, the subcommittee needs to understand how we 
can break this cycle. 

Thank you for being here today. We thank you for your service 
as the United States and the world continue to try to manage an 
increasingly complex economic crisis that knows no borders. 

I will now turn to my ranking member, Mrs. Lowey, for her 
opening statements. 

Opening Statement of Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Secretary Geithner, I join Chairwoman Granger in welcoming 
you here today to discuss the President’s request for the Treasury 
Department’s international programs. 

The multilateral development banks reflect our fundamental val- 
ues and support our economic interests by lowering trade and in- 
vestment barriers supporting private sector growth, opening the 
markets of tomorrow and giving people a chance to succeed. These 
institutions promote economic growth and stability. They are vital 
components in protecting our national security interests by both al- 
leviating suffering and playing a pivotal role in helping countries 
to build trade capacity and become reliable economic partners. 

This request is an acknowledgement of the importance of multi- 
lateral cooperation and the interconnectedness of the world’s econ- 
omy. Just as a disease can spread from an isolated village thou- 
sands of miles away to our shores in a matter of hours, or the de- 
struction of an ecosystem halfway around the world can impact our 
food supply here at home, our economy grows and contracts in re- 
sponse to global economic changes. 

The collapse of the Greek economy or the Spanish or the Italian 
would send shock waves through the European Union that would 
undoubtedly threaten our markets, growth and economic stability. 
Hiding our heads in the sand and hoping that the crisis in Europe 
will not impact the United States is not an option. I hope you will 
discuss how our support of international financial institutions like 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund are impor- 
tant to stabilizing economies in trouble as well as our Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery and job creation. Specifically, it would be helpful to 
hear about the role the IMF has played in resolving financial cri- 
ses, and in helping overcome challenges that put U.S. growth at 
risk. 

Last year in our appropriations bill, we agreed to capital in- 
creases for the multilateral development banks. These increases 
were controversial, and we all worked very hard to find a way to 
provide the necessary funding. We would, therefore, appreciate an 
update on what those increases have meant for the institutions and 
what projects, investments, and other activities the banks have un- 
dertaken as a result. 
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Alongside this increase in funding, the Congress reinforced im- 
portant reforms for each institution, and I hope you will address 
progress on these reforms. 

Finally, I have heen a great supporter of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s efforts to cut off terrorist financing. This year, we are facing 
a substantial threat from Iran’s pursuit of the nuclear weapon, and 
I know that you and your colleagues have been deeply involved in 
our efforts to implement tough sanctions on the Iranian financial 
sector. Please update us on those efforts as well as multilateral in- 
stitutions’ efforts to isolate Iran and make it clear that the only 
way back into the international financial system is through giving 
up the quest for a nuclear weapon. 

Thank you. I look forward to your testimony. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Secretary, your full written statement will be 
placed in the record, so feel free to summarize your statement. 

Opening Remarks of Secretary Geithner 

Secretary Geithner. Thank you. Madam Chair and Ranking 
Member Lowey and members of the committee. Thanks for giving 
me the chance to come before you today to talk about the Treasury 
Department’s international programs. We are only 5 percent of the 
functional 150 account, but we are a very important part of these 
programs, and we appreciate the care and attention you give to 
them. 

Before I turn to our request, I want to report that this morning, 
we are imposing additional sanctions today on Iran. We are apply- 
ing new sanctions on an Iranian cargo airline and a number of Ira- 
nian officials who are involved in exporting weapons in violation of 
the U.N. Security Council resolutions. Of note, Iran has used this 
same airline to send weapons to Syria, which has waged a violent 
crackdown against its own people with Iranian support. 

I want to t^hank the committee for the strong bipartisan support 
you have given to us, to these Treasury programs, and for the care 
you have taken to help us ensure that the dollars we invest have 
high returns. I know you recognize the role of the banks in the im- 
portant humanitarian cause of development, but your strong sup- 
port for our programs also benefits America in three additional 
ways: 

First, these programs help protect and advance our economic and 
national security interests. 

Second, they are designed to help leverage much larger contribu- 
tions from other countries and from the markets, demonstrating 
that when we lead, when we contribute, other countries do their 
share alongside us. 

And finally, your support for these programs helps us promote 
reforms that will help make these institutions more effective. 

Just a few things on the economic benefits: assistance by the 
multilateral development banks has helped promote economic 
growth around the world by helping support investments in infra- 
structure, helping reduce trade barriers, promote private sector de- 
velopment, combat corruption, and cut red tape. It helped open up 
key export markets for U.S. companies, making them among the 
most effective export promotion programs we have in countries like 
South Korea and India. In Turkey, and across emerging economies. 
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investments by the World Bank and the multilateral development 
bank have helped contribute to rapid economic growth which has 
supported rapid growth in U.S. exports. 

These institutions, of course, are part of our broad American 
strategy to protect our national security interests. As former Sec- 
retary of Defense Bob Gates put it, development is a lot cheaper 
than sending soldiers. Nowhere is this more apparent today than 
in the Middle East and north Africa where these institutions pro- 
vide critical assistance to countries like Libya and Tunisia. 

The multilateral development banks are also highly effective in 
multiplying the impact of our investments. With just 5 percent 
share of the functional 150 accounts. Treasury’s international pro- 
grams will make possible, among other things, nearly $80 billion 
in MDB commitments in fiscal year 2013 alone. Another example, 
a 10 percent increase in the total U.S. commitment to the IDA, the 
International Development Association, helped generate a 20 per- 
cent increase from other donors. And our contributions to the glob- 
al agriculture and food security program have been matched by an 
additional contribution from donors about double our level of con- 
tributions. 

As I said in my opening statement, your support for the general 
capital increases and these other programs gives us a chance to 
push important reforms in institutions that are designed to im- 
prove their financial effectiveness, to promote greater transparency 
and accountability, and to raise standards that will enhance the 
impact of these programs. 

I will be happy to give you any additional details in response to 
your questions about the progress in achieving these reforms. 

We are best able to advance these reforms when we maintain our 
strong leadership position in the institutions. The current budget 
request includes funding for the selective capital increase at the 
World Bank which Congress authorized subscription to last year, 
and this funding will help ensure that we can preserve our veto 
over amendments to the Bank’s Articles of Agreement. The Articles 
of Agreement govern important issues like the role of the World 
Bank President, the members, and the role of the Board of Execu- 
tive Directors. 

One important area I want to end with is our growing arrears, 
which now total more than $1.2 billion. These arrears not only dis- 
rupt the MDB’s financial operations and planning, but they also 
risk diminishing our ability in the future to effectively advocate for 
policies we think are critical to American interests. So addressing 
these arrears has to start by preventing limiting the future accu- 
mulation of additional arrears, and we would like to work with the 
committee to help make that possible. 

A few things in conclusion about the President’s nomination of 
Dr. Jim Yong Kim to lead the World Bank. Dr. Kim has a very 
strong record of results in development, helping to lead successful 
global efforts in the areas of health care, particularly in HIV/AIDS 
treatment and TB. He recognizes that for economies to grow, they 
have to invest in expanding opportunities for their citizens, in 
health care, education and infrastructure. He has consistently ad- 
vocated for sustainable growth with the benefits more broadly 
shared across society. He has worked in the field in many countries 
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around the world solving very complex problems with very innova- 
tive solutions. He has defined his life with a commitment to the 
cause of development. And we believe his nomination will com- 
mand broad support around the world. 

Thank you very much. I would be happy to respond to your ques- 
tions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Secretary of the Treasury Timothy F. Geithner 
Written Testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs on the 
Fiscal Year 2013 International Programs Budget Request 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to discuss the President's Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Request for the Department of 
the Treasury's International Programs. 

First, I would like to thank you and your colleagues for bipartisan support for Treasury’s 
programs in FY 2012. By working together to support the general capital increases for the 
multilateral development banks (the “MDBs”), you have helped to strengthen America’s 
leadership. At a time when the global economy is undergoing fundamental changes, we are now 
in a stronger position to respond to an ever-changing mix of risks and opportunities. At a time 
when the world could have questioned our staying power, we have instead proved that America 
has the resolve and resources to be a force for good. 

Treasury’s FY 2013 budget request follows on the landmark actions taken by Congress last year. 
Following through on commitments this year and in subsequent years will be necessary to 
preserve our influence at these institutions. Our request of $2.9 billion mostly comprises 
previous commitments, but also makes difficult choices in this constrained fiscal environment. 

Let me elaborate on how our renewed leadership in the multilateral institutions benefits America. 
First, it enables us to mobilize the MDBs to secure our economic and national security interests. 
Second, it enables us to leverage contributions from other countries for greater impact, 
demonstrating that when America leads, other countries are induced to do their fair share. 

Finally, it enables us to promote reforms to make international institutions more effective. 

Securing our economic and national security interests 

Over the last 20 years, MDB assistance has helped nurture emerging markets that have become 
key export markets for the United States. In countries like South Korea and India, years of MDB 
engagement helped lay the groundwork for the sustainable and inclusive growth that has driven 
rapid increases in U.S. exports. In both countries, the World Bank and the Asian Development 
Bank provided financing and policy assistance to reduce trade barriers, improve private sector 
development, increase educational access, build infrastructure, and promote open markets. In 
201 1 alone, the economies of South Korea and India accounted for $65 billion in U.S. exports, 
up from $25 billion in 2001 , an increase of roughly 150 percent. The foundation for this growth 
was laid years ago through the targeted investments by the MDBs. 

Similarly, the investments we make today in these multilateral institutions will help to create 
new export markets. A significant share of the World Bank’s non-concessional lending through 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) is targeted at countries such 
as Mexico, South Africa, Turkey, and Indonesia. These investments are helping to improve the 
rule of law, reduce red tape, bolster private sector growth, strengthen legal systems, and combat 
corruption. Transportation projects support construction of thousands of miles of roads. 
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expansion of ports, and development of inland waterways. Projects across these sectors help to 
enhance trade and create future consumers of American goods. 

While open markets and broad economic growth are their primary objectives, the MDBs also 
directly support U.S. business growth through procurement contracts. For example, a U.S. firm 
was recently awarded a $397 million civil works contract to complete the final section of the 
Afghan ring road. This project, which is being financed by the Asian Development Fund, will 
not only result in U.S. engineering and project management jobs but will also support key 
national security objectives in Afghanistan. 

Through our investments in the MDBs, and through Treasury’s group of civilian advisors in 
finance ministries and central banks around the world, our international programs directly bolster 
U.S. national security objectives every day. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the Middle East and North Africa, where international 
institutions are proving vital partners for building a peaceful and prosperous region. As Libya 
achieved victory over tyranny, international financial institutions provided critical support for 
institution building. Both the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank have been 
leading efforts to assist the interim authorities in achieving greater transparency and 
accountability of their revenues and expenditures. In Tunisia, as its economy faces near term 
pressures, the World Bank and the African Development Bank (AfDB) have provided a 
combined $1 billion to support reforms such as improving access to information held by the 
government, strengthening the financial sector through better regulation, and removing 
restrictions that have blocked the establishment of civil society organizations. 

Similarly, our new request for bilateral debt relief in FY20 1 3, under the Heavily Indebted Poor 
Country (HIPC) initiative, could, if certain conditions are met, promote stability by fulfilling our 
commitment to support the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) between South Sudan and 
Sudan. The potential for international debt relief was a key component that allowed for the 
peaceful independence of South Sudan and it is an incentive for both parties to resolve all 
outstanding CPA issues. However, we remain mindful that before any assistance can be 
delivered to Sudan by the U.S., Sudan must meet the terms of the HIPC initiative and a number 
of other pre-eonditions, including significant progress on the ground. 

Leveraging our Leadership for Greater Impact 

At a time of domestic resource constraints, the multilateral institutions are highly effective in 
multiplying the impact of our dollars. With just a 5 percent share of Function 150, Treasury’s 
international funding will make possible, among other things, nearly $80 billion in MDB 
commitments in FY 2013 alone. This lending will reach urban slums, rural villages, and small 
cities across the globe. When it comes to global challenges such as poverty, food security, and 
the environment, we have demonstrated how the United States can leverage its leadership for 
collective action. 

On poverty reduction, U.S. leadership in the International Development Association (IDA) 
negotiations helped unlock resources from other countries. Specifically, a 10 percent increase in 
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the total U.S. commitment from the previous replenishment leveraged a 19 percent increase from 
other donors. Other countries will contribute a total of $45 billion to IDA16, up from $38 billion 
in IDAl 5. Overall, this funding will help to immunize 200 million children, extend health 
services to over 30 million people, give access to improved water sources to 80 million people, 
help build 80,000 kilometers of roads, and train and recruit over two million teachers. 

On food security, the United States led the G-20 countries to establish the Global Agriculture and 
Food Security Program (GAFSP) to increase long-term public and private investment in 
agriculture in the poorest countries. In a short time frame, this fund has mobilized pledges and 
contributions totaling nearly $ 1 billion from six governments as well as the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. It is a compelling example of how the United States can internationalize the 
burden of dealing with pressing global problems. With $302 million in U.S. contributions to 
date, we have directly leveraged $579 million from others. The fund has awarded nearly half a 
billion dollars in grants to twelve countries, and in many cases these countries are putting their 
own resources into use alongside grants from GAFSP. The fund is helping to connect small 
farmers to markets, building rural infrastructure, and increasing agricultural productivity. 
According to GAFSP estimates, these investments are targeted to increase the incomes and food 
security of 7.5 million poor fanners. 

On environmental challenges, U.S. investments in the Clean Technology Fund and other 
environmental trust funds help reduce the threats caused by changing environmental conditions 
by combating their causes; help countries develop clean energy infrastructure; and better prepare 
countries to respond to the impacts of environmental challenges such as deforestation, changing 
weather patterns, and biodiversity loss. 

These investments play an important economic role - investments in energy infrastructure in 
developing countries are expected to total more than $20 trillion over the next 25 years, 
including a $10 trillion global market for clean energy. Treasury’s programs help create open, 
fair, and functioning markets in technologies such as wind, solar, and geothermal energy in 
which American businesses can compete and win. Our participation in these multilateral 
programs magnifies our “bang for the buck” in two important ways. First, our contributions 
bring in other donors - between $4 and $5 for every $1 the U.S. contributes. Second, these 
programs help to catalyze additional investments by the MDBs, government, and private sector 
investors, making the U.S. contribution go even further. For example, the Clean Technology 
Fund (CTF) in the past year approved clean energy investment plans that blend $4.3 billion of 
fund money with other financing to mobilize total planned investments of close to $40 billion. 


Reforming the Multilateral Development Banks 

Your support for the general capital increases (GCls) provided us with an important opportunity 
to push for reform. We are best able to advance these reforms when we maintain our 
shareholding at these institutions. The FY 201 3 budget includes a funding request for the 
Selective Capital Increase (SCI) at the World Bank, which Congress authorized subscription to 
last year. U.S. participation in the SCI will maintain our shareholding at the World Baiik above 
the critical 15 percent threshold, preserving our veto over amendments to the Bank’s Articles of 
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Agreement. The Articles of Agreement govern important issues like the role of the World Bank 
President, membership, and the role of the Board of Executive Directors. 

As I testified last year, we have secured a series of important reforms in the negotiation of our 
new commitments to the MDBs. Through close consultations with Congress, these reforms were 
designed to improve the financial effectiveness of these institutions; promote greater 
transparency and accountability; and raise standards to enhance the impact of our investments. 

To ensure the effective use of taxpayer dollars, we advocated for the strengthening of financial 
policies at each MDB. Specifically, we improved internal decision making on matters related to 
budgeting, loan pricing, and net income transfers that would support long-term sustainability. 

We have pushed the MDBs to the cutting edge of measuring results and impact. For example, at 
the World Bank we secured the creation of a new results reporting framework that uses 
indicators and standardized data to link project-level results with sector, country and institutional 
goals. This new framework will allow scarce resources to be allocated to areas where they can 
achieve results. 

Finally, recognizing that transparency and accoimtability are essential to multilateral institutions, 
we have worked hard to move the MDBs to the forefront of these areas. As a part of our reform 
agenda, we sought and achieved a major overhaul of disclosure policies and the strengthening of 
internal audit and evaluation functions. At the AfDB, the GCI included an agreement to revise 
the Bank’s disclosure policy, in consultation with external stakeholders, to align with 
international best practices. This level of commitment to transparency is a necessary component 
of accountability, helping to ensure that key information is readily available to all stakeholders. 

Meeting our full commitments to these institutions is a necessary component of continued 
reform. Our growing arrears, which now total more than $1 .2 billion, not only disrupt the MDBs’ 
financial operations and planning, but they risk diminishing our ability to effectively advocate 
for the policies we believe are critical. Addressing these arrears begins by preventing the future 
accumulation of arrears, and we are committed to working with you to achieve an outcome in 
this year’s budget that will make this possible. 

Conclusion 

The partnership between the U.S. and multilateral development banks has endured across years 
and across parties because these institutions have proven their worth. They were indispensable 
in stabilizing the global economy during the recent financial crisis. They are vital for addressing 
the challenges of the moment and will be integral for responding to changes that lie beyond the 
horizon. These institutions provide unparalleled returns. By working together to support the 
multilateral institutions, we have made a down-payment on America’s leadership. Let us 
continue to follow through on our commitments to promote a more prosperous and stable world. 
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Ms. Granger. Thank you. I will call on members based on se- 
niority of those present when the hearing was called in order, and 
I want to remind members, you have 5 minutes for your questions 
and the Secretary’s response. If time permits, we will also have a 
second round of questions. 

I will begin. I want to discuss the second bailout of Greece that 
was announced earlier this month. My understanding is that it to- 
tals about $170 billion. And of that total, $37 billion is from the 
IMF and $3 billion of that is for new loans to Greece. I was hoping 
today that you would talk about how the administration sees the 
role of the IMF in the future. Many of the European countries are 
losing their ability to sell their bonds at sustainable interest rates, 
and top central banks of the world now own trillions of dollars 
worth of bonds. 

My first question is what size role do you expect the IMF to play 
in Europe in the future? 

And my second question is that in addition to market interest 
rates, the IME charges considerable additional fees on its largest 
loans. By my calculation, the Greek government will have to pay 
over $1 billion directly to the IME to support the IME’s own inter- 
nal budget; is this correct? And is it fair, especially given that the 
IME earned $10.8 billion in the sale of its gold 2 years ago? 

Secretary Geithner. Excellent questions. On the first question, 
which is what is the relative size of the IMF’s role financially in 
Europe, the IME is providing a supplemental role, but Europe has 
the dominant financial responsibility, as they should. So they are 
providing the overwhelming bulk of the resources. 

In the Greek, Ireland, and Portuguese programs, the three Euro- 
pean countries most acutely affected by the crisis where the IMF 
has been helping, the IMF has provided somewhere in the range 
of one-third of the total response provided. So the Europeans are 
providing two-thirds, more, in some cases, which we think is appro- 
priate going forward. 

Our judgment is that for Europe to be effective in solving this 
crisis, they have to demonstrate to the world, they are a rich con- 
tinent, that they have the ability and the means to solve this. Eu- 
rope has to demonstrate that they are prepared to continue to take 
on the largest share of the burden of solving this problem. The IME 
can help, can supplement that effort, but can’t substitute for a 
strong European response. 

Now, let me just come back to something you said in your open- 
ing statement, members of the IMF have the right to draw from 
the IMF if they are prepared to meet the conditions the IMF ap- 
plies on that assistance. And those conditions, as you know, are de- 
signed to make sure that the money comes in support of reform, 
not to help countries avoid reform. So these conditions across Eu- 
rope require governments to do very tough things to reduce the size 
of the government where deficits are too large or bring down future 
debt burdens, but also to restructure their financial systems and 
also to help improve the ability of those economies to grow, make 
it easier to start a business. Those are the classic types of condi- 
tions. But the conditions also come with requirements, financial 
conditions, to make sure that the IMF is repaid. And indeed, there 
is a reasonable charge for the risk the IMF takes. That is to protect 
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our financial interests in the IMF. So Greece, like all IMF members 
when they borrow from the Fund, has to agree to meet the finan- 
cial conditions of the IMF, and that is appropriate and necessary, 
because of course there is risk. 

There is modest risk in this for the IMF. There are a lot of safe- 
guards against that risk, but the countries that borrow should be 
required to pay a reasonable return on those financial loans. 

Ms. Granger. If I was correct about having to pay a billion dol- 
lars directly to the IMF to support its internal budget, then you 
think that is fair and reasonable? 

Secretary Geithner. Again, the IMF, like any institution, should 
be required to cover the costs of its operations and its lending. And 
so Greece will be treated like any other IMF member in similar fi- 
nancial circumstances, and I think that is fair and necessary. 

Ms. Granger. In 2008, Iceland allowed its banks to default, 
thereby following a very different path than Greece. Why is Iceland 
better off today than Greece when their crises was very similar 
when it started? 

Secretary Geithner. Really, it is a very different crisis. It is im- 
portant to recognize in the Iceland case, Iceland allowed its finan- 
cial system to grow to a level where the entire banking system was 
roughly, I think more than 8 times the size of the entire country. 
Just by contrast, the United States, our banks, investment banks, 
are about equal to annual GDP. In Iceland, they grew to be 8 to 
10 times the size of the economy as a whole. And so for Iceland to 
get through their crisis, it had to dramatically restructure the en- 
tire financial system. 

Greece is a somewhat different crisis. Greece, to a greater extent 
than any other European country got into this mess, in part, be- 
cause after the monetary union, when interest rates came down 
across Europe, when they adopted a single currency, Greece took 
advantage of that and dramatically expanded the size of govern- 
ment and borrowed a huge amount of money relative to the size of 
their economy and their government grew and they lost a huge 
amount of competitiveness. 

So in both cases, the countries are going through fundamental 
restructurings. Iceland’s was primarily focused on the financial sys- 
tem which got to be too large. In the Greek context, the focus is 
on the government which got to be too large, as well as on a ter- 
ribly damaging erosion in competitiveness. And so different crises, 
different solutions, both involve restructuring, both very difficult. 
Greece’s crisis came later, so they are a little behind in addressing 
it, but are doing some very tough things. 

Ms. Granger. I would like to turn to Egypt. Last night. Presi- 
dent Obama announced that the U.S. would swap $1 billion of 
Egypt’s debt for economic development initiatives at a cost of $960 
million over 3 years. So I have three questions regarding that. 
Could you give us the latest information on the administration’s 
plans to forgive or swap Egypt’s bilateral debt to the United 
States? And is the Treasury working on such a package? 

Secretary Geithner. We are in the process of consulting with the 
State Department and we have a consultant role with State in 
helping them choose projects. 
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The way these swaps work is if Egypt meets the conditions es- 
tablished by the State Department, then they agree to put the pay- 
ments they would have made to the United States towards support 
of projects that we think are consistent with our interests. So the 
State Department, with some help from us, is going through the 
process right now trying to determine which types of uses should 
come with the swap. 

So I am happy to report to the committee, as I am sure they 
would be, as their plans evolve, but they are in the process of 
thinking through that right now. 

Ms. Granger. So they are considering what the proceeds of that 
debt swap would fund? 

Secretary Geithner. That is right. 

Ms. Granger. And then what is your advice on what expecta- 
tions we should have of the Egyptians before we start a program 
like that? 

Secretary Geithner. That is a good question, but it is really a 
question for the State Department. They, in this context, have the 
authority. And again, the primary condition is we want to make 
sure that the proceeds from the swap are going to support things 
that support our interests. That is the purpose of the swap. 

Ms. Granger. One other question before I turn it over to Mrs. 
Lowey. The budget request includes $250 million for bilateral debt 
to the government of Sudan. This committee expects to mark up a 
bill in the subcommittee in the next few months, and as far as I 
can see, the conditions required for debt relief are far from being 
met. Can you explain the timing of this request and whether you 
think it is an administration priority? 

Secretary Geithner. That is a very good question, and it is a pri- 
ority because, as you know, a very important agreement was 
reached in Sudan, and as part of that agreement, we agreed to give 
Sudan, provided they meet our conditions, debt relief we have ex- 
tended to many other countries. But as you said, this government 
is not close to meeting those conditions, and we will not, would not, 
put ourselves in a position of providing debt relief unless they met 
those conditions. We would like them to meet the conditions. And 
to try to strengthen their incentive to meet the conditions, we put 
the request in the budget, and that is the primary reason why our 
numbers are higher than what you passed last year. 

I can’t give you a sense today about how soon we expect them 
to meet the conditions, but we put it in the budget because, again, 
we want to emphasize, or focus their attention and strengthen the 
incentives they have for complying. 

Ms. Granger. And also, the administration wants the ability to 
reprogram these funds, and that is because of the likelihood they 
can’t make the conditions? 

Secretary Geithner. That I am not sure, but let me consult with 
my colleagues at the State Department and I will be happy to come 
back on that question. But again, you are right, it is in the budget; 
but you are also right, they are not close to meeting the conditions. 
And, of course, we have to insist on that before we move forward. 

Ms. Granger. Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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Mr. Secretary, thank you for your announcement about the new 
sanctions imposed on Iran. As you and I know, thanks to the hard 
work of this administration, the United States has imposed the 
toughest-ever sanctions targeting Iran’s nuclear program. And as a 
result of these sanctions, and steps taken by our international part- 
ners, particularly the EU, Iran is facing an unprecedented level of 
pressure to abandon its pursuit of nuclear weapons. I want to make 
it clear that I appreciate the efforts to encourage the Society of 
Worldwide Interbank Financial Telecommunications, or SWIFT, to 
stop servicing Iranian banks. My first question, because I think 
this is very important, could you give us your assessment of the im- 
pact this move will have? 

Perhaps I will ask two other short questions so you can deal with 
it all together because I think they are interrelated. 

SWIFT first, the status of multilateral bank loans to Iran, we 
have had this discussion before in this committee, what is the 
Treasury Department doing to prevent approval of further loans? 
And does the World Bank now fully comply with the United Na- 
tions’ sanctions on Iran? 

Secretary Geithner. Okay. Let me go through those. First, on 
Iran on the broader sanctions, we have been very successful over 
the last few years and months in dramatically tightening the inter- 
national sanctions of Iran. The most important areas where we see 
that today are in the announcements made by a number of coun- 
tries to significantly reduce the amount of oil they purchase from 
Iran. But in addition to that, a number of countries, not just in Eu- 
rope, have dramatically tightened the level of broader financial 
interactions they have with Iran to finance trade with Iran. 

The combined effect of those things we believe has been very 
powerful; very significant economic effects are reported all the 
time. Of course, the ultimate test would be one you said, which is 
are these sanctions, as tough as they are, going to be effective in 
deterring Iran from pursuing nuclear ambitions? 

The SWIFT announcement you referred to by the Europeans is 
part of that. What the Europeans did was to convince SWIFT to 
stop providing those financial services to the banks designated by 
the European governments, and that is an appropriate and power- 
ful act. 

But we are going to keep at this. The lessons of these sanctions 
is you have to keep moving to strengthen and intensify them be- 
cause if you don’t, then people gradually find a way to get around 
them. So we are going to keep moving on them. 

On the bank side, as you know, we oppose and have worked 
against any lending by the World Bank to Iran. The last loan was 
approved in 2005, over our objection. Iran now is repaying the 
bank, and receives no net disbursements from the bank. I believe 
the bank is fully complying with all U.N. resolutions. Of course, we 
will work against any additional support for Iran, as you would ex- 
pect. 

Mrs. Lowey. I would like to ask you one other question regard- 
ing the sanctions because we see that they are beginning to really 
squeeze the economy. The rial, I believe, has dropped about 50 per- 
cent. You mentioned a new sanction that you are placing today. Do 
you have any other possible tools in your grab bag that you could 
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use because the real concern here is, even though there has been 
a tremendous impact on Iran, on the economy and on the people, 
there are many who believe it is not going to affect the government 
at all. I wonder if you have any additional tools? 

Secretary Geithner. Again, we are using every tool we have. 
And Congress has given us very powerful tools. The next frontier 
now depends on our ability to work with other countries outside 
Europe and Japan to get them to significantly reduce the imports 
of oil they take from Iran, and further tightening the financial 
sanctions. 

As you know, we have the toughest regime in the world, way 
ahead of other countries. Our capacity to intensify, to force these 
things depends on our ability to get other countries to move with 
us. We have been very successful these last few years; but we have 
some work to do. We are actively working to get other countries to 
follow the examples set by the Europeans and the Japanese to go 
further. 

Mrs. Lowey. How about India and China and Russia? 

Secretary Geithner. We are working very closely with them. 
India and China, in particular, have been working with us on this. 
They are very supportive in many respects on the financial side in 
particular. But it is not just those. We are working with Turkey, 
and Russia. Countries around the world. 

Mrs. Lowey. Do you see any progress in that regard? 

Secretary Geithner. I have seen some progress and we expect to 
see more. 

Mrs. Lowey. What makes you optimistic? 

Secretary Geithner. Well, I wouldn’t want to be optimistic. I 
think they share our basic recognition that their interests also 
would be affected by Iran successfully acquiring the capacity to 
produce a nuclear weapon. Therefore, they have a strong interest 
themselves to join with us on that front. Based on our conversa- 
tions, my sense is that they will continue to work with us. 

Mrs. Lowey. They have not been working with us as effectively, 
and you mentioned that. And so, I hope your enthusiasm for the 
future is warranted and I hope you have some documented infor- 
mation that could give us some sense of optimism. 

Secretary Geithner. Again, for this broader global effort to work, 
they need to move with us. Because if they don’t, then the effective- 
ness of what we have been able to do with other countries will be 
undermined. So it is very important to us that they, as you say, 
continue to move with us. And we are going to keep working on 
that. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Chair. And Mr. Secretary, 
good to see you. And I believe I will see you again tomorrow. 

Secretary Geithner. I am particularly fortunate. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. We spoke about this last time, and it is this 
new people to people program to Cuba. In announcing the Presi- 
dent’s new policy in 2011, he said that the purpose was to “help 
promote the Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities.” 
There is also some clarifying language by OF AC on March 9 that 
goes a little bit into that, about how it is not supposed to be tour- 
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ism, et cetera. It is not even supposed to look like it is tourism. Yet 
these trips are carefully scripted and controlled through regime 
guides that take Americans to regime sites, many of which are the 
very places, such as the Committee for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion, which are tools for oppression against the Cuban people. 
These seem really to be propaganda tours where people learn the 
values of, and I will quote some of these, socialized medicine, 
Cuba’s so-called education system. There was a writer from Na- 
tional Geographic who bragged about meeting with the wives of 
spies convicted in the U.S. for espionage and communist bigwigs. 

NPR reported on a trip provided by inside Cuba, and I am going 
to mention them a little bit more now, that the itinerary was con- 
trolled “all with a tour guide appointed by the government,” the 
Cuban government, in order to keep a pro Castro spin on things. 

There is no people to people here. This is all government propa- 
ganda and tourism. Let me just read a couple, and I know we don’t 
have a lot of time, so I am going to go through this rather quickly 
just to give you some flavor. “Inside Cuba,” one of the largest of 
these groups, every part of their itinerary talks about warm greet- 
ings from your Cuban host, Cuban government host, that is every- 
where, to learn about socialized medicine. Your Cuban host will 
greet you and accompany you to learn about the Cuban educational 
system. 

We can go on and on and on. This is all from “Inside Cuba.” You 
are going to love this part. After clearing immigration, with your 
warm Cuban host, then they talk about how tonight will be all 
about jazz. Private jazz concert, music and dance workshops, live 
performances. This is like spring break. And let me also mention, 
just skipping quickly, another group called Cuba education and ex- 
plore tours, you are going to love this one. Madam Chairwoman, 
their web address is www.Cubafun.net. No, that is not tourism. 
Your tour is fully escorted by Cuban experts from the minute you 
touch down in Havana until you return home. Live music and 
dance lessons. Don’t forget your swim wear and sunscreen. Beach 
trip. Shake your booty at the best of Afrojazz. I can go on and on. 

These are some of the largest ones that have gotten licenses from 
OF AC. When you and I talked last year, you committed to me that 
you would not accept those that were tourism. These clearly are. 

The other issue, however, is since it is supposed to be people to 
people, again, so that, according to the President, help promote the 
Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities, all of these 
are with Cuban government guides. How does that help the Cuban 
people? How does that help the purpose of what the people to peo- 
ple program is supposed to be? 

Secretary Geithner. Congressman, I know we have had a chance 
to talk about this in the past, and I am sure we will in the future. 
I appreciate your concerns about this policy, but we are just apply- 
ing the law as it has been written. We don’t draw the lines. We 
just try to make sure that we enforce them. We are trying to be 
as careful as we can. I understand that you oppose this, and I re- 
spect your views on this. But that’s all we can do, and my job is 
to make sure that we are careful in applying those lines that are 
drawn by your colleagues on these questions. 
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Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Secretary, no, people to people is a policy 
of this administration. That is a new category of this administra- 
tion, opened by this administration that had been closed in the pre- 
vious administration. And according to the President himself, it is 
to promote the Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authori- 
ties. Yet here is the question. You have said that you do not sup- 
port this, and that the law prohibits tourism. Yet you have all of 
these references that I just read about shaking your booty, and 
bringing your sunscreen. Do you not consider those things being 
tourism, number one? And number two is, how does it promote peo- 
ple-to-people travel? Again, the President’s word, to help promote 
the Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities. How is 
that possible if it is with Cuban government guides? Those are 
pretty specific questions. 

Secretary Geithner. Again, I do understand your concerns with 
this. And I suspect those concerns are going to persist, but we are 
applying the law and the policy as written. We are trying to be as 
careful and balanced as we can. I would be happy to think more 
carefully about your concerns about how we are drawing it, but I 
think we are carefully and fully consistent with the policy and the 
law. 

I do understand why you are opposed to it. I respect your view 
on this. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. I am opposed to you not following your own 
guidelines. 

Secretary Geithner. No, I am very confident that we are care- 
fully following the law and the policy as set out, and we will con- 
tinue to do that. But, of course, we are always happy to get input. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. My time has run out, but we will continue to 
talk. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. The United States and the Mexican government 
created the North American Development Bank, the NADBank, 
with the intent of helping communities on the United States-Mex- 
ico border adjust to the changing economies. I mentioned this in 
my opening statement. The NADBank is fully capitalized by both 
the tJ.S. and Mexico, yet consistently underutilized in the area of 
extreme poverty and overwhelming needs. My first question is, why 
doesn’t the U.S. Department of Treasury promote the use of the 
NADBank and require more to help the U.S. -Mexico border com- 
munities? 

Secretary Geithner. We have worked to expand the mandate, 
and we are working to make sure that the resources Congress has 
authorized and appropriated for this are used as effectively as pos- 
sible. We have some limits on what we can do, but we would be 
happy to continue to work with you and make sure that we are fol- 
lowing the intent of the Congress, and certainly the views of this 
committee. We have worked to expand the mandate and broaden 
the range of projects we can support, and to make sure that we are 
using the financial resources to the maximum extent possible. But 
again, I am happy to consider any suggestions you have about how 
we do that. 

Ms. Granger. I know many in the Congress would be supportive 
of expanding NADBank’s charter. And our neighbor, our closest 
neighbor and a very important partner economically is Mexico, and 
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so I would think that the administration would be supportive of 
changing the NADBank’s mandate, and certainly the Congress 
would be. 

Secretary Geithner. Again, I agree with you. This is a very good 
institution with a good record. It is doing good things. And again, 
we are open to suggestions on how to make sure that they continue 
to build on that record. 

Ms. Granger. Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. I would like to get back to the IMF for a moment 
because I think it is important to clarify for my colleagues exactly 
what it does and the impact on the United States. There is a great 
deal that has been said by some of my colleagues about the IMF’s 
plans to bail out Europe. And, frankly, the argument is very hard 
to understand. The U.S. and European economies and financial 
systems are closely linked. The U.S. Trade Representative says 
that trade flows generate nearly $3.6 billion a day. 

Two questions: In your analysis, what are the risks to the U.S. 
taxpayer of supporting the IME’s role in stabilizing Europe; and 
what would be the consequences of proposed legislation for rescind- 
ing contributions to the IME that were passed in 2009? What 
would be the implications for international financial stability and 
the leadership of the United States at the IMF? 

Secretary Geithner. Let me start with the financial safeguards 
that protect our financial exposure in the IMF. The IMF is de- 
signed with a series of very important safeguards to protect our in- 
terests. They have a substantial amount of gold. When the IMF 
lends, it puts very tough conditions on the lending to maximize the 
chance it gets repaid. When the IMF lends, it is senior to all other 
creditors. 

For those reasons, over 6 years of experience in financial crises 
of all different sorts, we have never lost a penny in our exposure 
at the IMF. And we intend to keep it that way, and we are very 
confident we can. 

Now, you saw in 2010 and 2011 the size of the impact Europe’s 
crisis was having in the United States. In both 2010 and 2011, 
growth slowed significantly in the United States because of the cri- 
sis in Europe. You saw a direct and material impact on growth 
around the world because, as you said, Europe is a very large part 
of the global economy, and we export a lot to Europe, and we ex- 
port a lot to countries who depend on growth in Europe. When 
growth slows in Europe and when their markets are in crisis, as 
they have been, it has immediate and direct and very significant 
impacts on the United States. That is why we have worked very 
hard to try to encourage the Europeans to get their arms around 
this crisis and to calm the financial tensions and lay the conditions 
for recovery and growth. 

The IME is playing an important role. Einancially, as a supple- 
ment alongside the IME resources, as members of the IME have 
the right to request, but also as a source of advice and design of 
these programs. The IMF also provides public monitoring of 
progress implementing those reforms. If the IMF was not able to 
play this role in Europe, then that would diminish the ability of 
Europe to solve these problems and that would hurt our economy. 
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And again, all you need to do is look back at the path of growth 
in the U.S. economy in 2010 and 2011 where growth slowed quite 
significantly, in part, because of what was happening in Europe. 
Things have improved recently. Financial tensions are a little 
calmer, but they have a long, tough road ahead of them. We think 
it is absolutely in the interest of the United States that the IMF 
continues to be able to help support, in a supplemental capacity, 
with Europe playing the dominant financial role in this strategy to 
resolve the crisis. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

With regard to the Arab spring, you mentioned the debt swap 
program with Egypt. We know of reports in Egypt, and we have 
been very disturbed by some actions of the government in Egypt 
recently, which I gather is still continuing regarding some of the 
NGOs, of which the United States is members in. Can you update 
us on any other negotiations regarding Egyptian aid packages, and 
what is the U.S. policy on support for the Egyptian economy from 
the international financial institutions? We know that tourist trade 
is way down, and yet they somehow have been taking actions to 
destroy even the prospect of additional tourist trade. 

Secretary Geithner. The Secretary of State spoke to the political 
side of these conditions yesterday. As you know, we have put some 
very specific conditions on when we are willing to engage in the bi- 
lateral fund with countries like Egypt. And we put some conditions 
on what we are prepared to support in terms of the international 
financial institutions, as well. Let me just speak to those. 

On the economic side, if Egypt were to request an IMF program, 
and if Egypt were to meet the conditions the IMF would put on 
these programs, then we would be prepared to support a very 
strong, substantial, financial response by these institutions because 
we think that it makes some sense. It will help ensure that the re- 
forms they put in place are implemented, that they are designed 
in ways to help facilitate, not only this political transition to de- 
mocracy, but better growth outcomes for that economy. But they 
have to take that first step in making sure that they want the 
money, demonstrate that they need the money, and demonstrate 
that they are willing and able to meet the conditions we put on 
those basic programs. 

So if they come to that point, we will take a look at it. Of course, 
we will work very closely with them to make sure that the pro- 
grams are designed sensibly and help deliver better economic out- 
comes than Egypt’s government has been able to do for their own 
people. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, to follow-up, let me see if I can rephrase the ques- 
tions. You yourself have said that tourism is not allowed in these 
people-to-people travels; right? 

Secretary Geithner. I am saying that we are following the law 
and the policy as best we can. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Under the law, tourism is illegal; is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary Geithner. I will take your word for it. 
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Mr. Diaz-Balart. You should know that, and it is. I will get it 
to you. Assuming that is the law and tourism is not accepted and 
not legit, a couple of basic questions. If someone advertised shake 
your booty to the best of Afrojazz, Cuban jazz, et cetera, I would 
assume that is not something you do when you are going to work, 
that is what you do for tourism. 

I would assume that if somebody is advertising spend the after- 
noon on the beaches, don’t forget your swim wear and sunscreen. 
You are smiling, and that is why I am trying to get to this, because 
these are clearly tourism. So the question is this: If tourism is not 
allowed, and if you have groups like this that in their own informa- 
tion, they talk about this, do you not think that this should be 
scrutinized further and something like this should not be accepted 
if tourism is not allowed? 

Secretary Geithner. Again, I am repeating, and you will find it 
frustrating, but the only thing I can say is I am confident that 
where we are authorizing travel, we are doing so consistent with 
the law and the policy. If you want us to define that line, put that 
line in a different place, which I respect completely, then you have 
to change the law. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. The law does not allow for tourism. My ques- 
tion is do you consider something like this tourism? If you don’t, 
if you consider shaking your booty and going to the beach as some- 
thing that is not tourism, you have the right to do so. I will tell 
you that doesn’t pass a straight face test. Including this stuff. 

Secretary Geithner. No, I am not sure that we are authorizing 
that. I can tell you, the stuff that we are authorizing, I am fully 
confident, is consistent with the law and the policy. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. You know, nobody is infallible. You are not in- 
fallible. We are not infallible. I will tell you that if the President 
and you consider this not being tourism, I would like to know what 
tourism is. Really. I think we will put some of those questions in 
writing. 

Let me also then ask you a second part of the question, which 
is: Do you consider outright pro-Castro, pro-communist propaganda 
something we should be licensing? Trips that are for pro-Castro, 
pro-Communist propaganda, is that something that you should be 
licensing? 

Secretary Geithner. Again, you live this in a way that I don’t 
every day, so I don’t think I can speak to a specific example. So 
again, all I can say is if the law permits it, if the law requires us 
to authorize stuff, we will authorize it. And if it doesn’t, we won’t. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Let me then restate it. In your opinion, should 
the law authorize trips that are for anti-American, pro-Communist, 
pro-Castro propaganda, because that is exactly what we are deal- 
ing with here. 

Secretary Geithner. Again, this will frustrate you. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Obviously, you are not just a typical bureau- 
crat. You also suggest, provide, and do policy. 

Secretary Geithner. I am the Secretary of the Treasury; but on 
these questions, I am not the arbiter of the policy. So all Treasury’s 
role is, and it is perfectly appropriate for you to raise it, but our 
role really is just to apply the policy and the law as it has been 
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designed. So I don’t really feel I can comment on that. But again, 
I respect your concerns with this. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. To end, if I may do this, I will bring up to you 
some specifics that show what is pretty evident tourism, which is 
not allowed, what is pretty evidently pro-Castro, anti-American 
propaganda. And it is pretty evident that all of these are with a 
Cuban government guide, which is, again, against even what the 
President said in his stated purpose for people to people, and what 
I would really ask you to do is to look at these seriously and make 
a decision if it is the policy of this government that we should be 
promoting anti-American propaganda, pro-Communist propaganda 
and tourism, and then let us just say it outright. And if not, and 
I would ask you to be a little bit stricter, and I will get that to you. 

Secretary Geithner. You know that is not our policy or inten- 
tion. But again, I would be happy to respond to any concerns you 
have specifically in writing. We will take a close look at everything. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Granger. Mrs. Lowey, has an additional question or two. 
However many you want. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you again. Thank you for your service. 
Clearly the turmoil in the Middle East and North Africa over the 
last year has presented enormous challenges, along with the oppor- 
tunity for the people of the region to regain the dignity lost under 
decades of autocratic rule. It will be impossible for developing and 
transitioning countries around the world to progress toward eco- 
nomic stability if they leave half of the populations behind. We 
know that educated young women have fewer and healthier chil- 
dren. We know that when women are given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the economy, children go to school and families thrive. 

In President Obama’s recent U.S. national action plan on women, 
peace and security, the Treasury Department was entrusted with 
advocating within the multilateral institutions the goals of the ac- 
tion plan and promoting their lessons learned within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Could you share with us what specific steps the Treasury 
Department is taking to meet its new responsibilities under the na- 
tional action plan and what information has been gleaned from 
partnerships with relevant multilateral development banks with 
regard to women’s economic role in post conflict and transitioning 
nations? 

In fact, I must tell you, recently a delegation of women from 
Libya came to meet with me. I am not sure if they met with others 
in the committee. And they were clearly identifying the lack of op- 
portunity for women in the transition. So perhaps you can discuss 
what we are doing. 

Secretary Geithner. I would be happy to give you a full report 
in writing. You are absolutely right to emphasize not just the im- 
portance of this issue, but the critical role that these banks can 
play in those countries. It is important to highlight that it is true 
that where we have bilateral programs, we can put specific condi- 
tions on those programs and we can help make sure that assistance 
goes to support important causes like the role of women in develop- 
ment. In many ways, the World Bank and the other banks have 
been pioneering in this context, and are playing a very, very active 
role. By helping work with them to make sure that their money 
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comes with reforms that require more investment and more atten- 
tion to the role of women, we can have much more impact. I would 
he happy to give you a more detailed answer. But I completely 
agree with you, you are right to emphasize the importance of this. 
We think that the World Bank, in particular, is doing an exception- 
ally good job in this area, and way ahead of most other institutions. 
And way ahead of most other countries, and appropriately so. 

Mrs. Lowey. In another area, we are all concerned about the ris- 
ing oil prices and the unrest across the Middle East, especially in 
Syria, and the growing tension with Iran is already, or shall I say 
continuing to drive the oil prices. And then we see the impact on 
food and other necessities. I share the concern expressed by many 
about what effect the rising price of oil will have on the U.S. econ- 
omy and on our domestic economic recovery. But I am also ex- 
tremely concerned about what the impact will be on our aid efforts. 
Could you discuss what is going on? How will continued oil prices 
have an impact on the global economic recovery? How are the IMF 
and the international financial institutions helping countries ad- 
dress their energy needs? And are we looking at another global 
food crisis caused by higher energy prices, and what is the adminis- 
tration planning to do about this? 

Secretary Geithner. Very important questions; and of course 
people around the world, not just in the United States, feel the ef- 
fects of higher oil prices already. What is pushing oil prices up are 
really three factors: One is that you are seeing growth gradually 
strengthen in the United States and many countries around the 
world. Not in Europe, but outside of Europe, you are seeing grad- 
ual improvement and confidence in the strength of global recovery. 
That is one factor. 

The second factor is you have seen a series of modest but still 
material supply disruptions in many oil-producing countries around 
the world, offset by improvements in output in places like Libya. 
But still, it is material. 

And then the third factor, as you described, is concern over ten- 
sion around Iran. 

The best thing we can do, we think, is to help work with the 
major oil producers around the world to make sure that supply is 
expanded to meet not just the growing demand from growth, but 
to offset any disruption and availability of supply from Iran. There 
were some very important announcements by the Saudi authorities 
last week in that regard, and we think that has helped bring a bit 
of measure calm to oil markets in the last few weeks or so, and 
that is very important. That is one of the most important things 
that we can do in this country. We are going to keep working with 
the Saudis and other oil producers to make sure that where we 
have the ability to expand production, we are doing that. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

Changing the subject to another issue which has gotten a lot of 
press coverage, and that is the meeting with President Medvedev 
when the microphone was open and he said I have more flexibility 
after the elections, in essence. Coming from the Polish newspaper 
headlines there, were they trading away Poland. This follows al- 
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ready some, I think, uneasiness from some of our Eastern Euro- 
pean, our strongest allies, Poland, the Czech Republic and others. 
I recall a long time ago, when the President first got elected, and 
on the missile issue there was a headline in Poland and throughout 
those countries talking about betrayal. Even Mr. Lech Walesa said 
that the United States can’t be trusted. 

If you can clarify, what was the President talking about regard- 
ing missile defense? Is there a new policy? Are those newspapers 
around Eastern Europe, those who are concerned about this admin- 
istration not being able to be trusted, do they have reason to be 
concerned? What was that statement all about? I am trying to 
throw you a softball here. 

Secretary Geithner. The President spoke at some length about 
that yesterday, and I can’t improve on his comments. I am sure 
those concerns that you referred to are not justified in any way. I 
would be happy to pass on those questions to my colleagues at 
State. I am sure they would be happy to talk to you about them. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Yes, because those headlines are there. Like 
they were before. 

Secretary Geithner. Again, he spoke to it at some length yester- 
day. Although my responsibilities at Treasury are quite broad, they 
are not broad enough to encompass a response to your question. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. I was throwing you a softball. Thank you. 
Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Granger. The fiscal year 2012 Act includes a new provision 
that would only allow funds from the general capital increases for 
the World Bank, African Development Bank, and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank to be available if a number of reforms and 
policies were met. In your hearing with the subcommittee last year, 
you said that you did not support the capital increases without con- 
ditions that would require reform and improve the institutions. 
Can you assure the subcommittee that the reforms are being exe- 
cuted and that there is no backtracking by these institutions, and 
how do you ensure that the next president of the World Bank will 
be committed to reform? 

Secretary Geithner. Excellent questions. Our general approach 
has been, and it has been supported by this committee and others, 
is that when we make these commitments to these institutions, we 
do so under the condition that they meet certain objectives for re- 
form. Let me give you three specific examples where those reforms 
are important, and the institutions are making progress. We will 
continue to hold them to those commitments. When we negotiate 
the details of commitments by these banks to reforms it gives us 
a clearer set of expectations. Of course, we monitor progress and 
report on that. 

The three reforms we focus the most attention on are: improving 
the focus on results of projects to improve project selection and de- 
sign, to improve the financial decisionmaking of the institutions, 
and to improve transparency and accountability. Let me see if I can 
give you a couple of examples. 

Transparency is a good example. The way it used to work is that 
there was a positive list of areas where you had to be fully trans- 
parent about the basic information, loan document and whatnot. 
We got the bank to shift that to an overwhelming presumption that 
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everything is published and transparent with some very narrow ex- 
ceptions on a negative list. That is a good, sensible thing. 

All of these institutions now have fully independent evaluation 
offices that look at projects after the fact to make sure that they 
achieve the effective results. So we improved choices in the future. 
The IDB — which was a little bit behind the frontier reforms in the 
past — we forced it to catch up. They now have a much more vig- 
orous process for trying to make sure that before projects come to 
the board, they are run through a very vigorous test to make sure 
that they are having the impact, or they are going to have the im- 
pact, on development that they need. Those are some examples. 

We will report in more detail to this committee about those. We 
will do that regularly. And absolutely, we will keep on this, and 
keep making sure that over time, not just initially, as in a few 
months after these capital increases were improved, but over time, 
that these institutions are meeting, reform commitments. These re- 
forms have broader traction and the institutions hold to them. 

Ms. Granger. The World Bank is reviewing its procurement poli- 
cies. Are you concerned that any major change in procurement pol- 
icy will jeopardize support for the World Bank by U.S. companies? 

Secretary Geithner. I am not concerned, but appreciate your at- 
tention to it. Of course, we are going to be carefully focused on this 
because one of the most important things for us in these institu- 
tions is that their procurement policies meet very, very tough 
standards for openness, and that helps improve opportunities for 
American companies. 

So I am not concerned about that at this point, but we are pay- 
ing a lot of very close attention to it. I am very confident we will 
be able to prevent any change in policies that would undermine 
that long-standing commitment to more open procurement policies. 

Ms. Granger. Good. That is all the questions I have. Mrs. 
Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just want to follow up, Mr. Secretary, with your 
comments about Sudan and that it is in the process of review. I am 
so distressed about the recent developments along the border be- 
tween Sudan and south Sudan. The atrocities, particularly towards 
innocent women and children seem to be growing instead of im- 
proving. Experts are now comparing in the situation in south 
Kordofan to what happened in Darfur. And on top of this, the Su- 
danese government is blocking any kind of humanitarian assist- 
ance from reaching the area. 

Frankly, I don’t know how you can develop any kind of bench- 
marks with the government in Khartoum, in order to be eligible for 
debt relief. And if you can comment on how it makes sense, given 
this new violence, to even contemplate debt relief for the govern- 
ment of Khartoum requested as part of the fiscal year 2013 budget 
request. 

Secretary Geithner. First of all, I completely share your con- 
cerns about what happened and what is happening on the ground. 
And — we cannot and would not make this debt relief available un- 
less they meet the full conditions established under the agreement. 
And as you said at the beginning, I completely agree, they are not 
close to being able to establish those conditions. So until they are, 
none of us can be in the position to make those resources available. 
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And we will be very careful and tough on that. Of course, we abso- 
lutely share the concerns you expressed about what is happening 
on the ground. We will just have to stay in close touch on this as 
things evolve. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. 

Mr. Secretary, that concludes our hearing today. We appreciate 
your time. We appreciate the job that you do. The members may 
submit any additional questions for the record. The Subcommittee 
on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs stands ad- 
journed. 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
Secretary Geithner Hearing March 27, 2012 


Questions for the Record Submitted bv Congresswoman Kav Granger 


International Monetary Fund 

1. Please explain how the Administration is implementing section 7090(a) of P.L. 111-117 
(also included by reference in the FYll and FY12 acts)? 

In conformity with Section 7090(a) of P.L. 111-1 17, and as a matter of policy, the United States 
does not enter into transactions to provide dollars in exchange for Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) with terrorist countries. 


2. Have any votes occurred at the IMF in which section 7090(a) would be relevant? 

No. The United States is not aware of any exchanges of Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) for hard 
currency by terrorist countries. 


3. Please describe the practical implications of the action taken by the IMF to revise the 
Greek loan package from a stand-by arrangement to an extended fund facility. 

Given that structural reforms often take time to implement and bear fruit, the Extended Fund 
Facility allows for a longer program than a Stand-by Arrangement, and has a longer repayment 
period. This will allow Greece to remain engaged with the Fund on its structural reform agenda 
for a longer period of time, and the longer repayment period allows time for these reforms to 
engender economic growth before payments are due. 


4. When does the second Greek bailout assume that Greece will return to raising money 
on the financial markets and does the U.S. Treasury consider these assumptions 
feasible? 

The IMF program assumes that Greece will regain market access in the post-program period. 
Medium and long-term financing is projected to resume in small quantities in 2016. Initial debt 
offerings are expected to be at shorter maturities and in low volumes to establish a track record, 
and then should gradually increase in both volume and maturity. We believe these assumptions 
are feasible with strong program implementation. 


5. Please provide a detailed estimate of the surcharges the IMF has included in its loans to 
Greece. 


1 
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For the IMF’s non-concessional arrangements, large loans carry a surcharge of 200 basis points 
over the base lending rate, paid on the amount of credit outstanding above 300 percent of quota. 
If credit remains above 300 percent of quota after three years, this surcharge rises to 300 basis 
points. 

The actual value of surcharges is dependent on the timing of disbursements and repayments. 
Given the amounts drawn previously under the Stand-By Arrangement, and assuming the draws 
under the new program are made as projected, Greece could pay approximately $8 billion in 
surcharges over the life of both loans. 

The IMF’s schedule of surcharges is meant to reduce the incentive for countries to take large 
loans for extended periods of time, and have been relied on for a large share of the IMF’s 
operating expenses, including remuneration paid to IMF creditor members (such as the United 
States), and to build up the IMF’s precautionary balances. 


6. Please provide an estimate of all surcharges the IMF has earned in the past 3 years and 
from which countries. 

FY 2010 (May 2009-ADril 20101 - $405 million 

Countries with outstanding credit at levels consistent with surcharges: 

Armenia, Belarus, Georgia, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, Pakistan, Romania, Turkey, Ukraine 
FY2011 - $765 million 

Countries with outstanding credit at levels consistent with surcharges: 

Armenia, Belarus, Dominican Republic, Georgia, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Latvia, 
Pakistan, Romania, Turkey, Ukraine 

FY 2012 -$1.4 billion 

Countries with outstanding credit at levels consistent with surcharges: 

Armenia, Belarus, Dominican Republic, Georgia, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Latvia, 
Pakistan, Portugal, Romania, St Kitts & Nevis, Ukraine 


7. When do the new rates of charge take effect? 

In December 201 1, the Executive Board of the IMF adopted a new rule for setting the basic rate 
of charge levied by the IMF on lending from its General Resources Account (GRA). The basic 
rate of charge is composed of the interest rate on the Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) (which is 
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set weekly) plus a margin. Under the new rule, the margin will now be set for a period of two 
financial years starting with IMF FY 2013-14 (the two-year period beginning May 1, 2012). 


8. Using Greece as an illustrative example, how would its surcharges for its current loan 
package have been estimated using the new rates of charge? 

The new rule affects only the basic rate of charge, which in common terms would be considered 
the “interest rate” on the loan. The new rule does not imply any changes to the structure of IMF 
lending surcharges and thus would not change the value of estimated surcharges in the case of 
Greece. 

For the IMF’s non-concessional arrangements, large loans carry a surcharge of 200 basis points 
over the base lending rate, paid on the amount of credit outstanding above 300 percent of quota. 
If credit remains above 300 percent of quota after three years, this surcharge rises to 300 basis 
points. 


9. What is the level of IMF lending to iower income countries (LIC’s) in the past 3 years? 
At what terms? Are any of the proceeds from the gold sales being used to provide 
concessional lending to LIC’s? 

The IMF has committed nearly $9 billion in loans to low-income countries from January 2009 
through April 2012. The IMF reformed its low-income country lending facilities in 2009 to 
include the Extended Credit Facility (typically three-year and for medium-term balance-of- 
payments support), the Standby Credit Facility (typically two-year and for short-term and 
precautionary needs), and the Rapid Credit Facility (one-time disbursements for emergency 
support). In the context of the 2009 concessional lending facilities reform, the IMF Board 
agreed to provide exceptional interest relief (i.e., zero interest payments on concessional loans 
through end-201 1 and subsequently extended through end-2012), with lower interest rates on a 
permanent basis thereafter. In 2009, consistent with the provisions in P.L. 1 1 1-32, the IMF 
Board also agreed to use roughly $ 1 billion of the gold sale profits to finance concessional 
lending for the poorest countries as part of a strategy to boost the Fund’s concessional lending 
capacity to up to $17 billion through 2014. 


10. What is the level of staff at the IMF, including temporary or contract staff? 

As of April 2012, the IMF employed 2,672 staff, 1 1 2 (4 percent) of whom had been taken on as 
temporary employees due to heightened staffing needs in the context of the global financial 
crisis. However, overall headcount at the IMF has fallen by 251 full time employees (8.6 
percent) since 2008 following the implementation of the IMF’s new income model. 
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11. What happened in 2011 when the U.S. Executive Director did not support the IMF 
management’s proposed budget? Was it altered or implemented as proposed? Please 
detail. 

In 2011, the U.S. Executive Director did not support IMF management’s proposed budget, which 
called for a three percent real expenditure increase, since, despite the additional demands on the 
Fund, the United States viewed any real expenditure increase as inappropriate given the current 
budgetary climate in the United States and many other IMF member countries. The budget 
passed and was implemented as proposed. However, Fund management took many of the U.S. 
Executive Director’s 201 1 criticisms into account in devising its budget for 2012, which 
subsequently proposes a zero percent real expenditure increase. 


International Monetary Fund Gold Sales 

12. Please update the Committee on the plans for use of the proceeds of the gold sales that 
were authorized in the FY09 emergency supplemental. Please be specific. 

The IMF completed its limited gold sales in December 2010 and generated total profits of $10.8 
billion. Roughly $7 billion in profits will be used to fund an endowment intended to diversify 
the Fund’s sources of income and place IMF finances on a more stable footing over the long 
term. Another $1 billion will provide resources to finance IMF concessional lending for the 
poorest countries. The IMF is considering options for using the remaining “windfall” profits of 
approximately $2.8 billion resulting from the gold sales. We are advocating that the $2.8 billion 
be used to support low-income countries. 


13. Please give an update on the IMF’s plans to renovate its headquarters buildings, and 
the source of funding. 

Building assessments conducted over 2008-2010 confirmed that major portions of the IMF’s 
HQl building’s infrastructure are beyond their useful life and several systems are at risk of 
imminent failure. The IMF identified several approaches to addressing these problems, ranging 
from piecemeal repairs to a more comprehensive renovation effort. The IMF chose the latter 
option, which will be less expensive in the long-term, as it was the most affordable option and 
would place the building in good operational condition for the next 20 to 25 years. TOe repairs 
are planned to take place over FY 2012-16 and are estimated to cost $431 million. Funding is in 
two tranches: The first, $84 million for the preconstruction period, was approved in April 201 1 
(this was part of the vote on the administrative budget noted above, which the U.S. Executive 
Director abstained due to the overall increase in the budget, not the HQl renovation); the second 
tranche, for $347 million, has been requested as part of the FY 2013 budget. Funding will come 
from the IMF’s capital budget, approved as part of the annual budget. 
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International Monetary Fund New Arrangements to Borrow (NAB) 

14. Please give a detailed current chart of all NAB resources, and from whieh eountry 
they were eontributed. 

In 2009, G-20 Leaders and the IMF membership agreed to expand participation and 
increase the size of the NAB from approximately $50 billion to more than $500 billion. 
Current participants and amounts are as follows: 

NAB Participants and Amounts 



SDR mHiions 

USD 

Australia 

4.370 

6,724 

Austria 

3,579 

5,507 

Banco Central de Chile 

1,360 

2,092 

Banco de Portusai 

1,542 

2,373 

Bank of Israel 

500 

769 

Beteium 

7,862 

12,095 

Brazil 

8,741 

13,448 

Canada 

7,624 

11.730 

China 

31.217 

48.027 

Cyprus 

340 

523 

Danmarks Nationalbank 

3,208 

4,935 

Deutsche Bundesbank 

25.371 

39.033 

Finland 

2,232 

3,434 

France 

18,657 

28.704 

Greece 

1,655 

2,545 

Hong Kong Monetary Authority 

340 

523 

India 

8,741 

13.448 

Ireland 

1,886 

2.901 

Italy 

13.578 

20,890 

Japan 

65,953 

101,468 

Korea 

6,583 

10.129 

Kuwait 

341 

525 

Luxembourg 

971 

1,493 

Malaysia 

340 

523 

Mexico 

4,995 

7.684 

Netherlands 

9,044 

13,914 

New Zealand 

624 

961 

Norway 

3,871 

5,955 

Philippines 

340 

523 

Poland 

2,530 

3,892 

Russian Federation 

8.741 

13.448 

Saudi Arabia 

11,126 

17.117 

Singapore 

1.277 

1.964 

South Africa 

340 

523 

Spain 

6,702 

10.311 

Sveriges Riksbank 

4,440 

6,830 

Swiss National Bank 

10,905 

16,778 

Thailand 

340 

523 

United Kingdom 

18,657 

28,704 

United States 

69.074 

106,270 


Total 309,997 909,237 

1/ Using an exchange rate of 1.530490 USO = 1 SDR os of April 9, 2012. 
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15. What is the current one year forward commitment capacity of the IMF? What bilateral 
sources of funds are included in this estimate and excluded from this estimate? 

The current one-year forward commitment capacity (FCC) of the IMF is about $380 billion. 

This includes resources from quotas, the NAB, and four countries with bilateral agreements 
outside the NAB (Czech Republic, Malta, Slovak Republic, and Slovenia). All other bilateral 
lines established since 2009 are excluded from this number as they were folded into the NAB. 

Note that pledges for additional resources that were made at the April IMFC meeting are not 
included here as those agreements have not yet come to the Board for approval. 

The IMF provides a weekly update of its financial activities including its FCC on the IMF’s 
public website. The latest data can be found at; 

httD://www.imforg/cgi-shl/create x.pl?fa 


16. Is there any agreement that the IMF has made within the past year in which the IMF 
has not demanded to be the first creditor to be paid back by a borrowing country? 

The IMF is regarded as the world’s preferred creditor in all of its lending activities, meaning that 
the IMF’s member countries acknowledge and agree that it gets repaid first, and its repayment 
record is outstanding. 


17. Is there any legal authority for the United States to contribute additional resources to 
the IMF through the Department of Treasury’s Exchange Stabilization Fund? 

Under section 5 of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act (22 U.S.C. § 286c) no person may, on 
behalf of the United States, consent to any change in the U.S. quota in the IMF or make any loan 
to the Fund unless Congress by law authorizes such action. 
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Global Food Security Trust Fund 

18. Please provide an updated chart detailing contributions by year, with country or other 
donor. 








Australia 


65.1 


65.1 

Canada 

227.1 



227.1 

Ireland 

0.6 



0.6 

Korea 

3 

25.8 


28.8 

Spain 

94.2 



94.2 

The Gates Foundation 

20 

10 


30 

Netherlands 



133 

133 

U.S*. 

66.6 

99.8 

160 

326.4 

TOTAL 

411.5 

200.7 

293.0 

905.2 


*FY 2012 touii includes a planned USAID contribution from FY 201 1 timding and does not yet 
include a planned contribution from USAID FY 2012 funding included in USAID’s Congressional 
Budget Justification, 


19. Are any donors’ contributions provided as a loan to the Trust Fund? 

No, no donor contributions to GAF'SP arc provided in the form of a loan to the Trust Fund. 


20. Please provide a chart listing the recipients of grants or loans from the Trust Fund. 
Include year, country, purpose, matching funding, and whether funds were provided as 
a loan or grant. 

See table in Annex 1. 


Multilateral Development Banks 

21. Please update the FY12 QFR chart for each MDB for which the US has agreed to a 
general capital increase. Please use the most recent information in a narrative 
describing each institution’s implementation of specific reforms agreed to as part of its 
GCI agreement. 

African Development Bank 
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During negotiations of the General Capital Increase (GCI), AfDB Management agreed to a 
robust set of institutional reforms, A matrix of key GCI reform commitments, as well as other 
information about the GCI, can be found at the following link: httD://www.afdb.ore/en/toDics- 
and-sectors/topics/capital-increase/documents/ . Some key elements are: 

Sound Finances 

• Balance Sheet Flexibility . Status: At the urging of the United States, Management 
created $4 billion in additional lending headroom by updating its definition of usable 
callable capital and revising its liquidity policy to bring the Bank in line with the practice 
of other MDBs, 

• Loan Pricing . Status: In mid-2010, the AfDB adopted a strengthened loan pricing 
framework and raised the loan spread on sovereign loans by 20 bps to 60 bps over the 
Bank’s cost of funds. 

• Financial Model . Status; In early 201 1, the Bank adopted a new comprehensive 
financial model with the following elements: (1) loan pricing to cover administrative 
expenses over the medium-term; (2) income allocation including targets for minimum 
annual transfers to the concessional AfDF of SDR 35 million (about $53 million) per year 
in real terms, and at least 75 percent of net income allocated to low-income country 
support; (3) periodic review of reserve allocations to support long-term capital adequacy; 
and (4) effective administrative expense management. 

• Risk Management . Status: Management is undertaking a set of reforms to upgrade risk 
management functions. The Bank took initial steps in March 201 1 by setting limits on 
the amount of risk capital allocated to different types of risk and establishing a Credit 
Risk Committee to strengthen risk governance. In early 2012, AfDB management began 
work on an Enterprise Risk Management plan. We have also encouraged management to 
designate the risk function as a stand-alone unit with a Head of Risk office reporting to 
the President, consistent with the best practice at other MDBs. 

Effective Management and Governance 

• Results . Status: In November 2010, the AfDB adopted a Bank-wide Results 
Measurement Framework that includes indicators to measure investment operations, 
policy-based operations, regional operations and private sector operations as part of a 
single reporting framework that covers all of the Bank’s interventions. This was a 
significant improvement as it replaced the previous Results Framework, which had 
covered only the concessional AfDF operations. 

• Human Resources Reforms . Status: In December 201 1, the AfDB Board, with our 
support, adopted a new compensation framework. Specific areas of improvement 
include: (1) eliminating a specific salary target as a percentage of World Bank/other 
MDB salaries; (2) adopting broader measures of market competitiveness; and (3) 
strengthening the links between performance and compensation. 
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Transparency and Accountability 

• Disclosure Policy . Status: The AfDB is in the midst of revising its disclosure policy, in 
consultation with external stakeholders, to align with international best practices. 
Adoption of the new policy is expected in mid-20 12. We anticipate that the new policy 
will include a shift from a “positive list” approach, in which disclosure is considered 
exceptional, to a “negative list” approach, in which disclosure is considered the norm. 

The new policy is also expected to set deadlines for responding to requests for 
information and establish an appeals process for requests that are denied. 

• De Facto Government Policy . Status: In late 20 1 0, the Bank adopted a policy on how 
the Bank would engage with countries when de facto governments take control, in line 
with best practice established by the World Bank. 

Focus on Core Mission 

• Long-Term Strategy . Status: Bank management has engaged a team of external experts 
to help develop a Long-Term Strategy covering the period 2013-2022. The team has 
been working intensively with AfDB staff and conducting outreach meetings with 
representatives of government, the private sector, civil society, and academia. In 
addition, the AfDB is conducting outreach via its web site 

( http://www.afdb. 0 rg/en/c 0 nsultations/afdb-gr 0 uDS-l 0 ng-term-strategv/I . Management 
intends to finalize the Long-Term Strategy in late 201 2. 

Asian Development Bank 

The AsDB agreed to a set of reforms in the context of the GCI to support improved governance, 

efficiency, and delivery of assistance to its developing member countries. Information on the 

GCI can be viewed here: http://beta.adb.org/publications/series/in-focus. Key elements are: 

Sound Finances: 

• Risk Management . Status: The AsDB has elevated the Bank’s risk management function 
to report directly to the President and integrated it into the project preparation phase of 
the Bank’s operations. In addition, the AsDB has significantly upgraded its technical 
capacity by providing additional resources and hiring more qualified personnel. In 2010, 
the AsDB strengthened staffing for private sector operations, public-private partnerships, 
and credit risk management, all of which had been major priorities in our engagement 
with the Bank. These functions accounted for more than one-fifth of the new 2010 hires. 

• Fee-Based Services . Status: The AsDB is developing pilot programs for fee-based 
services to its more advanced developing member countries. Last year, the AsDB Board 
approved a Project Development Facility to allow project preparation and due diligence 
costs, typically funded with technical assistance grant funds, to be funded with loans 
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under this facility. AsDB staff members are now working to introduce the new product 
into country project pipelines. 

Effective Management and Governance 

• Hiunan Resources Reform . Status: The AsDB provided a draft time-bound action plan 
for human resources reform in March 2009 that was finalized in March 2010, In 
addition, management established a Human Resources Committee of the Board in June, 
2009, which has significantly increased Board oversight of the human resources function. 
The Bank is currently implementing the human resources action plan along with its 
“People Strategy,” which wilt consolidate and improve key corporate goals and 
accountability. Finally, the AsDB is taking more aggressive action to recruit a wider 
range of professionals, such as through the use of road-shows targeting a multicultural 
workforce and diverse skill sets, especially within the United States. 

• Safeguard Policy Commitments . Status; A revised safeguard policy became effective in 
January 2010. Tliis new policy has been harmonized with the safeguard policies of other 
MDBs (particularly the World Bank and the International Finance Corporation), and is 
consistent with the Pelosi Amendment. 

Transparency and Accountability 

• Anti-corruntion . Status: The AsDB strengthened its anti-corruption capacity by splitting 
the former Office of the Auditor General into two separate offices in 2009: 1) the Office 
of Anti-Corruption and Integrity; and, 2) the Office of the Auditor General (i.e., internal 
audit). This satisfied a long-sought goal of the United States. 

Sanctions Policy . Status: As the result of an internal review, the AsDB has increased the 
disclosure of its sanctions list to include disclosure to other MDBs, bilateral aid and 
executing agencies, and members of the Board of Directors. On April 9, 2010, the AsDB 
signed the joint agreement on cross-debarment with the other MDBs. Currently a 
complete list of firms and individuals that have violated the terms of their debarrment or 
whose current location cannot be identified can be found on the AsDB’s website. The 
AsDB and other MDBs are working together to coordinate mutual enforcement of 
debarment decisions. 

• Audit Reform . Status: In September 2010 the AsDB Board, upon the recommendation 
of the Audit Committee of the Board, adopted formal principles for the selection of the 
outside auditor. 

Inter-American Development Bank 

As a key element of the GCI for the IDB, the U.S. Governor succeeded in securing a strong 

institutional reform agenda, which includes the reforms outlined below. In March 2013, the 

Independent Evaluator will deliver a report assessing the extent to which the Bank has fulfilled 
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these mandates. For the IDE’s own characterization of the full list of reforms, see the following 
link: httD://idbdocs.iadb.org/wsdocs/getdocument.aspx?docnum=35291 148 . 

Sound Finances 

• Income Management Model . Status: The IDE has fully implemented its commitment to 
adopt a comprehensive income management model that allocates income and adjusts loan 
pricing to cover: (1) the Eank’s complete lending and grant programs, (2) minimum 
annual transfers of $200 million to the grant facility for Haiti, (3) a capital accumulation 
rule that preserves the financial soundness of the Eank, (4) all administrative expenses, 
and (5) requirements of the Capital Adequacy Policy. Under this model, decisions on 
budget, programming and loan charges will all be made simultaneously. 

Effective Management and Governance 

• Development Effectiveness . Status: In 201 1, the Eoard of Directors approved anew 
development effectiveness matrix for all project loans, which will greatly improve the 
Eank’s ability to measure the success of its programs. In addition, under the Eank’s 
guidelines, only projects that meet quantitative minimum development effectiveness 
threshold can be brought forward to the Eoard of Executive Directors. 

• Safeguards . Status: An independent advisory board submitted a report on the Eank’s 
environmental and social standards in February 201 1, which concluded that the IDE’s 
policies were adequate and no policy revisions were needed. In mid 2012, Management 
is expected to present to the Board of Directors a comprehensive response to the 
additional recommendations made by the Independent Advisory Group (lAG) report, 
which focused on strengthening implementation and mainstreaming sustainability. 

Transparency and Accountability 

• Disclosure . Status: On January 1, 2011, the Bank implemented a new disclosure policy 
that is consistent with the highest standards applied by other institutions to include: (1) 
the replacement of a “positive list” of disclosed policies with a limited “negative list,” (2) 
release of Board/Committee minutes, (4) an independent appeals mechanism, (5) 
voluntary disclosure of Executive Director’s statements, and (6) disclosure of project- 
level results. 

• Inspection Meehanism . Status: In September 2010, The IDE Board reformed the Bank’s 
Inspection Mechanism to assure its independence, mandate, and accessibility. The 
reformed Inspeetion Mechanism is in place and the corresponding new policies in effect. 
As a result, stakeholders are able to ensure that all of the Bank’s projects meet the 
standards set by its own polieies, a vital element of accountability. 
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Focus on Core Mission 

o Institutional Priorities . Status: In March 2011, the Bank affirmed five institutional 
priorities; (1) reducing poverty and inequality, (2) ensuring sustainable development and 
addressing sustainable energy and climate change, (3) addressing the special needs of the 
poorest countries, (4) promoting regional integration, and (5) fostering development 
through the private sector. To institutionalize these priorities, the IDB Board approved 
sector strategies and notional lending targets in December 2011 for: ( 1 ) regional 
integration infrastructure and technical assistance, (2) better education performance, (3) 
broader private sector access to finance, particularly for SMEs, (4) renewable energy, and 
(5) climate change adaptation and mitigation. Further, Management has integrated the 
notional lending targets into performance evaluations and budgeting policies. 

World Bank 

A matrix of key World Bank GCI reform commitments, as well as other information about the 

GCI, can be found at the following link: 

http://siteresources.worldbank.org/DEVCOMMINT/Documentation/22885417/DC2011- 

OOOStE'IModemization.Ddf . Some key elements are: 

Sound Finances 

• Financial framework . Status: World Bank Management has adopted a new financial 
framework that makes major financial decisions on budget, pricing and net income 
transfers at one time in the fiscal year. This is an important improvement over previous 
practice, which was to consider these matters separately. In addition, the World Bank 
has increased rates on loans with longer term maturities. As a result, loan prices now 
cover a larger share of the World Bank’s administrative budget. 

Effective Management and Governance 

• Human resources . Status: The Bank has adopted human resource reforms to more 
strongly link the performance evaluation process to reflect results. 

• Results . Status: Begirming in September 2011, the Bank began reporting on 
performance and development results across the institution through its Corporate 
Scorecard. The Corporate Scorecard uses an integrated results and performance 
framework, which is organized in a four-fier structure that groups indicators along the 
results chain. Two of the tiers track elements of development results (Tiers I and II), and 
the other two capture elements of performance (Tiers III and IV). The Corporate 
Scorecard monitors, at an aggregate level, whether the Bank is functioning efficiently and 
adapting itself successfully (Tier fV), and whether it is managing its operations and 
services effectively (Tier III) to support countries in achieving results (Tier II) in the 
context of global development progress and priorities (Tier I). It presents a high-level 
view and is not intended to provide country- or activity-level information. 
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Transparency and Accountability 

• Disclosure . Status: In 2009, the World Bank revised its disclosure policy and set a new, 
high-quality standard among MDBs, including a shift from a “positive list” approach, in 
which disclosure is considered exceptional, to a “negative list” approach, in which 
disclosure is considered the norm. Other important policy changes include: 1) the 
creation of a formal, independent appeals process, through which members of the public 
can seek disclosure if they believe it has been wrongfully denied; 2) a commitment to 
release significant policy documents and certain project documents to the public at the 
same time that they are released to the Bank board; and 3) a commitment to develop a 
system to provide project progress reports that permit recourse for affected parties who 
are concerned about project implementation impacts. 

Focus on Core Missions 

• Comparative advantage . Status: The Bank has developed and is now implementing a 
strategy that addresses the Bank’s comparative advantages for supporting poverty 
reduction and economic development, including global public goods. Internal resources 
will be aligned to support the strategy, and management has agreed to implement a 
corporate scorecard to assess the Bank’s performance. Examples of how these 
commitments translate into programmatic commitments include: 

o The Bank has doubled lending to renewable energy and energy efficiency projects in 
the last two years, and expects to see continued rapid escalation of lending to clean 
sources of energy from its own resources and through trust funds that the Bank 
administers. 

o The Bank plans to double lending to agriculture in the next three years. 

European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

In May 2010, the EBRD Board of Governors agreed to a capital increase of $14 billion (€10 

billion) to respond to post-crisis demand, largely on terms advocated by the United States. 

Details of the capital increase can be found in the Fourth Capital Resources Review (CRR4) 

2011-2015 at htto://www.ebrd.com/downloads/Dolicies/caDital/ciTl 1 1 5.pdf . 

As part of the capital increase, EBRD members agreed to the following reforms: 
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Sound Finances 

• Capital Policy Framework . Status: The EBRD revised its economic capital policy, 
which provides a formal framework to prudently manage risks, while maintaining the 
Bank’s ‘triple-A’ credit rating. The revised capital policy is aligned with the best 
industry risk Management practices and provides an improved basis for communicating 
to rating agencies the risks faced by the Bank and the available capital maintained against 
those risks. 

Effective Management and Governance 

• Cross-Debarment . Status: The EBRD has joined the multilateral agreement to cross 
debar firms and individuals found to have engaged in wrongdoing in MDB-financed 
development projects. 

• Graduation . Status: EBRD will review its strategy for country graduation and post- 
graduation engagement to check that resources are focused upon high impact transition 
opportunities in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

Transparency and Accountability 

• Enforcement Policy Revision . Status: The EBRD has updated its enforcement policy for 
processing allegations of fraud, corruption, collusion or coercion in relation to activities 
and projects financed from the Bank’s resources. The first proceedings under the Bank’s 
revised Enforcement Policy and Procedures culminated in a decision in July 201 1 to 
debar two companies for a period of three years from any new Bank project. The list of 
all EBRD debarred entities and persons can be found at 
www.ebrd.com/Dages/about/integritv/list.shtml . 

Focus on Core Missions 

• Business Targets . Status: The EBRD approved new business targets that should increase 
the geographic diversification of assets over the 201 1-2014 period and gradually reduce 
the concentration of lending to large borrowers in the former Soviet Union. 
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22. What is the current level of budget support at each Bank? Please compare to prior year 
2 years. 



2009 

2010 

2011 


Amount 

($ billions) 

Amount 

($ billions) 

Amount 

($ billions) 

% of 2011 
Commitments 

African Development Bank 

$3.2 

$0.28 

$1.7 

19.0 

Asian Development Bank 

$6.5 

$1.6 

$0.96 

4.5 

Inter-American Development 
Bank 

$2.7 

$3.7 

$1.7 

16.0 

World Bank 

$18.4 

$22.9 

11.6 

26.8 


Note: The African Development Bank term for budget support is program-based operations, the 
Asian Development Bank term is policy-based lending, the World Bank term is development 
policy operations. The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development does not provide 
budget support. 


23. What level of US assistance in the past 3 years have been provided bilaterally to foreign 
countries in order for them to repay the MDBs? Please provide a chart, the year funds 
were provided, and a description of debt paid off. 

[Answer provided by the State Department] 

The purpose of cash transfers (versus other options) is to provide budget support in the pursuit of 
U.S. foreign policy objectives. Each cash transfer is generally linked to a specific purpose which 
can range from payment of debt, to the purchase of commodities, or payment of MDB debt. The 
purpose is negotiated and targeted to where there is an ability to have effective oversight. The 
payment of MDB debt is one of our preferred uses since we can easily monitor and confirm that 
our funds were used for their intended purpose. Regardless of the precise use, any cash transfer 
provides some fiscal support, to the extent it offsets expenses. Cash transfers are usually tied to 
policy considerations and often reforms we want to see. 

One example of using a cash transfer to service MDB debt in the last three years was the 
Lebanon cash transfer. In that operation, funds were transferred in 2008 and 2009 to pay for the 
servicing of World Bank debt. We have also provided a cash transfer to Jordan annually as part 
of our bilateral assistance package. One category of debt that Jordan’s cash transfer can be used 
to pay includes (both current and refinanced) debt owed to multilateral financial institutions such 
as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD). Payments from the cash transfer program are prioritized to first meet any 
debt owed to the USG and to then pay debt owed to multilateral financial institutions. 

Cash transfers constitute an important tool to support transitioning countries while they are 
dealing with fiscal strain, as do loan guarantees and debt relief 
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24. For the World Bank, please list the 10 largest recipient countries of budget support, or 
DPLs, in 2011. Please provide a corresponding narrative of each country’s adherence 
to the 2004 World Bank operational policy for DPLs. 

The top 10 recipients of World Bank DPLs in FYl 1 are listed in the table below. All borrowers 
that seek approval for DPLs must show that they are in compliance with the 2004 DPL policy. 
After the project is approved, the Bank creates an “Interim Completion Report” that assesses the 
DPLs’ success rate and compliance with policies during implementation, including the 2004 
DPL. As the DPLs approved in FYl 1 do not yet have Interim Completion Reports, it is not yet 
possible to provide a corresponding narrative on compliance with the 2004 DPL policy. 
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The Bank is also currently conducting a review of development policy lending, expected to be 
completed in FY13, which will assess compliance from a macro-level. 


Country 

Top DPL Recipients 
(FYll) 

(Dollars in millions) 

1 . Brazil 

$1,530 

2. Mexico 

$1,153 

3, Thailand 

$1,000 

4. Indonesia 

$800 

5. Turkey 

$700 

6. Peru 

$575 

7. Tunisia 

$550 

8. Morocco 

$480 

9. Vietnam 

$450 

10. Ghana 

$272 


25, For the IDB, please list the 10 largest recipient countries of budget support, or policy- 
based loans. Please provide a corresponding narrative of each country’s adherence to 
the 2005 formal guidelines for such lending. 


2011 Program 

Country 

Policy Based Loans 
(PBLs) 

(dollars in millions) 

1. Colombia 

$420 

2. Trinidad & Tobago 

$240 

3. Dominican Republic 

$200 

4. Peru 

$125 


$110 


$100 

7. El Salvador 

$100 

8. Honduras 

$80 

9. Barbados 

$70 

1 0. Bolivia 

$62 
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In accordance with the IDE’s 2005 Guidelines for PBLs, all countries have undergone fiduciary 
capacity assessments. In addition, prior to awarding each PEL, the IDB determined that the 
country’s macroeconomic policy framework was appropriate based on written assessments from 
IMF or Article IV IMF assessments. 


26. For the AfDB, please list the 10 largest recipient countries of budget support, or policy- 
based loans. Please give an update on the AfDB’s new operational policy governing 
budget support and how each country’s portfolio will be revised to adhere to this new 
policy. 


Country 

2011 Program 
Loans/Grants 
(dollars in millions) 

1 . Tunisia 

$500 

1 , Morocco 

$293 

1 . Tanzania 

$154 

1 . Ghana 

$108 

I. Mozambique 

$92 

1 . Burkina Faso 

$77 

1. Rwanda 

$69 

1 . Cote d’Ivoire 

$54 

1. Mali 

$51 

1 . Senegal 

$42 


(Note: original figures are in SDR and converted above using the end-201 1 rate of $1. 54/SDR) 

The new operational policy governing Program-Based Operations (PBOs) seeks to clarify the 
eligibility criteria for budget support (including requirements for fiduciary diagnostics), establish 
a stronger framework for measuring results fi-om PBOs, and better integrate PBOs into the 
AfDB’s areas of comparative advantage, including infrastructure. The policy retains the 25 
percent cap on concessional African Development Fund resources devoted to budget support 
and, as such, we do not expect this policy to result in significant changes in budget support as a 
portion of country portfolios. The policy sets forth an expectation that recipient countries should 
demonstrate budget transparency and reconfirms the requirement that countries show a positive 
trajectory in improving public financial management. 

Asian Development Bank 

27. Please provide updated estimates of lending to China by the Asian Development Bank. 

AsDB non-concessional sovereign loan approvals for China slightly exceeded $1,4 billion in 
2011, representing about 13.5 percent of the total. AsDB’s lending operations in China have 
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undergone significant strategic reorientation in recent years, as large-scale lending to the 
transportation sector has declined and inclusive development projects in the energy, urban 
development, natural resource, and agriculture sectors have increased. In addition, more than 90 
percent of AsDB’s lending operations are now focused on the lesser-developed central, western, 
and northeastern regions. 


28. Please update estimates of Bank lending to China with China’s contributions to the 
Bank. 

AsDB non-concessional sovereign loan approvals for China slightly exceeded $1.4 billion in 
2011, representing about 13.5 percent of the total. In that same year, China made non- 
concessional sovereign loan principal payments to the AsDB of nearly $360 million, accounting 
for 14 percent of such payments. China also made interest payments to the AsDB of nearly $160 
million in 2011, representing about 24 percent of the Bank’s $650 million in revenues from non- 
concessional loans. In addition, China’s contribution to the fifth General Capital Increase was 
approximately $5.5 billion in total capital, $220 million of which was paid-in, and the rest 
callable. China’s contribution to the eleventh replenishment of the Asian Development Fund 
was $45 million. 


29. What percentage of AsDB funding is subject to international competitive bidding? 
How does this compare to the previous 2 years? 

AsDB procurement statistics are compiled based on project procurement budgets, which are 
funded through AsDB loans. According to these statistics, 68.6 percent of 201 1 procurement 
budget expenditures were subject to international competitive bidding. That number was 65.1 
percent in 2010 and 69.8 percent in 2009. When procurement budget expenditures subject to 
national competitive bidding are added to the above, over 90 percent of 2009-2011 procurement 
budget expenditures were subject to either international or national competitive bidding. 
However, whether these project procurement budget expenditures are subject to international 
competitive bidding, national competitive bidding or a different method, the procurement must 
be open to all AsDB member countries, including the United States. 


30. Has the AsDB begun posting audited accounts of its sovereign projects? 

Under the AsDB’s revised Public Communications Policy, which took effect on April 2, 2012, 
the Bank will begin posting on its website the full annual audited project accounts for sovereign 
projects. As this new disclosure requirement applies to projects whose loans become effective 
after the revised Public Communications Policy went into effect, and given the time required for 
project processing and loan provision, AsDB expects that these audited project accounts will 
begin being posted as early as April 2013. To ensure compliance with the revised policy, AsDB 
has conducted briefings on the subject to all Regional Departments and Resident Missions. 
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31. Please provide detail on what steps the AsDB is taking with respect to its review of the 
Translation Framework? 

As part of its Translation Framework review, AsDB does not anticipate introducing any major 
changes to the 2007 Translation Framework. Rather, AsDB is focusing principally on the 
resources needed to implement the Framework going forward. This is particularly important in 
light of the new, more extensive translation requirements contained in the revised Public 
Communications Policy. AsDB expects to complete the review by early June 2012. 


32. How well is the AsDB’s whistleblower policy implemented? Please be specific about 
any concerns by Treasury. 

Based on feedback from AsDB staff and management, we believe that the AsDB Whistleblower 
Policy is functioning satisfactorily. We note that over the last five years, the Office of 
Accountability and Integrity (OAl) received, on average, about 200 registered complaints each 
year. During this period, there were six specific requests for “Whistleblower Protection,” and 
retaliation was not at issue in any of the cases. In one case, the ensuing investigation revealed 
that the allegations made by the employee were false. In another case, an employee unhappy 
with his superior requested whistleblower protection. However, because his complaint did not 
allege that adverse action was taken against him in response to his reports of misconduct, this 
employee did not qualify for “Whistleblower Protection.” The four remaining cases are ongoing, 
but no concerns about retaliation have been raised. We will continue to assess implementation of 
this policy to ensure that it meets the high standards that we expect from all multilateral 
development banks. 


33. The latest report submitted to the Committee on the reforms of the Asian Development 
Bank mentions no developments in the area of transparency for budget support 
recipients (paragraph 5). Is Treasury satisfied with the level of transparency provided? 
Is no further improvement needed? 

We believe that important progress is being made in the area of transparency for budget support 
recipients. We noted in our December 201 1 GCI Report that, prior to seeking Board approval 
for budget support (/.e., policy-based) loans, the AsDB prepares risk assessments and risk 
management plans for potential borrowers. These assessments and plans analyze financial 
management systems, with particular emphasis on the strength of procurement processes and 
anti-corruption controls. Under the recently-revised Public Communications Policy, the full 
governance risk assessments (which cover the above-mentioned risk assessment and risk 
management plans) that are used to prepare country partnership strategies are made public, 
subject to very limited exceptions. In those instances where a limited exception is warranted, a 
summary of the governance risk assessment will be disclosed. 

In addition, those elements of a budget support recipient’s development expenditure program 
that are supported by AsDB budget support are disclosed in a development policy letter. 

Further, the indicative costs of these elements are presented in the Report and Recommendation 
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of the President for the specific budget support loan. Under the revised Public Communications 
Policy, the AsDB will post the Report and Recommendations of the President relating to each 
budget support loan on its website at the time of its circulation to the Board, subject to 
concurrence of the member country regarding the simultaneous disclosure. If the member 
country does not consent to such early disclosure, the Report and Recommendation of the 
President will be posted on the AsDB website upon its approval by the Board. 


Inter-American Development Bank 

34. What is the status of the implementation of the Global Compliance Services 
recommendations? Please be specific. 

See table at Annex 2 (current as of April 6, 2012). 


35. Has the Code of Ethics at the IDB been suspended at any point in the past 18 months? 

There has not been a suspension during the last 18 months, nor at any other time since the 
current Code of Ethics and Professional Conduct was adopted in 2007. 


36. What percentage of IDB funding is subject to international competitive bidding? How 
does this compare to the previous 2 years? 

In 2011, 61 percent of the dollar amount of the contracts from investment project loans were 
awarded under International Competitive Bidding (ICB). For the years 2010 and 2009, the 
percentage of contracts awarded under ICB for investment loans were 65 percent and 70 percent 
respectively. 


37. What is the level of funding committed by donors for the Crossroads Fund? 

Including the $5 million commitment from the United States, Crossroads has received 
commitments of $22 million. Other contributing countries include Canada ($10 million), 
Mexico ($3 million), Spain ($2 million), and Colombia ($2 million). 


38. Please list any projects funded by the Crossroads Fund to date. 

The Fund is not yet active. The Fund is expected to become operational this summer. 
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World Bank 

Procurement: 

39. What percentage of IBRD and IDA funding is subject to international competitive 
bidding? 

Please see response to question 40, below. 

40. What percentage of IBRD and IDA funding is subject to local systems procurement? 

Out of all IBRD/IDA commitments, approximately 30 percent are disbursed through contract 
awards for investment lending that are subject to International Competitive Bidding (ICB) as 
defined in the Bank’s Procurement and Consultants Guidelines. ICB remains the Bank’s 
procurement method of choice for procuring high-value goods, works, and non-consultant 
services, and in the case of large and complex contracts. 

Development policy lending (budget support), which accounts for an average of about 30 percent 
of IBRD/IDA commitments, is subject to the borrowing country’s national/local procurement 
systems. The Bank’s Procurement and Consultants Guidelines do not apply to development 
policy lending. 

The remaining amount, approximately 40 percent of IBRD/IDA commitments, which are also for 
investment lending operations, involve a large number of smaller value contracts or involve 
special circumstances and use other specified procurement methods provided for in the Bank’s 
guidelines (e.g.. National Competitive Bidding, Shopping, Community Driven Development, 
Limited International Bidding, Financial Intermediaries, and a number of different methods for 
selection of consultants). All contracts financed through investment lending operations are 
subject to the Bank’s Procurement and Consultant Guidelines, which promote strong standards 
for open, transparent and competitive procurement. The Bank’s guidelines prohibit restrictions 
based on nationality. 


Percent of 
Commitments 

Commitment Type 

Procurement 

30 

Development Policy Lending 
(Budget Support) 

National/Local Systems 

30 

Investment Lending 
(ICB) 

World Bank Procurement and 
Consultants Guidelines 

40 

Investment Lending 
(Non-ICB) 

World Bank Procurement and 
Consultants Guidelines 


41. Please describe fully the World Bank’s review of its procurement policy. Which 
countries initiated this review? 
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World Bank management initiated this review of the Bank’s current approach to procurement 
policy, which has previously been amended, but not comprehensively reviewed, since the 
founding of the Bank. The review was launched at a Board Committee meeting on February 29, 
2012. The current scope of the review is Bank-only, but several shareholders, including the 
United States, have urged that it be more comprehensive (e.g., to include IFC, MIGA and Bank 
trust funds.) 

Management’s proposal is for a two-phase review over a two-year timeline. The first phase will 
be completed by about December 2012 and is intended to identify the areas where changes to the 
Bank’s procurement policy may be needed. The identification of specific issues to be addressed 
will be based on the results of consultations with stakeholders and international experts, analyses 
of the Bank’s procurement track record, and benchmarking with other organizations. During the 
second phase, beginning in early 2013, management will present a draft of the revised statement 
of operational policies and accompanying procedures for Board consideration. Management’s 
expectation is that a final revised policy statement will likely not be completed before the end of 
2013 and could require several iterations. 

Management plans to post the discussion documents on its web site in May 2012. Wide 
consultations with stakeholders are planned and will include the private sector, other MDBs, 
borrowers, and donors. 

International Finance Corporation (IFC) 

42. Please describe current measures taken by the IFC to implement the IFC Sustainability 
Framework. 

The IFC’s revised Sustainability Framework was launched in 201 1 after an extensive 18-month 
global consultation, and entered into force in January of this year. The IFC has provided 
extensive Guidance Notes for implementation, which are published on its website. The IFC has 
also conducted substantial training on the new Framework. 


43. What was the 2011 level of financing provided by the IFC to private equity funds and 
for what purpose? Please be specific and descriptive. 

In FY 201 1, the IFC provided $574 million in financing to private equity funds. The IFC 
continued its strategy of selectively utilizing private equity as an instrument for promoting 
poverty reduction. A commonly used tool for promoting leverage in IFC’s investments, private 
equity is used for SME lending, financial sector support, and other sectors that require long term 
investments, such as regional infrastructure. 

As a recent example, in March 2012, the IFC invested $ 1 0 million in a private equity fund in 
Haiti that will support small and medium businesses crucial to job creation and economic 
growth. The fund will seek to invest in sectors such as low- and medium-income housing, 
construction, agribusiness, and hospitality. The fund is also expected to work to enhance 
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corporate governance and environmental and social standards and practices of its portfolio 
companies. 


44. Do any poverty alleviation or development benchmarks have to be met by private 
equity funds before they receive IFC financing? 

IFC investments promote poverty alleviation and development by strengthening the private 
sector and stimulating economic growth. Although the IFC does not require the investment 
proposals it receives to outline expected contributions to poverty alleviation, the IFC does 
monitor the development impact of investments in private equity funds using its Development 
Outcome Tracking System (DOTS). Moreover, all private equity funds have to comply with the 
IFC’s environmental and social standards throughout their fiill portfolios. 


Global Environment Facility (GEF) 

45. Please provide a list of implementers of GEF funding and the level of funding received 
from the GEF in 2011. 

The table below lists total GEF funding transferred to implementing agencies in 201 1. 


2011 GEF Funding by Implementing Agency 

Implementing Agency 

Total GEF Project 
Resources S 

United Nations Development 
Program 

350,064,052 

World Bank 


United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization 

65,107,759 


56,275,802 


35,852,769 


20,920,000 



International Fund for Agricultural 

Development 


European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

4,785,000 
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46. What is the official position of the USG regarding future availabilities and policies on 
the use of DDT in malaria endemic countries? 

Please note that the Treasur)' Department has consulted with USAID on the answer to this 
question and question 47 below. 

DDT should remain available for malaria control in malaria endemic countries until other 
effective and cost-efficient alternatives are available. 


47. How docs Treasurv' justify the GEF’s funding of the Stockholm campaign for DDT 
elimination w hen malaria endemic countries arc calling for increased freedom to use 
DDT in national malaria programs? 

Consistent with the Ij.S. position, the Stockholm Convention provides for the continued public 
health use of DDT in malaria endemic countries until other effective alternatives are available, 
fhe Stockholm Convention recognizes DD T availability is important for selective use in some 
malaria endemic countries. The Stockholm Convention’s Annex li, Part 11 restricts the 
production and use of DDT to only those uses for disease vector control consistent with 
recommendations by the World Health Organization, US(i Agencies continue to work with 
vector control manufacturers and technical working groups (e.g., the Innovative Vector Control 
Consortium) to promote innovation and alternatives to DDT, in recognition of the eventual and 
complete phase out of DDT in the early 202()s, as called for in the Stockholm Convention. 


P4R 

48. The 5% cap agreed to for the PforR pilot project amounts to what level of financing in 
absolute dollars? 

Total IBRD lending commitments in FY12 are expected to reach between $18.8 billion and 
$23.0 billion. Total IDA commitments are expected to reach between $15.6 billion and $17.5 
billion in FY 1 2. Under the 5 percent lending cap, total PforR lending could amount to between 
$1.7 billion and $2,0 billion in FY!2. 


49. Have there been any applicants to date for PforR financing? Who arc they and for 
what level and types of funding? 

A number of countries have expressed interest in PforR financing, but no requests for approvals 
have been brought (o the Ifoard. We expect management to seek approval for the first PforR 
programs in Morocco and Nepal, before the end of Bank Fiscal Year 2012 (June 30, 2012). 
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50. Have any other MDBs proposed a similar lending instrument? 

Between 2003 and 2009, the IDB piloted a similaj- lending instrument that disbursed against 
outcome achievement, The instrument did not generate significant demand from borrowers and 
w'as discontinued. There have not been any uses of this instrument since 2009, 


51. What i.s the World Bank’s co.st estimate for initiating PforR? How large a staff will be 
needed? 


Management has not asked the Board for any additional administrative budget or staff for the 
introduction of PforR. As for the administrative costs of specific PforR operations, past 
experience with operations that had PforR-type features is that, on average, they did not have 
higher administrative costs than standard investment lending operations. As the Bank proceeds 
with impienientation, we will be monitoring the administrative costs of PforR. 


52. Will there be clear eligibility .standards applied to determine which countric.s may or 
may not participate in PforR? 

In determining whether a country should borrow from the Bank under a PforR program, the 
Bank will assess whether it.s procurement and financial management systems, as well as 
environmental and social safeguards, can provide reasonable assurance that the PforR program 
would achieve its intended results. For instance, in assessing a country's public financial 
management systems the Bank will consider whether: 

(a) from a procurement perspective, there are reasonable (i) arrangements for planning 
and budgeting; (it) procurement rules that are easily accessible to the public; (iii) 
capacity for contract management and administration; (iv) complaint mechanisms, 
including clarity on how they arc utilized; and (v) systems for Program oversight and 
conlTol; and 

(b) from a financial management perspective, (i) the budgeted expenditures are realistic, 
prepared w'ith due regard to relevant policies, and executed in an orderly and 
predictable manner; (ii) reasonable records are maintained and financial reports 
produced and disseminated for decision-making, management, and reporting; (iii) 
adequate funds are available to finance the program; (iv) there are reasonable controls 
over program ftinds; and (v) independent audit arrangements are in place. 

The Bank's assessments of a country’s systems and safeguards will be made publicly available, 
if the Bank determines that these systems and safeguards are not sufficient, then it may provide 
technical assistance to improve institutional capacity or, if the deficiencies are significant, decide 
to proce.ss the PforR program as an investment lending grant or loan. 
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Climate Change [•'unds 


53. Please provide a list of all donors and levels of contribution to the Strategic Climate 
Fund in 2011 at the World Bank. 

The table below lists all Strategic Climate Fund (SCF) donors and their contributions in 201 1 
and cumulative contributions. No donors have provided loans to the SCF. 


Strategic Climate FTind Donors 

Donor 

$ Value (M) of 
contribution in 201 i 

CumnJative Value 
($M) contribution 
since SCF inception 
through end 2011 

Australia 

31 

69 

Canada 

0 

84 

Denmark 

0 

36| 

Gennany 

0 

41 

.lapan 

0 

147 

Korea 

3 

6 

Netherlands 

76 

76 

Norway 

0 

144 

Spain 

30 

30 

Switzerland 

0 

20 

Sweden 

15 

15 

United Kingdom 

92 

582 

United States 

50 

182 


54. Please provide a list of all projects, level of funding, and country for which the Strategic 
Climate Fund and Clean Technology Fund provided financing in 2011. Please designate 
whether any funds were provided in the form of a loan. 

Please see Annex 3 listing all approved projects for the Clean Technology Fund (CTF) and the 
Strategic Climate Fund. 

Please note that for the CTF almost all funds are provided as concessional loans; grants are 
typically used for small project preparation grants in the CTF. For the Strategic Climate Fund, 
the type of funding is broken out in Table 3 for each project. 
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55. Please describe the status of current negotiations to establish a Green Climate Fund at 
the UN, 


In December 20 1 1, the Conference of the Parties of the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (IJNFCCC) decided to establish a Green Climate Fund (GCF). This 
Decision contained some preliminary GCF design elements, but the future Board of the GCF still 
has a great number of decisions to make on how the GCF will be structured befoi'e it can begin to 
receive or disburse funds for programs or projects. Countries are now determining which 24 
country parties w'ill be members of the Board of the GCF. 'Hie United States will likely secure a 
seat on the Board. Assuming Ffoard membership is resolved soon, the Board currently intends to 
meet for the first time June or Jii!y,2012 and plans to meet one or two more times in 2012 prior 
to the next LiNFCCC Conference of the Parties at the end of this year. 


56. What is the future plan for the Strategic Climate Fund and the Clean Technology Fund 
after creation of a Green Climate Fund? Will the US receive any funds when this 
happens? Will any other country' receive their contributions back? 

Once the Green Climate Fund is succes-sfully operational, the Strategic Climate Fund and the 
Clean Technology Fund are planned to sunset Donor countries, including the United States, that 
contributed to these funds in the form of grants would not receive any funds back, as the funds 
have already been programmed. Donor countries that contributed in the form of loans would 
decide whether their funds should be returned or rolled over into another fund. 


57. What is the statu.s of efforts to establish immunity for this fund as part of the UN, 
thereby shielding the Fund from the legal process in countries w here it operates? 

The Green Climate Fund will be established under the laws of a host country and will not be part 
of the UN. 'Ilie host country has not yet been chosen, and developing the privilges immunities 
will depend, in part, on this selection. We believe that certain privileges and immunities are 
important for funding institutions like the GCF to protect taxpayer resources and to ensure that 
these institution, s are able to carry out their operations around the W'orld, Most funding 
institutions in which the United States participates, such as the Global Fund for HIV/AIDS, 
Malaria, and Tuberculosis and the World Bank Group, have specified privileges and immunities. 


58. What is the expected annual budget for the Secretariat of the Green Climate Fund and 
how will funds be contributed? 


The budget for the Secretariat of the Green Climate Fund has not been determined. Funds or in- 
kind contributions would be contributed by donor countries. 
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59. What is the source of funds for the establishment of the Green Climate Fund 
secretariat? 


A number of donor countries have come forward with contributions to cover the cost of the 
interim secretariat, which are currently estimated at $5.5 million through .lime 2013. The IJ.S. 
was able to use $600,000 in State Department appropriated funds that had been previously 
allocated to support the UNFCCC to provide limited support to the interim secretariat. Sources 
for the establishment of the Green Climate Fund permanent secretariat have not yet been 
identified. 


African Development Bank 


60. Please give an update on the development of the Bank’s Long Term Strategy. Once 
final, how docs Treasuiy expect the AfDB to change its business? 

The AIDB is currently developing a long-term strategy covering the period 2013-2022. The 
Bank has engaged a high level panel of experts, and is conducting outreach meetings with 
representatives of government, the private sector, civil society and academia. In addition, the 
AfDB is conducting outreach via its web site ( http://www.afdh.org/en/'consultations/'afdb-grotip s- 
long-lei'm-strategy/ f. The goal is to have the LTS finalized by the end of 2012. 

While it is still early in the process of developing the LTS, Treasury expects that it will build on 
the discipline and focus of the AlDB’s 2008-20 1 2 Medium Term Strategy (MT S), which 
emphasized infrastructure, private .sector, economic governance and vocational/higher education. 
We are looking for the L TS to fiirthcr develop the cross-cutting theme of regional integration, 
also found in the MTS, and to incorporate lessons learned from experience in North Africa on 
inclusive growth. 


61. Please explain in detail the efforts by the AfDB to manage its risks as agreed to by 
Management in March 2011. 

The AfDB’s etTorts to strengthen risk management are ongoing. Recent progress includes a 
revised definition of the Bank’s “risk appetite” and a new capital adequacy framework that sets 
limits on the amount of risk capital allocated to different activities (e.g., sovereign and non- 
sovereign lending). 

The AfDB has also strengthened its operational risk management framework, which incorporates 
stress testing of the AtDB’s risk capital based on different stress events, such as credit 
downgrades or defaults of major borrowers. 

Looking ahead, we are urging the A1T)B to follow through on its plans to (t) develop a robust 
risk reporting system; (2) elevate the AfDB’s risk function; (3) operationalize the Credit Risk 
Committee; and (4) develop an enterprise risk management framework. 
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62 . How does the Bank translate the adoption Results Management Framework into 
actually achieving results? What percentage of projects at the Bank are achieving 
intended results? Is the Bank considered more or less effective now that results can he 
measured as of 2010? 


The Results Management Framework (RMF) is a learning and accountability tool intended to 
change the incentives and culture of the Bank away from a focus on loan approvals and toward a 
focus on results achieved. Key elements of the RMF include project completion and project 
supervision reports that assess results at the project level (anti are subsequently aggregated at the 
sector level). The Bank’s Operations Evaluation Group (OPEV) independently verifies the 
project completion reports through desk reviews. 

The AIT)B reviews progress on results in its Annual Development Effectiveness Review 
(ADER), produced for the first time in 201 1. In 2012, the ADER will be presented to AIDB 
Governors at the Annual Meeting, further enhancing its visibility. 

The AfDB’s Office of Quality and Results, established in 2008 at the urging of the United States, 
is a focal point for ensuring that lessons learned from results reporting is reflected in project 
design. 

This office reported that 70 percent of projects completed in 201 1 were rated “good” or “very 
good” on overall project outcomes, based on data in project completion reports that were verified 
by OPEV. This is up from 67 percent in 2010. 


North American nevelonnicnt Bank (NAPBank) 

63. What was the 20 1 1 operating income earnetl by the NADBank, what were the 201 1 
overhead costs, w hat is the current level of outstanding loans and guarantees, and what 
IS the number of employees for fiscal years 2011, estimated for 2012, and projected for 
2013? 

The table below provides the requested data for FY201 1, estimated FY2012 figures and the 
projected FY201 3 figures. Note that the operating income in FY201 1 is higher than normal due 
to tbreigii exchange gains (of approximately US$8 million) from a prepayment of a peso loan 
(approximately US$1 00 million) and a gain in hedge income (US$1 million). As a result, the 
operating income in FY2012 is anticipated to drop down to norma! levels - $15,3 million 
(compared to $12.4 million in FY2008 and $17.3 million in FY2009). 
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Year : FY2011 FYKHl (e) FY2013 (p) 


Operating income (before program 
activities)* 

$23,503,136 

$15,336,099 

$16,003,406 

Overhead Costs * 

$1,737,966 

$1,828,94! 

n/a 

Outstanding loans & guaranfee.s 

$427,750,111 

$611,133,394 

$7 i 5,052,706 

Employees 

54 

55 

56 


* Operating Net Income (before program activities) is Total Revenues Less Non-Cash Revenues, 
interest Expense, and Operating Budget. 

Overhead Cost is Operating Budget less Direct Expenses. This year, instead of a general 
departmental overview, N.ADB completed a detailed analysis to determine overhead costs at an 
individual staff level and will employ this method going forward. 


64. What is the balance of the special reserv e and what transactions were made from the 
Special Re,servc in 2011? 

The special reserve is equivalent to three percent of the balance ofdisbursed loans, one percent 
of the undisbursed loan commitments, and three percent of the balance of guarantees, if any. 

The special reserve is estab]i.shed by transfers from retained earnings. Amounts in the special 
reserve are to be used to pay costs tissociafed with the enforcement of the Bank’s rights under its 
loan and guaranty agreements, and to offset losses on any loan or guaranty. 

In 201 1, the balance for the special reserve was $13,454,495. From 12/31/2010 to 12/31/2011, 
the special reserve decreased by $1.1 million due to a prepayment of a peso loan, which lowered 
the loans outstanding from $14.1 million (end 2010) to $12.8 million (end 201 1). No special 
reserve funds have been u.sed to enforce rights under its loan agreements or offset loan losses 
since the Bank’s inception. 
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65. Ten percent of NADBank funds were required to be used by the Community 

Adjustment and Investment Program (CAIP), a domestic program run by the U.S. 
Department of TreasuiT. What were the unobligated and unexpended balances of the 
CAIP at the end of FY! 1? How many employees are paid for out of CAIP funding? 
Please detail CAIP funds spent in FYH, estimated for FY12, and projected for FY 13. 

The CAIP available balance that is unobligated and unspent as of December 201 1 was 
$4,407,854. For FY! I , the CAIP approved $778,345 in grants and .$33,443 to support ,SBA- 
giiaranteed eligible loans, in Calendar Year (CY) 2011, total operating expenses were $361,341, 
including $33 1,407 in salaries and benefits and $29,934 in other administrative costs. Operating 
expenses for CY 2012 expenses are projected at $325,900. CY 2013 expenses have not yet been 
projected. 

A total of 1 .6 full time equivalent employees are paid from CAIP funding, in addition to a pro 
rata share of the NADB’s adminisitrative/operating expenses (for example, for technical support 
and accounting). 


Technical Assistance 

66. Please detail the level of transfers to this account in FY 1 1, estimated in FY 12 and 
projected in FYIS. 

As show'n in Annex 4, the Office of Technical Assistance (OTA) receives funding from a variety 
of sources. These sources include a direct appropriation ~ Treasiiry International Affairs 
Technical A.ssistance or TtATA - as well a,s transfers from other USG agencies, primarily the 
Department of State and USAID, On occasion, OT A has received funding from partner 
countries to support specific engagements in those countries. 


67. How many personal services contractors (PSCs) were employed by OTA in fiscal year 
2011 and in which countries? How many FTF.s? 

The Office of Technical Assistance (OTA) utilizes personal services contractors (PSCs), who 
enter into contracts with the U.S. Department of the Treasury, to conduct technical as.sistance 
projects. OTA has 191 active PSC advisors. Of this total, approximately 50 are re,sident 
advisors assigned to work and live in a partner country, typically for a period of two to three 
years. Approximately 134 PSCs arc intennittent advisors, whose specialized skills may support 
the technical aspects of multiple projects, in addition, seven PSCs serve as senior advisors, who 
are typically based in the U.S. and have regional program development and management 
responsibilities. Because ail these PSCs are contract positions they are not counted as full time 
equivalents (FTEs). 

As shown in the attached summary of OTA projects in Annex 5 (as of 7 October 201 1), these 
PSCs support 1 03 bilateral projects in a total of 49 countries. Please note that in many cases 
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OTA has multiple projects in a single country and there may be several advisors supporting a 
particular project. 

The program is managed by a team of USG direct-hire employees including a Director, 
Associate Directors, and key support staff. In total, there are 18 USG direct-hire employees at 
OTA headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


Debt Restructuring 

68. What arc the unobligated and unexpended balances in the Debt Restructuring account 
at the end of fiscal year 2011? 

The unobligated balance in the Debt Restructuring Account at the end of fiscal year 201 ! was 
$5 1 ,083,432. Of this amount, $33,436,950 was subsequently obligated for payment to the Inter- 
American Development Bank's Fund for Special Operations in support of debt relief for Haiti, 

A further $1 6,972,099 remains available for the Tropical Forest Conservation Act (TFCA). The 
remainder of $674,383 is intended to be applied toward a $75.4 million outstanding commitment 
to the HIPC Trust Fund. 

The obligated but unexpended balance in the Debt Restructuring Account at the end of fiscal 
year20U was $157,379,328. 


69. Please list the source of funding (ic, year of appropriation) for all unobligated balances. 

Of the $51,083,432 in unobligated balances at the end of fiscal year 201 1, $49,900,000 was 
provided in 201 1 and $509,049 was provided in 2010. The remainder, $674,383, is “no year” 
funds that were part of a $224 million FY 2002 appropriation for the HIPC Trust Fund. 


70. Section 7082(a)(4) of the 2012 Con.soli(latc(l Appropriation.s Act requires the Trca.sury 
Department to submit a report to the Committee on Appropriations about the extent 
to which the World Bank, African Development Bank and Inter-American 
Development Bank arc making progress toward implementing best practices for the 
protection of whistleblowers from retaliation. What benchmarks did the Treasury 
Department use to measure the implementation of each policy? 

We looked at the progress that had been made at each Bank in the implementation (i.e., putting 
into effect) of policies for the protection of whi.stleblowers since the last significant U.S. 
legi.siation that had set forth U.S. policy for the protection of whistleblowers at the MDBs - 
section 1 505{a)( 1 1 ) of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 2006 (the Lugar MDB refomi legislation). We focused on changes that 
have been put into effect in each Bank's policies in the past five years, or are currently proposed 
to be put into effect in 2012. Following this initial report, we are now pui-suing information from 
the MDBs that will inform reporting on the quality of implementation as reflected in outcomes. 
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71. Please estimate for the record how many whistleblower retaliation complaints were 
received in 201 1 at each institution and at the Asian Development Bank: also please 
note how many w'erc validated. 

African Development Bank: According to the AfDB, there were two whistleblower retaliation 
complaints received in 2011, In each case, the complainant alleged that someone at the Bank 
was about to take a retaliatory action in response to the complainant’s whistleblowing, and in 
each case, following the intervention of the Ethics Office, the feared retaliatory action was not 
taken. Accordingly, in each case, although there was no need for any finding on “validation,” 
the employee’s claim could be viewed as having been addressed by the Bank’s pre-emptive 
action. 

Asian Developtnent Bank: In 20! I, the AsDB’s Office of Anticorruptioii and Integrity received 
two complaints regarding whistleblower retaliation. However, neither qualified for 
whistleblower protection as one was detennined to be false and the other based solely on a staff 
member’s unhappiness with his supervisor. In the second case, AsDB explained to the staff 
member why his complaint did not qualify for whistleblower protection, and he accepted the 
explanation. Consequently, neither ofthe.se whistleblower retaliation complaints was validated, 

Inter-American Development Bank: In 2011, the I DB Ethics Office received one report from a 
Bank employee of a situation that may have constituted whistleblower retaliation, alleged to have 
been committed by the head of a small external group that interacted with IDB employees. The 
employee alleged that she was retaliated against by this external group, with whom she worked, 
in response to her refusal to participate in. and raising questions about, actions by this external 
group that were allegedly contraiy to IDB policies and the IDB Code of Ethics and Professional 
Conduct. However, the external group itself is not subject to the IDB Code, nor was the alleged 
conduct by the external group considered a material allegation of fraud or corruption in need of 
investigation by the Bank. Far these reasons, the member of the external group implicated in the 
retaliatory behavior did not come under the jurisdiction of the Code, and the underlying matter 
was not investigated by the Ethics Office. However, because the employee provided credible 
indicia of retaliation by the external group, the Ethics Office worked actively with the Human 
Resources Department (HRD, which was also the IDB authority that acted as the liaison to the 
external group) to assist the IDB employee in finding another position at the Bank. Although 
there was no need for a finding of “validation,” Ihe employee’s concerns could be viewed as 
having been addressed by the Bank’s action. 

World Bank: Since the 2008 Independent Panel Review led by former Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul Volcker (“the Volcker Report”), the World Bank's Office of Ethics and Business Conduct 
(EBC) has had primary responsibility for investigating allegations of whistleblower retaliation. 

In FYl 1, the EBC received 10 allegations of whistleblower retaliation, none of which were 
validated. 


• Four allegations did not meet the criteria for retaliation (the alleged retaliatoty 

measure was not taken in connection with a protected activity or wa,s a feared future 
action that was either insufficiently specific or too far off in the future to be 
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considered under the Bank’s policy); in one of these instances the complainant 
withdrew the sillegation; 

» In one allegation, after meeting with EBC, the complainant decided to take the 
concern to another unit within the World Bank’s Conllict Resolution System and 
resolve it more informally; and 

* Five allegations were reviewed, in which EBC found clear and convincing evidence 
that the employment action would have taken place absent the employee’s report of 
misconduct. 

The World Bank’s Administrative Tribunal received one application late in 2011 in which the 
applicant alleges retaliation as a result of whistleblowing. The case is currently pending. 

The World Bank’s Integrity Vice Presidency (INT) also continues to receive some complaints 
alleging retaliation. INT had been responsible for investigating whistleblowing allegations prior 
to the Volcker Report. In FY 1 1 , the INT referred four retaliation complaints to EBC for its 
review and assessment, which are among the 1 0 described above. 


72. The report transmitted to the Committee states that the MDBs have polices “to hold 
individuals accountable for reprisals against whistleblowers.” Please provide an estimate 
of how many individuals have been held accountable for reprisals against whistleblowere 
at each organization including the Asian Development Hank in 2011. 

African Development Bank: As noted in our response to #71, the Bank took protective action to 
pre-empt retaliation against the complainants in two ca.ses in 201 1. No further measure.s of 
accountability were deemed necessars', as all parties accepted Management’s request that the 
alleged retaliator refrain from executing any unfavorable actions against the complainants that 
would he perceived tis retaliatory. 

Inter-American Development Bank: For reasons described in response to #71 , the underlying 
conduct by the external group implicated by the sole whistleblower retaliation report received by 
the IDB in 201 1 was not investigated. Because the member of the external group implicated in 
the retaliatory behavior had left the external group by the time that the Ethics Office looked into 
the complaint, there was not the opportunity to hold this individual accountable. 

No whistleblower retaliation cases were validated at the other MDBs in 201 1. However, each 
institution has policies in place to hold the responsible parties accountable in the event of 
findings of retaliation. Measures that can be taken include, but are not limited to, oral or written 
censure, demotion, suspension, re-assignment, termination of employment, loss of future 
employment, and loss of contractual opportunities. 

73. Please provide a further explanation and on w hat basis Trcasui-y determined that MDB 
Administrative Tribunals are “independent”. Please answer in detail. 

Treasury’s report characterized the Administrative Tribunals of the World Bank, African 
Development Bank, and Inter-American Development Bank as “independent” for several 
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reasons. First, the governing statutes of each institution require the Administrative Tribunals to 
operate independently of Bank management Article I of the World Bank Administrative 
Tribunal’s statute states, for example, that “The Tribunal is a judicial body that functions 
independently of the management of the Bank Group. The independence of the Tribunal shall be 
guaranteed and respected by the Bank Group at all times.” The World Bank’s statute goes on to 
require that “[cjiirrent and former staff of the Bank Group shall not be eligible to serve as 
members of the Tribunal and members may not be employed by the Bank Group following their 
service on the Tribunal.” 

Members of the Administrative Tribunal are not answerable to Bank management for any 
decision that they make. Under Article XI of the Statute, their decisions on cases are final and 
binding, and not subject to appeal. Under Article VI of the Statute, the Administrative Tribunal 
elects its President and Vice Presidents itself from among its members, “shall prepare and 
manage its budget independently,” and “shall make the administrative arrangements necessary 
for the functioning of the Tribunal, including designating un Executive Secretary who, in the 
discharge of duties, shall be responsible only to the Tribunal.” 

Although the members of the Administrative Tribunal are appointed by the Bank’s Boai'd of 
Directors, they have comprised some of the world’s most eminent jurists, from the International 
Court of .lustice, the World Trade Organization Appellate Body, and other august institutions. In 
practice, they have often ruled in favor of employees and against Management. We are aware of 
no scholarly analysis that has suggested that Administrative Tribunal members have not acted in 
an independent manner in their decisions. 

The statutes of the Administrative Tribunals at the African and inter-American Development 
Banks, and the Asian Development Bank as well, have provisions similar to the World Bank 
statutory provisions mentioned here. 

Finally, our conclusion was influenced in part by the Staff Association of the World Bank, which 
has informed us that, while it has sought a strong and credible internal justice system, it has not 
seen any need for or potential benefit from external arbitration, even as an option, for its 
members. Further, the Staff Association has not complained about any lack of independence by 
the Administrative Tribunal 
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Questions for the Record Submitted bv Congresswoman Nita M. Lowev 


National Action Plan on Women. Peace, and Security 

1 . The turmoil in the Midtllc East and North Africa over the last year has presented 
enormous challenges along with the opportunity for the people of the region to regain 
the dignity lost under decades of autocratic rule. Ft will be impossible for developing 
and transitioning countries around the world to progress toward economic stability' if 
they leave half of their populations behind. In President Obama’s recent U.S. National 
Action Plan on Women, Peace, and Security, the Trcasuiy Department was entrusted 
with advocating within the multilateral institutions the goals of the .Action Plan and 
promoting their lessons learned within the U.S. government. What specific steps is 
Treasury taking to meet its new responsibilities under the National Action Plan? What 
lessons learned have resulted from partnerships with relevant multilateral development 
banks with regards to women’s economic role in post-conflict and transitioning 
nations? 

Following the release of the National Action Plan on Women, Peace and Security and 
accompanying Executive Order, we promptly communicated with the U.S. Executive Directors 
at the World Bank, Inter-American Development Bank, African Development Bank, Asian 
Development Bank and European Bank for Reconstruction and Development about the details of 
the National Action Plan and identified the manner in which we will work with them on its 
successful implementation. Specifically, we conveyed Treasury’s commitment to: 

• Identify and share lessons, best practices, data, and other resources drawn from the 
experiences of the multilateral development banks (MDB) in post-conflict and 
transitioning countries; 

• Advocate that the MDBs operationalize relevant portions of the World Bank’s 201 1 
World Development Report on Conflict. Security and. Development and 201 2 World 
Development Report on Gender Equality on the role that women can play both in 
preventing conflict and promoting stability in post-conflict situations; and 

• Work with U.S. Executive Directors to promote gender analysis and steps to address the 
specific needs of women and girls in MDB post-conflict assessments, country assistance 
strategies and assistance programs in countries prone to or emerging from conflict. 

We are currently in the process of gathering the information from the various MDBs on lessons 
learned and establishing a dialogue W'ith the appropriate experts so that our bilateral agencies can 
benefit from any experiences that the MDlis may have had. We are also working with the U.S, 
FJxecutive Directors to identify opportunities w'here they can advocate and promote policies 
consistent with Treasury’s commitments. 
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Sudan 


2. The FY 2012 budget request includes $250 million for debt relief for the country of 
Sudan. In order to receive HIPC debt relief, countries must demonstrate performance 
on economic policies and poverty reduction. What benthniarks or conditions 
specifically will the government in Khartoum have to meet in order to be eligible for 
debt relief? Arc there additional benchmarks related to the Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement that will have to be met as well before debt relief is aw arded? 

There are two types of debt relief being contemplated for Sudan. I'hc first is debt relief provided 
by the multilateral development banks and the International Monetary Fund under the Heavily 
Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) initiative. The second is bilateral debt relief, undertaken 
through the Paris Club of creditors, in concert with the HIPC initiative. U.S. participation is 
crucial for Sudan's HIPC debt reliefat both the international financiai institutions and in the 
Paris Club; without H.S. participation, HIPC debt relief for Sudan cannot move forward. 


All beneficiaries of HIPC debt relief must meet certain criteria, commit to poverty reduction 
through policy changes, and demonstrate a good economic track-record over time. 

More specifically, to be considered for HIPC initiative assistance, a country must fulfill the 
following four threshold conditions; 

1) be eligible to borrow from the World Bank’s international Development Agency and 
from the IMF’s Extended Credit Facility; 

2) face an unsustainable debt burden that cannot be addressed through traditional debt relief 
mechani.snis; 

3) have established a track record of reform and sound policies through IMF and World 
Bank supported programs; and 

4) have developed a Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper (PRSP) through a broad-based 
participatory process in the country. 

Once a county has met these four criteria, the Executive Boards of the IMF and World Bank 
formally decide on its eligibility for debt relief, and the international community commits to 
reducing debt to a level that is considered sustainable once the country meets the following 
additional requirements: 

1 ) it establishes a further track record of good performance under programs supported by 
loans from the IMF and the World Bank; 

2) it implements satisfactorily key social and structural reforms commonly known as 
“triggers”; and 

3) it has implemented its PRSP for at least one year. 

The specific social and strucUirai reforms that Sudan will have to implement in order to be 
eligible for debt relief will be negotiated between the Government of Sudan, the IMF, and the 
World Bank. Typically, the conditions focus on poverty reduction through public financial 
management, budget transparency, and interventions in the education and heath sectors. 
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The United States will require real progress on various fronts that we have identified as pre- 
conditions for any U.S, support for debt relief, including outstanding Comprehensive Peace 
Agreement issues, such as oil, and working to peacefully resolve the conflict in Darfur, as 
required by U.S. law. 

The obligation of any debt relief funds would also depend on Sudan’s ability to meet HIPC 
legislative requirements in areas including human rights and the removal of Sudan’s designation 
as a state sponsor of terrorism. 

The Administration does not think that the situation on the ground in Sudan warrants moving 
forward with debt relief at this time. 


IDA 

3. The International Development Association, the concessional arm of the World Bank 
and the single largest source of development funding to the world's po()re.st countries, 
determines eligibility for its financing based on a country's per capita income. Given 
current projections of grow th, many countries arc expected to graduate from IDA 
eligibility. In fact, current estimates have more than half of the countries that currently 
benefit from IDA assistance graduating in the next ten years. What role docs the U.S. 
see IDA playing in the future given its shrinking client base? Are reforms being made 
to adjust Ida's mission? The countries that arc likely to remain eligible for IDA 
a.ssistanee arc expected to he mostly African and recovering from conflict How' will 
this change the way IDA is organized and partners with countries? 

While many large IDA borrowers (e.g., India, Vietnam) are expected to graduate from IDA in 
the coming years, there will .still be significant demands for IDA resources in a number of low- 
income countries, particularly in Africa and South Asia. We believe that IDA will continue to 
play a central role in these countries by: 1 ) financing critical development needs in areas such as 
infrastructure, agriculture, and .social sectors; 2) providing technical a.ssistance and knowledge 
products in order to strengthen institutional capacity and help countries to better manage their 
own resources; and 3) facilitating the exchange of knowledge between developing countries so 
that they can learn from the experiences of others. 

As IDA’S client base shrinks in the coming years, it will also increasingly be focused on fragile 
and conflict-affected states (FCS) that have unique needs and characteristics. Providing 
appropriate support to FC.S is already a key institutional priority. 

In 20 11 , the World Bank published a major report on fragile and conflicted-affected states — 
World Development Report 2011; Conflict, Security and Development. The report concludes 
that building capable and legitimate in.stitutions, ensuring citizen security and justice, and 
creating Jobs are essential to reducing violence. It also notes that providing optimal support 
requires better coordination among external actors. 
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IDA has committed to build on the Report’s analysis in a number of ways, including reducing 
the volatility of IDA financing for PCS, increasing attention to jobs and private sector 
development in PCS, strengthening coordination with other partners (including partnerships with 
institutions that have expertise in security and justice), and examining how' to better balance 
fiduciary and other risks in PCS against the risks of inaction or slow action, which may lead to a 
resurgence of violence and confiict. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted bv Congressman Mario Diaz-Balart 

1. 1. In announcing his new “peoplc-to-peop!e” travel policy in January 2011, President 
Obama said that the purpose is "to help promote [the Cuban people's] independence from 
Cuban authorities." However, eveiy trip is carefully scripted and controlied through 
regime guides who take Americans to regime sights - many of w hich are the very places 
such as the Committees for the Defense of the Revolution - w hich are tools of oppression 
against the Cuban people. These arc propaganda tours where people learn the values of 
socialized medicine and Cuba’s education system, and where a writer for National 
Geographic bragged about meeting with the wive.s of spies convicted in the U.S. for 
espionage and Communist Party “bigwigs.” And, as NPR reported regarding a trip 
provided through Insight Cuba, the itinerary was controlled “all with a tour guide 
appointed by the Cuban government in order to keep a pro-Castro spin on things.” How' 
does this regime-approved and regime-guided so-called “pcople-to-pcople” travel promote 
the Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities? Why would the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) issue licenses to organizations that provide so-called 
“peop!e-to-people” travel when American travciei's are shadowed by a regime operative 
“guide” throughout the entirety of trip? How could these trips, which are carefully pre- 
approved, scripted, monitored and openly shadowed by the Cuban regime, possibly 
promote the type of encounters betw een .Americans and Cubans that could further the 
Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities? Should OFAC revoke the licenses 
of, and othenvisc penalize, organizations that claim to provide “people-to-pcople” travel, 
but that have itineraries which Include meetings with regime representatives, visits to 
regime sites, and which arc led by rcgimc-sclccted guides? In what ways is OFAC 
exercising its discretion to ensure that the underlying purpose of so-called “peoplc-to- 
people” travel, i.e., promoting the Cuban people’s independence from the regime, is 
furthered? 

Section 51 5.565(b)(2) of the Cuban Assets Control Regulations (“CACR”) provides for the 
issuance of specific licenses authorizing travel-related transactions incident to educational 
exchanges not involving academic study pursuant to a degree program when those exchanges 
take place under the auspices of an organization that sponsors and organizes such programs to 
promote people-to-people contact. 

To implement this provision, OFAC issued written application guidelines in April 20! 1. Tliese 
guidelines require applicants .seeking licenses under this section to certify that (a) each traveler 
will have a full-time schedule ofeducational exchange activities that will result in meaningful 
interaction between the travelers and individuals in Cuba, and (b) the predominant portion of the 
activities to be engaged in by individuals traveling under their programs will not be with 
individuals or entities acting for, or on behalf of, a prohibited official of the Government of Cuba 
or a prohibited member of the Cuban Communist Party, as those term is defined in the CACR. 
Applicants must also provide, among other information, a list of the types of activities 
individuals traveling under their auspices would engage in while in Cuba, some detailed 
examples of what the activities would consist of, and an explanation ofhow those activities 
would result in meaningful interaction between the U.S. travelers and individuals in Cuba. 
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Applicants are granted licenses only after they meet all of these criteria. These licenses are 
granted for one year. 


OFAC denies applications that fail to meet these criteria, including those that include tourist 
activities inconsistent with a full-time schedule of people-to-people activities or activities led by 
Cuban officials rather than by a representative of the licensed organization. 

Licensed organizations seeking renewal must furnish a detailed report setting forth a record of all 
activities undertaken pursuant to the existing license. This report must include a detailed 
description of each activity, the dates of travel, and the number of individuals that traveled on 
each trip. 

OFAC has just begun to receive applications for renewal from the first licensees, OFAC will 
review activities that are inconsistent with the descriptions the licensees provided in their 
original applications, with the required certifications, or with the Presidential statement regarding 
purposeful travel While we do not allow a predominance of activities to be with prohibited 
officials of the (jovernment ofCuba or a prohibited member of the Cuban Communist Party, we 
recognize that some contacts with government or party members may he necessary to be granted 
access to certain institutions or individuals. Any information indicating that a iicen,see is relying 
wholly on Cuban government guides and .scripted and controlled tours would lead to an 
examination as to v.'hether a license renewal should be granted. 

The changes to regulations and policies governing purposeful travel increase people-to-people 
contact; support civil society in Cuba; and enhance free (low of information to, from, and among 
the Cuban people. Many of the people-to-people licensees take travelers to meet with 
independent artists, independent farmers, entrepreneurs, and other members of civil society that 
are beginning to take root in Cuba, and to engage in educational exchanges with them. 


2. 2. U.S. law prohibits the Treasury Secretaiy from licensing travel to Cuba for “tourist 
activities.” Yet many of the itineraries of liccnscil travel providers include jazz 
performances, salsa and rumba dance lessons, retracing Ernest Hemniingway’s steps, 
sipping mojitos in open-air cafes, and trips to the beach. Clearly a reporter for the 
Washington Post, a self-described “American tourist” in Cuba was confused about the 
purpose of the trip. What is OFAC doing to ensure that U.S. travelers understand the 
purpose of their trip? What is OFAC doing to guarantee that these trips to Cuba do not 
violate the prohibition against tourist activities travel to Cuba in U.S. law? In issuing 
licenses and imposing penalties, is OFAC exercising its discretion in a way that actively 
excludes tourism travel? Or does OFAC permit some tourism travel in itineraries if it 
believes that most of the trip is not tourism? How docs OFAC define “tourist activities,” as 
described in the Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 2000? 
According to OFAC’s interpretation and application of U.S. law in issuing licenses for 
travel to Cuba, what are some specific examples of prohibited “tourist activities”? 
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In the Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 2000 ( fSRA), Congress defined 
the term “tourist activities” to mean any activity with respect to travel to, from, or within Cuba 
that is not expressly authorized in the Cuban Assets Control Regulations (3 1 C.F.R. Part 5 1 5), as 
such regulations were in effect on June 1, 2000. Any activities failing outside the scope of the 
twelve categories listed in 3 1 C.F.R, 515.560 are “tourist activities” and may not be authorized. 
“People-to-People” (P2P) trips - more specifically, educational exchanges not involving 
academic .study pursuant to a degree program, under the auspices of an organization that 
sponsors and organizes such programs, to promote people-to-people contact - were included in 
the regulations in effect on .lime !, 2000, and therefore are not "tourist activities” as defined by 
Congress. 

On a case by case basis, OFAC issues licenses to groups that organize such educational 
exchanges promoting people-to-people contact in Cuba. Organizations seeking an OF.AC license 
must certify that, as required, their programs will consist of a full-time schedule of exchange 
activities resulting in meaningful interaction with Cuban individuals. OF.AC does not authorize 
travel to engage in activities that are primarily tourist-oriented, including self-directed 
educational activities that are intended only for personal enrichment. 

OFAC ensures that the activities described in the applications are consistent with the goals of 
P2P travel. When applicants describe activities that do not appear to be consistent with those 
goals, such as tourist activities, OFAC seeks clarification, informs the applicant that such 
activities are not consistent with the certifications, and either obtains clarification or denies the 
applicant’s request for a license. OFAC does not i.ssue licenses to applicants who appear to be 
offering travel for tourist activities. 

As we do with all of our sanctions programs, OFAC lakes legal compliance with the Cuban 
Assets Control Regulations seriously. In the past year, OFAC has published two advisories to 
ensure that organizers and the public clearly understand their obligations with respect to this 
category of educational travel. Most recently, on March 9, 2012, OFAC warned that 
advertisements for people-to-people travel that give the appearance that trips will focus on 
activities travelers may undertake off hours after their daily full-time schedule of people-to- 
people activities may prompt contact from OFAC and potentially result in a license suspension 
pending investigation. 

OFAC actively investigates apparent violations of its sanctions programs. Violators may face a 
range of penalties from license revocation to civil or criminal penalties, if you have information 
about an apparent violation of the law, we encourage you to share it with OFAC. 
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Tuesday, March 20 , 2012 . 

BUDGET HEARING— UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS— U.S. AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

WITNESS 

AMBASSADOR SUSAN RICE, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


Opening Statement of Chairman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs will come to order. 

I want to welcome everyone to today’s hearing. Ambassador Rice, 
thank you for being with us today to give testimony and answer 
our questions on the administration’s budget request for the United 
Nations and international organizations. I know it has been a very 
challenging year since you last testified before this committee. We 
commend you for your efforts to get the international community 
to pressure Iran to stop pursuing nuclear weapons. You have also 
pushed the U.N. to assist countries in the Middle East and North 
Africa that are facing difficult transitions. And I know there are 
many issues you are always working on that never make the front 
page. 

Unfortunately, in spite of your hard work, there have been many 
disappointments at the U.N. over the last year. The conflict rages 
on in Syria, with Russia and China unwilling to join the inter- 
national community, unless we hear differently from you this 
morning, and we want to hear your thoughts on what, if anything, 
can still be done to put pressure on those countries to act. The situ- 
ation is very troubling, and it is difficult to explain to our constitu- 
ents why the U.N. can’t come up with a coordinated response to a 
crisis of this magnitude. 

We have also watched with concern as the Palestinians go 
around the peace process to seek recognition as a Palestinian state. 
Administration officials made it known to the Palestinians that the 
U.S. would veto a statehood resolution at the Security Council, but 
then the Palestinians simply changed their strategy and went to 
UNESCO. We are still concerned that the Palestinians will try to 
get their status elevated in the General Assembly and other U.N. 
agencies. We would like an update on what you expect will happen 
over the near year on that issue. 

As you know all too well, the U.S. is now withholding our con- 
tribution to UNESCO, because of the Palestinian’s action. That is 
in accordance with U.S. law. Many members of Congress believe 
that cutting off these funds is the reason the Palestinian authori- 
ties stopped further recognition efforts. Yet, the administration has 
requested the authority to waive the provisions of law that re- 
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quired UNESCO’s funding to stop. We will want to hear more 
about this waiver proposal. 

In addition, the many concerns remain about the effectiveness 
and transparency of U.N. organizations. The administration’s re- 
port on tJ.S. contributions to international organizations shows 
that $8.5 billion was provided to the U.N. and other international 
organizations in Fiscal Year 2010. I was very concerned to learn 
that while the U.S. is the largest U.N. donor, we have limited ac- 
cess to information to ensure that our funds are spent wisely and 
effectively. As a result, provisions are now included in the State 
Foreign Operations Appropriations bill that require the Secretary 
of State to withhold funds if the U.N. and its agencies are not mak- 
ing progress on transparency and accountability measures. We ex- 
pect to see real changes and want to hear how these new require- 
ments will be met. 

Another troubling development is that the subcommittee recently 
learned about the possibility of a significant cost overrun for the 
U.N. headquarters’ renovation project. As you know, language was 
carried in the last two appropriations bills to limit the cost of the 
project and minimize the burden on the United States. We continue 
to expect you and the State Department to work together with the 
U.N. to finish the project within funds already appropriated for 
that project. 

I want to close with a topic mentioned at the beginning of my 
remarks, and that is Iran. The head of the IAEA recently said that 
he had serious concerns that Iran may be hiding secret atomic 
weapons work, which, while Iran has now signaled a willingness to 
return to talks, I am very concerned about that the time for talk 
has passed. This promise could simply be another stalling tactic. 
We want to hear what actions you are taking at the U.N. Security 
Council to increase pressure on Iran. 

In closing. Ambassador Rice, I want to thank you and the U.S. 
delegations stationed in New York and around the world. We ap- 
preciate the sacrifices that are made on a daily basis, and we thank 
you for being here. 

And now. I’ll turn to Ranking Member Lowey for her remarks. 

Opening Statement of Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Good morning. Ambassador Rice. I join with Chair- 
woman Granger in welcoming you today, and I thank you for your 
service to our country. 

In the year since we last had you here before our subcommittee, 
much has happened. From the crisis in Syria, to the famine in the 
Horn of Africa, to the ongoing transition in Afghanistan, the U.N. 
has been deeply involved in matters of great importance to the 
United States and the global community. In a world where threats 
do not stop at borders, and at a time when Americans are tight- 
ening their belts and looking to us to make every dollar count, the 
U.N. plays an indispensable role in advancing our interests and de- 
fending our values. 

While the U.N. is not perfect, it delivers real results for every 
American taxpayer by advancing global stability. The benefits are 
not always obvious to the casual observer, but the U.N. is so fiinda- 
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mental to our efforts overseas that if it did not already exist, we 
would have to create it. 

Through our membership in the U.N., we augment the response 
to emerging challenges and global crises, with the added resources, 
expertise, and international legitimacy of the U.N. Membership in 
the U.N. makes our country more secure and more prosperous, and 
it supports U.S. efforts to advance democracy, human rights, 
health, and development. 

I look forward to hearing from you about how the President’s 
budget request will promote our national interests and maintain 
U.S. global leadership through our continued work with the United 
Nations. Specifically, I hope you will address how the U.N. is work- 
ing to address the violence in Syria, Iran’s pursuit of nuclear weap- 
ons, efforts by the Palestinians to seek statehood outside of a nego- 
tiated settlement with Israel. I hope you will highlight both suc- 
cesses that you have had over the past year as well as your strate- 
gies for overcoming continued challenges. 

Last year, you spoke about reforms the U.S. is pushing at the 
U.N., including increased budget discipline, improved transparency, 
and better protection for whistleblowers. I hope you will provide an 
update on those efforts, as well as discuss concrete steps the U.S. 
is taking to promote additional reforms, and the U.S. missions 
work to make the U.N. more efficient, effective, and transparent 
across the wider U.N. system, including U.N. funds, programs, and 
specialized agencies. 

From well-known organizations, like UNICEF and the World 
Health Organization, to lesser known groups, such as the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union and the World Intellectual 
Property Organization, U.N. specialized agencies and affiliated or- 
ganizations provide a wide range of services to the world commu- 
nity. I hope you will highlight the importance of these organiza- 
tions to U.S. economic and security interests, as well as what the 
proposed 6 percent decrease in the Fiscal Year 2013 request to our 
voluntary contributions would mean for these organizations. 

From the start of the 112th Congress, we have seen repeated at- 
tacks on the U.N., from legislation demanding impossible changes, 
to proposed funding cuts that would undermine the U.N. and nega- 
tively impact U.S. leadership. Unfortunately, I anticipate similar 
efforts this year. The U.N. cannot deliver the results we want if we 
starve it of the resources it needs. Moreover, it’s in our interest to 
ensure that the rest of the world continues to pick up almost three- 
quarters of the tab for U.N. activities. I believe if we treat our fi- 
nancial obligations under the U.N. charter as optional, others will, 
too, resulting in increased bilateral assistance needs, less oppor- 
tunity for multilateral coordination, and most important and far 
greater, costs in blood and treasure. 

On the opening day of the U.N. General Assembly session in 
1983, President Reagan noted that, quote. Our goals are those that 
guide this very body. Our ends are the same as those of the U.N.’s 
founders, who sought to replace a world at war with one where the 
rule of law would prevail, where human rights were honored, 
where development would blossom, where conflict would give way 
to freedom from violence. These words remain true to this day, and 
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I look forward to continuing to work with you to support robust 
U.S. leadership at the United Nations. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. 

Ambassador Rice, you will have your full written statement 
placed in the record. And so, please feel free to summarize your 
statement, if you choose. 

Opening Statement of Ambassador Rice 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. Chairwoman Granger, 
Representative Lowey, members of the committee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify today. I am grateful for your continued sup- 
port of our efforts at the United Nations, especially in this time of 
fiscal constraint. 

On behalf of the administration, I am pleased to request full 
funding for Fiscal Year 2013, for three accounts. The Contributions 
to International Organizations, the Contributions to International 
Peacekeeping Activities, and the International Organizations and 
Programs account. 

As both democratic and republican leaders have long attested, a 
strong and effective United Nations is one of our best tools to tack- 
le many of the world’s problems. The U.N. is not the sum of our 
strategy, but it is an essential piece of it. 

In response to the horrors in Syria, the United States and our 
partners at the United Nations have supported an immediate halt 
to the violence, a negotiated peaceful transition, and a responsible 
democratic process. Despite Russia and China twice vetoing Secu- 
rity Council action, the United Nations General Assembly and 
Human Rights Council have repeatedly and overwhelmingly con- 
demned the carnage, and the United Nations has played an impor- 
tant role in supporting Arab League efforts to end the crisis, in- 
cluding through the joint appointment of Special Envoy Kofi 
Annan. 

In Libya, the United States led the United Nations to prevent 
Qadafhi from massacring his own people. To end illicit nuclear 
weapons programs, the United States pushed the Security Council 
to impose the toughest sanctions ever on Iran and North Korea. 

As the President has made clear, we will prevent Iran from ac- 
quiring a nuclear weapon, and as long as Iran fails to meet its 
international obligations, the pressure will build. 

The United Nations played a critical role in supporting the cre- 
ation of a newly independent South Sudan. In Cote d’Ivoire, the 
U.N. stopped a strongman from stealing an election and ensured 
the democratically elected president took office, thus preventing a 
return to civil war. 

These are just a few examples of how U.S. leadership at the 
United Nations is producing tangible results for the American peo- 
ple. But, despite important progress, much remains to be done. 
That is why we are championing greater budget discipline and 
comprehensive management reforms that will make the United Na- 
tions more efficient and cost-effective. 

In December, we led a successful effort to cut by 5 percent the 
size of the United Nations’ regular budget, the first reduction in 14 
years, and only the second in the past 50 years. The Obama admin- 
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istration has also succeeded in holding peacekeeping budget levels 
effectively constant for the past 3 years. 

To increase transparency, we secured a commitment from the 
heads of all New York-based U.N. funds and programs to disclose 
publically online all internal audit reports, starting this year. 

Our reform agenda is based on four key pillars: first, economy, 
a leaner U.N. that does more with less; second, accountability, a 
cleaner U.N., with robust oversight mechanisms, ethics enforce- 
ment, whistleblower protection, and greater transparency; third, 
excellence, an insistence on delivering real results and upholding 
the highest standards; and fourth, integrity, a more credible United 
Nations that lives up to its founding principles and values, and 
does not tolerate individuals or states that bring dishonor to the in- 
stitution. 

This brings me to another important priority. Every day we 
stand with Israel to oppose hostile efforts to challenge Israel’s legit- 
imacy and security at the United Nations. We remain vigilant on 
the Palestinians’ unilateral bid for U.N. membership and enhanced 
status. There is no shortcut to statehood. Tough issues can only be 
resolved through direct negotiations between the parties. And we 
always fight against anti-Israeli resolutions in the General Assem- 
bly, Human Rights Council, and elsewhere. 

Allow me now to draw your attention to the longstanding legisla- 
tive restrictions on paying our assessed contributions to U.N.-spe- 
cialized agencies that admit Palestine as a member state. These 
laws run counter to U.S. national security interests, because they 
enable the Palestinians to determine whether the United States 
can continue to fund and lead in U.N. agencies that serve a wide 
range of important American interests. 

Cutting off funding for agencies like the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the IAEA, and the World Intellectual Property Organization 
would deal a major blow to global health, nuclear non-proliferation, 
and the protection of American businesses. 

Our participation in UNESCO is also valuable. Therefore, the ad- 
ministration’s budget request includes funding for the U.S. con- 
tribution to UNESCO, and a statement of intent to work with Con- 
gress to find a solution that would waive restrictions on paying our 
financial contributions when doing so is clearly in our national in- 
terest. 

We appreciate greatly this committee’s longstanding efforts to 
help us meet our commitments to the United Nations. Staying up 
to date with our contributions has helped us deliver some of the 
most significant accomplishments to advance U.S. interests and 
promote U.N. reform in more than a decade. The active and full 
support of this committee remains essential to our efforts. 

I thank you, and I welcome your questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Programs 
March 20. 20T2 

Chairwoman Granger, Representative Lowey, members of the Committee, thank you for inviting 
me to testify today. 1 am deeply grateful for your leadership and continued support for our 
efforts at the United Nations, especially in this time of fiscal constraint. 

On behalf of the Administration, I am pleased to reiterate the request for funds for fiscal year 
2013 for three key accounts: $1.57 billion for Contributions to Internationa! Organizations 
(CIO); $2.1 billion for Contributions to International Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA); and 
$327.3 million for International Organizations and Programs (lO&P). This request includes 
funding to meet our obligations to international organizations of which the United States is a 
member as well as our voluntary contributions to various United Nations programs. 

Reflecting the fiscal environment, this year’s budget requests for voluntary contributions to 
major UN agencies largely remain constant and, in most cases have decreased, compared to last 
year’s request. On the whole, our FY 1 3 request for the lO&P account reflects a 6% decrea,se 
from FY 12 levels. 

Let me start by underscoring the importance of the United Nations to advancing I.I.S. interests 
and upholding the universal values we hold dear. 

The world is shrinking. Problems in remote parts of the globe can and do threaten our security 
interests abroad and ultimately alTccl us here at home. Nuclear proliferation, terrorism, drug 
trafficking, refugee flows, gross human rights abuses, manmade and natural disasters, infectious 
disease, extreme poverty and suffering, environmental degradation - problems that no one nation, 
no matter how powerful, can address alone. And especially in tough economic times, these are 
not burdens that the United States should have to bear on our own. 

As both Democratic and Republican leaders have long attested, a strong and effective UN is one 
of the best tools we have to tackle many of the world's problems. The UN plays an 
indispensable role in building international coalitions and promoting global burden .sharing to 
meet 2 1 century challenges. ITie UN is not the sum of our strategy, but an essential piece of it. 

As Pre,sident Obama has said, “That’s how the international community should work - more 
nations; the United States right there at the center of it, but not alone — everybody stepping up, 
bearing their responsibilities, canying the costs of upholding peace and security. That’s what it 
means to be United Nations.” And as former President Reagan proclaimed, “We are determined 
that the United Nations shall succeed and seive the cause of peace for humankind.” 
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Now, the UN is far from perfect, but when it stumbles, it’s often because its members stumble - 
because big powers block critical actions in the Security Council or spoilers grandstand in the 
General Assembly. As one of my predecessors, Richard Holbrooke, was fond of saying. 
“Blaming the UN when things go wrong is like blaming Madison Square Garden when the 
Knicks play badly.” 

In response to the ongoing horrors in Syria, the United States and our partners have engaged in 
intensive diplomacy at the United Nations to put the world on record in support of an immediate 
halt to the violence; a negotiated, peaceful solution; and a responsible democratic transition. 
While Russia and China twice vetoed Security Council action, the United Nations General 
Assembly and Human Rights Council have repeatedly condemned the carnage the Asad regime 
is inflicting on its own people and endorsed the Arab League’s proposal for a transition. The 
Human Rights Council has mandated a Commission of Inquiry that has thoroughly investigated 
and documented the human rights abuses of the Asad regime. Secretary-(.ieneral Ban Ki-moon 
and senior UN officials have vigorously condemned abuses by the Syrian regime and called for 
an end to the violence. The United Nations and the Arab League have jointly appointed former 
UN Secretary-General Kofi .Annan as their Special Envoy for Syria. The UN has coordinated the 
delivery of critical humanitarian assistance to afflicted Syrian communities and has provided 
support to thousands of Syrian refugees and vulnerable populations inside Syria tormented by the 
regime’s systematic abuses, though the need remains great. 

The regime continues to renege on its conimitnient to implement the League of Arab States’ 
action plan agreed to in November. It has spurned efforts by its Arab neighbors to mediate a 
peaceful political solution. It continues to wage a brutal campaign against innocent civilians and 
there are credible al legations that the regime has committed crimes against humanity. 

The United States fully supports the Syrian people's demands for a unified Syria with a 
democratic, representative, and inclusive government that respects human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and we fully support the Arab League's unprecedented initiatives to end 
this crisis peacefully. In order to provide lifesaving assistance to Syrian civilians in need, we 
have announced a $12 million initial contribution to scale up htimanitarian efforts. To deepen 
the Asad regime’s isolation, we have imposed sanctions and worked with others to do so as well, 
such as placing travel bans on senior members of the regime, freezing their assets, boycotting 
Syrian oil, and considering closing embassies and consulates. And we have encouraged a 
democratic transition by supporting opposition groups and individuals inside and outside Syria tc 
come together around a common vision for the country’s future where the rights of every citizen 
are respected and protected. 

In Syria, as elsewhere, the United States has led efforts to promote principled action at the UN 
through persistent diplomacy with our traditional allies, regional partners, and emerging powers. 
Indeed, this has been the hallmark of the Obama Administration’s engagement at the UN. We 
work hard to build and sustain the coalitions required to advance our interests and values. And 
we fulfill our obligations, so that our hand is that much stronger when we demand that others do 
the same. Our investments at the United Nations have advanced U.S. interests and made the 
American people more safe and secure. 
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In Libya, the United States and its allies acted through the United Nations to prevent Qadafhi 
from massacring his own people. And now the UN is remaining engaged over the long term, 
helping the people of Libya make the difficult transition to democracy after a brutal dictatorship. 

To curtail illicit nuclear weapons programs, the United States led the Security Council in 
imposing the toughest sanctions ever on Iran and North Korea. As a result, a large number of 
countries have also imposed additional bilateral sanctions on Iran, and the regime is more 
isolated than ever before with its leaders facing crippling sanctions. As the President has 
repeatedly made clear, we will prevent Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon and as long as Iran 
fails to meet its international obligations, the pressure will build. 

In Iraq and Afghanistan, the United Nations is providing vital assistance to their political 
transitions, and to their social and economic development - supporting the process of bringing 
our service members home responsibly. 


After decades of brutal war, the United Nations played a critical role in supporting the creation 
of the newly independent South Sudan, 'niere are significant challenges ahead in Darfur, Abyei, 
Blue Nile and Southern Kordofan, so the United States will continue our efforts to support Sudan 
and South Sudan living side by side in peace. 

In Cote d’Ivoire, the LIN stood firm in stopping a strongman from stealing an election and 
ensured that the dernocralically elected President took office, preventing a return to civil war. 

In Haiti, the United Nations has been essential in helping the country recover and rebuild from 
the devastating earthquake two years ago - a tragedy that claimed thousands of lives, including 
one hundred and two UN personnel. 'The United States worked closely with the UN to help the 
Government of Haiti ensure security and deliver humanitarian relief. Tens of thousands of U.S. 
forces were able to withdraw from Haiti within a few months as the UN peacekeeping presence 
was quickly reconstituted. 

During last year’s General Assembly, we secured, by the largest margins ever, condemnations of 
Iran and North Korea - and for the first time ever, Syria - for their mass violations of human 
rights. In the Human Rights Council, the United States w'orked to achieve ground-breaking 
resolutions on freedom of expression, freedom of assembly, discrimination against women, 
religious tolerance, and investigations into human rights abuses in Syria, Sudan, North Korea, 
Libya, and Irtm. 

We have led the fight for women’s rights, forging a broad coalition to establish UN Women, a 
streamlined entity that replaced multiple UN offices, and that now works to empower women 
worldwide. We also .support the vita! work of a Special Representative to tackle the issue of 
sexual violence in conflict. 

We've spearheaded important progress throughout the UN system to advance the universal rights 
of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender persons, including landmark victories in the General 
•Assembly and Human Rights Council, and our advocacy on behalf of LGB f non-governmental 
organizations. 
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These are just a lew examples of how United States leadership at the United Nations is yielding 
tangible dividends for the American people. 

But despite important progress, much remains to be done, UN reform is not a luxury. It is a 
necessity. That is why we are relentlessly championing greater budget discipline and 
comprehensive administrative and management reforms that will make the UN more efficient 
and cost-effective. 

In December, we led a successful effort to cut by five percent the size ofthe UN’s regular 
budget, the first reduction in 14 years and only the second in the past 50 years. 

In addition, by responsibly shutting down peacekeeping missions and showing discipline in 
establishing new missions, we have contained the growth in recent years of the UN peacekeeping 
budget, which increased from $2.6 billion to $7.8 billion from 2000 to 2009. fhe Obama 
Administration has succeeded in holding peacekeeping budget levels effectively constant for the 
pa.st three years. 

We have also promoted a paperless UN, resulting in a 65% reduction of pages printed in New 
York over the past two years, saving on an annual basis a pile of paper nearly 50 times the height 
of the UN building. 


To better tackle waste, fraud, and abuse, we have worked to reduce vacancies in the UN 
inspector-general’s office by nearly half so it can be a strong, independent, and effective 
watchdog. 

Over the past decade, the United States has championed increased transparency throughout the 
UN system. And last year, we secured a commitment from the heads of all NY-based UN fund.s 
and programs to disclose publicly online all internal audit reports, starting this year. 

We led efforts in the General As.senibly to adopt wide-ranging peacekeeping reforms -including 
a new global field support strategy - which have already saved an initial $62 million to date and 
will dramatically improve the performance of 1 5 peace operations worldwide employing 
approximately 120,000 military, police, and civilian peacekeepers. 

Our UN reform agenda is based on four key pillars: 

First, economy; a leaner UN that does more with less. We are working hard to shrink the 
bureaucracy, bring some private-sector sensibility to the UN, and upgrade the UN’s information 
technology. 

Second, accountability: a cleaner UN with robust oversight mechanisms, ethics enforcement, 
whi.stleblower protection, and greater transparency. 

Third, integrity; a more credible UN that lives up to its founding principles and values, and does 
not tolerate individuals or states that bring dishonor to the institution. 
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Fourth, excellence: an insistence on delivering real results and upholding the highest standards, 
including a merit-based human resource system that rewards performance, the capacity to 
respond in real lime to unfolding crises, integration of disparate UN programs, and a culture of 
evaluation for effectiveness. 

We have a good partner in ,Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon, who has been a leader on these 
issues, and look forward to working with him and his team in the coming months and years. 

There are many challenges ahead - upcoming negotiations on member state asses.sment rates, 
divisive politics within the General Assembly, an entrenched bureaucracy that resists change - 
but with patience and determined engagement, we will continue to succeed. 

This brings me to another important priority: ensuring tliat Israel's legitimacy is beyond dispute 
and its security is never in doubt. 

Every day, we stand with Israel and oppose hostile efforts to challenge Israel’s legitimacy and 
security at the UN. We remain vigilant on the Palestinians’ unilateral bid for UN membership. 
The United .States will not hesitate to use its veto when necessary. However, due to our efforts, the 
Palestinians saw dearly that they had not mustered enough votes to gain the UN .Security Council’s 
.support and thus to provoke a U.S, veto. There is no shortcut to statehood, foiigh issues can only 
be solved through direct negotiations between the parties. We have been consistent and clear on 
this. 

When a Security Council resolution on settlements that would have undermined the cause of 
peace was put to a vote, we vetoed it. Likewise, when the deeply flawed Goldstone Report was 
relea.sed, we insisted on Israel’s right to defend itself and maintained that Israel’s democratic 
institutions could credibly investigate any possible abuses. We refused to attend meetings in 
2009 and 201 1 concerning the 2001 Durban Conference, which unfairly singled out Israel. And 
we always fight against anti-Israel resolutions in the General Assembly, Human Rights Council, 
IJNEScb, and other UN bodies. 

We are also fighting for the full and equal participation of Israel throughout the UN system. We 
championed Israel’s successful bid for the UNDP Executive Board last year and when they took 
their seat last month, it was hailed by the Israeli Deputy Ambassador as “a milestone in Israel's 
integration to the global agenda of the UN.” We have succeeded in winning Israel’s inclusion in 
key negotiation groups in New York and in Geneva, and are pushing for Israel’s participation 
where it remains excluded. At the Human Rights Council in Geneva, the disproportionate and 
biased focus on Israel undermines the credibility and elTectiveness of the Council, and we 
consistently oppose the permanent agenda item devoted to Israel As President Obama has said, 
“It should be clear to all that efforts to chip away at Israel’s legitimacy will continue to be met by 
the unshakeahle opposition of the United States.” 

Madam Chairwoman, members of the Committee, allow me to draw your attention to one 
specific matter of great importance - longstanding legislative restrictions on paying our assessed 
contributions to UN specialized agencies that admit Palestine as a member state. Our 
participation in these organizations .serves a wide range of important American interests, such as 
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promoting human rights, democracy, nonproliferation, global health, international 
telecommunications, intellectual property rights, and free markets. Withholding U.S. funding 
only harms U.S. interests. 

The World Health Organization assists countries in addressing critical health problems and helps 
protect Americans from infectious diseases, such as the HlNl and avian influenza, WHO 
programs have led to the eradication of smallpox, which saves America millions by eliminating 
the need for vaccinations, and are working towards the eradication of polio, neonatal tetanus, 
leprosy, and other preventable illnesses. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency protects Americans from the dangers of nuclear 
proliferation through its essential verification work ensuring that peaceful nuclear programs are 
not being diverted for weapons purposes. IAEA inspectors have been instrumental in blowing 
the whistle on illicit activities by Iran and North Korea. 

The World Intellectual Property Organization supports .American economic growth through the 
protection of patents and copyrights, and provides a foaim for American businesses to raise 
complaints about the infringement of intellectual property. Last year, American companies, such 
as Apple, Costco, and Facebook, brought cases before WlPO, 

Current U.S. law runs counter to U.S. national security interests by enabling the Palestinians to 
determine whether the U.S. can continue to fund and lead effectively in key UN specialized 
agencies that help protect Americans. Cutting off funding for agencie.s such as WHO, IAEA, 
and WlPO would deal a blow' to our efforts on global health, nuclear nonproliferation, and the 
protection of the interests of American businesses. 


In the case of UNESCO, due to irresponsible Palestinian actions, we have withheld our funding 
for valuable work that supports key U.S. interests. UNESCO’s contributions include promoting 
freedom of the press and freedom of expression, providing literacy training and supporting 
tsunami warning systems. The United States has been a leading supporter and financial 
contributor to UNESCO’s valuable Flolocaust education program, second only (:o Israel. We 
have also supported UNESCO’s efforts to empower women and girls through education. As 
former First Lady and UNESCO honoraiy Ambassador to the UN literacy decade Laura Bush 
has argued, “achieving the goal of global literacy requires global participation. It requires 
continued global leadership at every level - from international organizations like UNESCO to 
political leadership in each nation.” 

We believe our membership and participation in UNESCO is valuable and worth supporting. 
Therefore, the Administration’s budget request includes funding for the U.S. contribution to 
UN ESCO and a statement of intent to work together with Congress to find a solution that would 
give the Administration the authority to waive restrictions on paying our financial contributions 
when doing so is clearly in our national interest. 

! also remain concerned about pending legislation that would shift contributions to the UN from 
assessed to voluntary funding. Treating our commitments and treaty ohiigations to the UN as an 
a la carte menu invites others to do the same and, simply put, would leave us paying more of the 
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bill. Similarly, we oppose legislation that would link efforts to reform the UN to withholding 
dues. Historically, such approaches have backfired by allowing opponents of reform to weaken 
our ability to prevail in negotiations. 

I also respectfully request the Committee provide the authority proposed to pay our assessed 
peacekeeping dues at the current rate of 27.14 percent. 

As we learned in the 1980’s and 1990’s, when the United States is unable to pay our bills, w'e 
undermine our leadership at the UN, especially on UN reform. In 2009, the Obama 
Administration worked with Congress to pay off millions in arrears that accumulated between 
2005 and 200S. Being up to date with our commitments has helped us deliver some of the most 
significant accomplishments on UN reform for American taxpayers in more than a decade. The 
failure to pay our assessments undermines our credibility' and our influence. We alienate our 
closest allies and partners when we don't follow through on the policies we together advocate in 
the Security Council, on priorities such as Iran, Iraq. Afghanistan, Burma, Libya, Haiti, Sudan 
and the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

Neglecting our commitments leaves us in a position of weakness, not strength, when it come.s to 
championing reforms and achieving the concrete results that make America safer and stronger. 
Paying our assessments has been the consistent policy of both Republican and Democratic 
Admini.strations. Of course, paying our bills in full and on time does not mean giving the UN a 
free pass. On the contrary, it allows us to pursue reform even more aggressively and 
successfully, 

I will conclude by saying the United States is at the forefront ensuring that the UN lives up to its 
founding principles, safeguards international security, and delivers assistance to those who need 
it most, We greatly appreciate the Committee’s longstattding efforts to help meet our 
commitraents throughout the UN system, especially at a time of fiscal belt-tightening. The 
active and full support of this Committee has been and remains c.ssenttal to our efforts. 

It is an honor to represent the United .States at the United Nations. 1 am grateful for the 
opportunity to work with wonderful colleagues at the U.S. Mission, the UN, the broader 
diplomatic community, and the Members of this Congress who share a deep commitment to 
protecting the innocent, pursuing peace, and defending universal human tights. 


! welcome your questions. 
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Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. We will go, as we have be- 
fore, in seniority, as you are seated in this room. 

I am going to ask a question having to do with what you just 
said, but also referring to Secretary Clinton, when she told the 
committee that she wanted waiver authority to allow funds to go 
to UNESCO and other agencies. We took the position we did from 
this subcommittee in our bill to put everything we could possibly 
put toward the Palestinian authority staying at the peace table and 
working it out with Israel. 

So, my question would be: If there is going to be an Asper waiv- 
er, or a waiver put, what specific conditions do you think should 
exist before a waiver should be granted? 

Ambassador Rice. Madam Chairwoman, let me discuss both 
UNESCO, specifically, and then the broader problem we face. 

With respect to UNESCO, UNESCO is an organization that 
President George W. Bush rightly determined the United States 
ought to be part of Why? Because, it is essentially an anti-extrem- 
ist organization. UNESCO supports important programs such as 
Holocaust education, educating girls and women in places like Af- 
ghanistan, providing literacy training for police and other per- 
sonnel in places like Afghanistan and elsewhere. UNESCO per- 
forms essential work, from girls’ education, to Tsunami warning 
that serve U.S. interests, and we think we ought to be part of it. 

Now, the Palestinians did something reprehensible that we 
strongly opposed, and that was to try to take a short cut to mem- 
bership of UNESCO prior to a negotiated agreement with the 
Israelis. We oppose that. We think there ought to be consequences 
for that. But, the consequences should not be to put a gun to our 
own head and force ourselves ultimately into a position where we 
can no longer fund programs that are in our interest and, ulti- 
mately, will lose our vote in this organization. 

Meanwhile, our Israeli allies and partners continue to provide 
certain voluntary contributions to important UNESCO programs 
that they value, including Holocaust education, a program called 
the SESAME project, in Jordan, and we believe and expect that 
after a 1-year hiatus in 2012, they will resume their contributions 
to UNESCO so that they are not liable to lose their vote, while we 
will lose our vote. 

We need to look at this and ask ourselves: How do we put prac- 
tical brakes on the Palestinian efforts to march through these 
agencies that deter the Palestinians without harming our interests 
more than we harm the Palestinians? 

The funding for UNESCO is in the budget, because we intend to 
work with you and relevant members of Congress on a way to solve 
this problem. This is a problem that results from legislation that 
was enacted with good intent in 1990 and 1994, when the world 
was a very different place. The process of pursuing a negotiated 
two-state solution, was, in a very different place, and, in fact, the 
legislation at that point had a deterrent effect, as intended. It no 
longer does. The Palestinians and the rest of the world knew about 
our legislative restrictions before they took the vote in UNESCO. 
We have actively and aggressively made sure, before and after that 
vote, that they understand the consequence should the Palestinians 
apply for membership in other U.N. organizations. 
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We have every expectation that should the Palestinians take that 
decision, the legislation won’t deter the majority of member states 
in the United Nations from voting them in. So, we end up, poten- 
tially, on the outside of critical organizations like the World Health 
Organization, the IAEA, organizations that manifestly serve the in- 
terests of the United States and protect our citizens. We need to 
rethink that. We need to find ways to ensure that it is the Palestin- 
ians, if they pursue this path, that suffer the consequences, rather 
than the United States of America. 

Ms. Granger. And what consequences would you suggest? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, Madam Chairwoman, this is something 
that I think we ought to discuss with other responsible members 
of the administration, including at the State Department. You have 
legislation that you enacted in December that already puts in place 
consequences that I think are meaningful, and that I believe have 
gotten the Palestinians’ attention, including funding limitations for 
them, if they continue on this path, including potential con- 
sequences for their mission here in Washington. 

Those kinds of things are steps that the Palestinians will have 
to weigh as they make their calculations. But, they don’t harm us 
directly. They don’t prevent us from advancing American interests 
in critical organizations. 

Ms. Granger. I understand. 

Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. Before I go on to another 
area, the next target for the PA seems to be the World Health Or- 
ganization, and I wonder if you can comment on that, and how real 
it is, and what the State Department is doing to prevent the Pal- 
estinians from further pushing their membership request at the 
U.N. 

Ambassador Rice. Well, let me refer both to the World Health 
Organization and other potential steps. The reality is. Congress- 
woman Lowey, we don’t know for sure. I am not even sure that 
Palestinians know for sure what their next steps may be. 

As you know, they made the decision back in September to 
present a membership application to the United Nations Security 
Council. That issue was discussed and dealt with through the nor- 
mal channels, but through diplomatic efforts led by the United 
States, it became clear to the Palestinians over time that not only 
would they not succeed in their application, because the United 
States would oppose it, but they did not have the nine affirmative 
votes that would be necessary for that application to be approved 
by the Security Council, even in the absence of a U.S. veto. So, that 
has more or less been on ice for a few months. 

The Palestinians have withheld further action in the United Na- 
tions, as the discussions that the Jordanians have facilitated have 
been ongoing. They have continued to do so, even as those discus- 
sions have b^een paused. And we hope, although I wouldn’t go so 
far as to say necessarily that we are confident, we would hope that 
the Palestinians would see the wisdom of continuing to refrain 
from this march, whether through the General Assembly or the 
specialized agencies. 

That said, we recognize that they may, at a certain point, change 
their mind, and we are very vigilant about all of the potential ave- 
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nues that they might take, from the General Assembly, to World 
Health Organization, IAEA, and others. Our posture is to under- 
score the consequences, not only to the peace process, to Pales- 
tinian interests, to the wider interests of the United Nations, 
should they choose to do that, and, of course, our relationship with 
the Palestinian authority, but also to impress upon each and every 
member state, who would ultimately get a vote in this regard, the 
consequences for the peace process, for advancing the goal, ulti- 
mately, of a two-state solution. We think these actions, in fact, 
would set that goal back, rather than bring it closer. And, of 
course, to underscore, too, to member states that we degrade and 
discredit the United Nations when we allow prospective countries 
to try to jump the queue, and receive a degree of membership or 
status that is not yet warranted. 

So, we are very active, I can assure you, across the board in try- 
ing to prevent this, and, if necessary, confront it. But, I think you 
know, and we know, that the math is not in the United States’ 
favor on issues of this sort, when it comes to the entire member- 
ship. 

Mrs. Lowey. With regard to Iran, the United States has, I think, 
been very effective in imposing tough sanctions on Iran, and I 
strongly support that policy, both bilateral and multilateral, to stop 
Iran in its tracks. 

I think everyone would agree that sanctions seem to be having 
an impact on the Iranian economy. The rial has probably deflated 
by about 50 percent. But, do you see any evidence that the regime 
is seriously interested in ending or even delaying its nuclear pro- 
gram? 

Ambassador Rice. Let me reiterate what I said, and this is the 
starting point for any discussion on Iran. As President Obama has 
repeated, the United States will not tolerate and will not accept 
Iran with a nuclear weapon, and we will take the necessary actions 
to prevent that from occurring. We think the surest way to under- 
score and rule out any future prospect of an Iranian nuclear weap- 
on is for Iran to do, as other countries have done, and that is to 
give up its nuclear program affirmatively and permanently. 

The best means of accomplishing that remains through a nego- 
tiated agreement, and that is why we have increased the pressure 
successively on Iran, with the aim of trying to change its calculus, 
so that it comes to the negotiating table in earnest. 

The sanctions that we imposed in Resolution 1929 at the U.N. 
Security Council were a huge step forward that substantially in- 
creased the pressure. The actions that this Congress have taken, 
both through CISADA and the NDAA, that other countries in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, and elsewhere have taken, have brought us to the 
point which you just described, where Iran is truly facing crippling 
economic pressure. And we do think that it is now very timely, as 
Iran has said it is ready to come back to the negotiating table, to 
test whether that pressure is now sufficient to change their calcula- 
tion. 

I can’t predict the answer to that question until we get there and 
have the opportunity for a series of discussions. If it is not, the 
pressure will increase, and if it is not, we will take no option off 
the table. 
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Mrs. Lowey. I just want to follow up, because experts on Iran, 
such as Karim Sadjadpour, feel that even if the Iranians came to 
the table, you couldn’t trust them. They will say one thing on Mon- 
day and switch their position later on. He and others also believe 
that even if they came to the table, even if there were regime 
change, and no one believes they will have regime change, because 
this regime is so ensconced, the next regime would look at Libya, 
would look at Pakistan, would look at North Korea, and pursue 
their nuclear programs. I would just be interested, in a few min- 
utes, because I think my time is almost up, how do you respond 
to people like Karim Sadjadpour and others who don’t believe that 
the Iranians would ever come to the table in good faith? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, first of all, the record is one to make 
those doubts legitimate. We have no illusions about Iran’s record 
at negotiations. Having said that, the pressure on Iran has never 
been what it is today, and it is only increasing. In the months to 
come, the cumulative effect of the pressure on the Central Bank, 
the European oil embargo, and additional measures that we and 
others are taking are going to tighten the noose to a point that has 
never been achieved thus far. And we believe that there is a rea- 
sonable potential for that degree of pressure to, in fact, cause the 
Iranians to reassess their interests, and the relative importance 
that they attach to pursuing their nuclear program. 

Can we be certain? Of course not. Do we think it must be tested? 
Absolutely, yes. Because it is the only certain way to end the pro- 
gram, as opposed to delay it or set it back for a brief period of time. 

Mrs. Lowey. I think my time is up, but thank you, and I hope 
you are correct. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. We will call on members, 
and please watch the timing very carefully, and Ambassador Rice, 
if you will make your answers as succinct as possible, we will be 
able to get around to everyone’s question. 

Ambassador Rice. Is this red light what I should be watching? 

Ms. Granger. Yes. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. Thank you. 

Ambassador Rice. How long is the 

Ms. Granger. 5 minutes. And that includes their questions and 
your answers. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. 

Ms. Granger. Sorry. I don’t mean to be disrespectful, but if your 
answers are too long. Members can’t get to their questions. I hope 
I was diplomatic about that? We are going to go ahead. 

Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. And usually the 
problem is the length of our questions, not the length of your an- 
swers, in my experience around here. 

You mentioned in your testimony. Ambassador, about Libya, and 
let me ask you a question. There was a lot of skepticism, I think, 
on the Hill, because the administration chose to engage in military 
activity without coming, honestly, to Congress in any kind of for- 
mal way in asking for consent. Looking forward at the possibility 
that something like that might occur in Syria or might occur with 
Iran, do you think the administration, under those circumstances. 
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would come to Congress or should come to Congress in order to re- 
ceive authorization for the use of force in either of those two cases? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, sir, let me say, first of all, that I am not 
a lawyer, nor am I the administration official responsible for those 
kinds of judgments, or recommendations, or determinations. But I 
will say this, what we did in Libya was the right thing. We had 
the support of the international community, the support of the re- 
gion, and we protected the lives of hundreds of thousands of civil- 
ians that were in imminent risk of slaughter. 

The decision that the United Nations Security Council took a 
year ago this week has proved its worth. Qadafhi is gone. The Liby- 
an people are now working to constitute, under great challenge, a 
democratic future, a democratic system. Their transition is on 
track. We were able to accomplish this without a single loss of 
American life, in a shared operation of burden sharing, after the 
United States played a critical role in the early days. Our NATO 
partners and Arab partners took the lead and sustained the oper- 
ation with U.S. support. So, I think that proved its worth. 

I can’t speculate, sir, in all honesty on where we may end up in 
any other circumstance or contingency. I know that the administra- 
tion and the President fully and completely respect the role of Con- 
gress in decisions on war and peace, and we will take the appro- 
priate steps to consult and gain the appropriate authorization 
when it is necessary. 

Mr. Cole. I would suggest to you there was a lot of bipartisan 
skepticism that that, indeed, happened, and honestly, I don’t think 
it did. And with all due respect to our allies, who I appreciate their 
help, they didn’t take the lead. We did 65 percent of the sorties, 
40 percent of the combat sorties, 79 percent of the refueling, 99 
percent of the airlifts. So, to pretend that this was anything other 
than a largely American operation, through NATO, I think that is 
my opinion. 

Now, let me ask you a question, and I will give you another one 
to respond on. 

Again, going back to Libya, and I agree with you, Qadafhi is a 
terrible person, and I have no doubt the world is better off without 
him. But, given the fact that he had suspended his nuclear pro- 
gram, his weapons of mass destruction, and turned over those ma- 
terials to the United States, did not allow al-Qaeda to operate in 
his territory, had pulled back from what earlier in his career had 
been terrorist activity, if you were sitting in Tehran or in North 
Korea, and you saw what happened to him after he did all those 
things, what incentive would you have to follow the same course 
and say, “We are going to get out of the nuclear weapons busi- 
ness”? I would suggest there are probably people in those countries 
arguing, “Look what happened to him, the minute he cooperated 
with the United States.” 

Ambassador Rice. No, sir, I would very much disagree with that 
perspective, because in the first instance, the reason why the 
United Nations, NATO, Arab countries acted in the instance of 
Libya was not anything to do with nuclear weapons, it had to do 
with the imminent threat to hundreds of thousands of civilians. 

Mr. Cole. I agree. The question is: Would we have acted if those 
weapons were there? There is serious slaughter going on in Syria 
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right now, you know, but they also have a WMD cache, and a dif- 
ferent level of defense, and that seems to have some impact on the 
decisions we are making. 

Ambassador Rice. I disagree. I disagree, both because I think 
you are mixing apples and oranges in that comparison, but also, 
because I think the message to countries like Iran, like North 
Korea, is that when you are as isolated as Libya ultimately proved 
to be, when nobody in the international community would stand up 
and prevent the kind of multilateral action that was taken against 
Qadafhi, and that isolation is now building with respect to Iran 
now more than ever. North Korea, that is not a situation you want 
to be in. So, I would actually take the opposite lesson from that. 

Mr. Cole. We have a very different view, because if I were them, 
I would hang on to my weapons before I would abandon them, 
given that action. 

Ambassador Rice. So, what is the conclusion you draw from 
that? That we shouldn’t have done Libya, because it 

Mr. Cole. Well, first of all, I would have liked to have had a full 
debate on Libya in the Congress of the United States, which we did 
not have. To commit forces on that scale, with no debate, no discus- 
sion, and no congressional authorization I think is unconscionable. 
That is my view. 

Ambassador Rice. You are making a point about nuclear weap- 
ons. Would doing nothing in Libya have sent a better message to 
Iran and North Korea? 

Mr. Cole. Don’t know. My time is up. I would love to pursue it 
later. But, thank you. Madam Ambassador. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ambassador Rice, it is great to have you with us, and thank you 
for your outstanding work at the U.N. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rothman. Not only in standing strong for the United States 
of America and our interests, but for the interests of the United 
States’ most important allies and friends. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you so much for your work, your good 
work, and effective work. 

I do have a question about UNESCO, and I understand the point 
that you were making that there will be consequences to the Pal- 
estinians for going against the U.S.’s advice and directive not to 
pursue independence through the United Nations, and then avoid- 
ing direct negotiations with the State of Israel, the most strategic 
ally and friend the United States has in that region. But, what are 
the consequences or what would the consequences be under a waiv- 
er to UNESCO, the body that actually voted in favor of the Pal- 
estinians’ request? 

I have a couple of questions, Ambssador Rice. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. 

Mr. Rothman. I am going to list them quickly. First, con- 
sequences to UNESCO, I know we have 22 percent of their regular 
budget. So, that is a significant stick, if we wanted to use it. 
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Also, do you know anything about the presence of Russian troops 
in Damascus? I read a piece the other day that the Russians had 
landed in Damascus. Is there any truth to that? And if so, what 
were they doing there, and what are their intentions? 

Also, if you can speak in public session about what the status is 
of negotiations between Iran and the 5+1 with regards to Iran’s nu- 
clear program, where is that status? 

Also, it has been said that the SWIFT program, are you familiar 
with that, the Society for Worldwide Interbank Financial Tele- 
communications, which has just said that they are not going to 
work with Iran in passing money back and forth from Iran to its 
customers. They are going to shut that down, that that will have 
a significant impact on Iran. Do you know anything about that, and 
can you comment on that? 

I have a zillion more questions. That is probably enough for now. 

Ambassador Rice. Let me see how many I can get to before the 
red light. 

Mr. Rothman. Okay. Oh. And the status of the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian negotiations, too. 

Mr. Rothman. Time is up, right? 

Ms. Granger. You are pushing your time, Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you, Mr. Rothman, especially for your 
kind comments about my service. 

Let me begin with UNESCO. You say, how do we ensure that 
there are consequences for UNESCO. UNESCO, the organization 
that is carrying out Holocaust education, and girls’ education, and 
literacy training, and other anti-extremist programs, are, as you 
know, a collection of international civil servants who are doing this 
work on the ground. They are not the ones that we intend to pun- 
ish. It is the member states, individually, who belong to UNESCO, 
and belong to the General Assembly, and everywhere else, that 
cast these votes. So, we need to make that distinction. And that is 
part of the problem with the way our current legislation or law is 
drafted. It doesn’t make a distinction. It is a very blunt instrument 
that ends up boomeranging against U.S. interests. 

It is not in our interest for these critical programs to go without 
22 percent of U.S. funding. It simply isn’t. If it were, we wouldn’t 
have funded them in the first place, and you wouldn’t have been 
generous in your support of them. 

Now, how do we punish individual member states? If that is our 
objective, we can discuss that. I mean each of them, as you know, 
is individual, and we can discuss and consider how to ensure that 
there are consequences there. I think that is difficult to do. There 
are many votes that are taken in U.N. agencies on individual 
issues, with different countries that we disagree with. 

But, let me say a couple of things quickly. You know, the same 
states that we may be very frustrated with, in terms of their vote 
on UNESCO, may be the very same states that are voting cor- 
rectly, as over 130 countries did, on Syria, for example, or that 
voted overwhelmingly to condemn the Iranian-backed plot to kill 
the Saudi ambassador here in Washington. So, for every vote that 
we would deplore, there may be several that we would welcome. 
And so how you calibrate that in our relationship in dealing with 
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individual member states is tricky. But, we don’t need to punish 
the entity, and we don’t need to punish ourselves, and we have 
talked about ways to make sure there are consequences for the Pal- 
estinians. 

Russian troops. I have seen the press reports. I have also seen 
very clear-cut denials from Moscow about these reports. I have not 
seen any information to corroborate these reports. That is all I can 
say on that. 

With respect to Iran and the P5 h- 1, as you know, the Iranians 
have said they are prepared to return to the negotiating table. 
Cathy Ashton, on behalf of the P5 h- 1, has said the P5 h- 1 is ready 
to come back to the table. They are negotiating the timing and mo- 
dalities. And so, expectation is that should happen before too long. 

And finally, on SWIFT, I am not the expert, and I certainly 
wouldn’t want to get into a matter of technical interest that the 
Treasury Department is more expert on, but obviously, this is a 
positive step. It is one in a series of positive steps that have in- 
creased the pressure on the Iranian banking and financial system 
in a way that I think is having real impact, real negative impact. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Ambassador. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Madam Ambas- 
sador, good to be with you. 

Just following-up a little bit on Representative Cole’s comments. 
I was one of the few folks on my side of the aisle to support the 
administration’s retroactive authorization in Libya on the House 
floor. I thought it was the correct thing to do. Obviously, I have 
some questions about how we conducted the operation, but I 
thought ultimately it was the right thing to do. 

But, in that situation we had U.N. support, obviously, NATO 
support, Arab League support, and that is important. But, with re- 
spect to Syria, we won’t have U.N. support, quite clearly, and it 
seems to me, too, that as long as the Russians and the Chinese 
have a seat at the Security Council table, they are going to veto 
anything that comes up on Syria that is meaningful. 

I guess the real question is: If we really want to make an impact 
on the Iranians, certainly undermining the Assad regime is very 
important. And at what point do we show the same resolve to the 
friends of Syria that the Russians have shown to the Assad regime? 
It is quite clear to me that the friends of the Syrian regime are 
quite clear and resolute in their support, but those of us who are 
very concerned about what has been going on with Mr. Assad, we 
seem to be flailing about for a policy. We offer humanitarian assist- 
ance. But, at what point do we consider supporting the rebels mili- 
tarily? I am not saying boots on the ground. I am not even talking 
about no-fly zone in positions, but doing something that shows that 
we support the opposition. 

Ambassador Rice. I appreciate the opportunity to address Syria. 
This is an issue of utmost priority and concern, and clearly, we are 
as appalled and disgusted with what is happening in Syria as any- 
body else. 
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The reality, though, is that each of these circumstances, Syria, 
Libya, Yemen, Egypt, Tunisia, are different in very important re- 
spects. Not just in the ways you described, that there isn’t an inter- 
national consensus that the Russians and the Chinese have blocked 
action, that the Arab league hasn’t requested this kind of support, 
but they are different in terms of the dynamics on the ground. 
They are different, in terms of the cohesion, and the effectiveness 
of the opposition. 

You know, in Libya, you had an opposition that, from the earliest 
days, controlled a degree of territory from which it could push out. 
That is not the case in Syria. And so, our interest is and remains 
in seeing this government go, seeing Assad go, and a democratic 
transition emerge as soon as possiWe. But, the best way to get 
there, in our judgment, is not, in this instance, through the use of 
military force, or even at this stage arming an opposition whose 
leadership and cohesion we know very little bit about. 

Mr. Dent. I am not talking about us engaging militarily. I am 
just simply saying at what point do we support rebels, militarily? 
It seems to me that the alternative is to watch them all be slaugh- 
tered. 

Ambassador Rice. Sir, that is, indeed, the question I am trying 
to address, and the answer is that we believe that the best ap- 
proach is three-fold: One, to increase the pressure on the Assad re- 
gime. And we have put strong sanctions in place, we have seen oth- 
ers do the same in the region, and we need to tighten that noose. 
Yes, indeed, we do care about the humanitarian situation, and we 
are seeking greater access and providing humanitarian assistance, 
and third, we are trying to support the opposition to unify and co- 
here both internally and externally. 

At this stage, there is quite a distance to go in that regard, and 
we think that the best solution remains a politically negotiated so- 
lution rather than further militarizing the situation through the in- 
sertion of military aid to the opposition, an opposition, which, 
frankly, we still know very little about. 

Mr. Dent. We made some of the same arguments with respect 
to Libyan opposition, too. We didn’t know a lot about them. 

Ambassador Rice. We didn’t provide them with arms. 

Mr. Dent. I want to move over to the UNESCO question quickly, 
following-up on Mr. Rothman’s comments about consequences. 

There are all sorts of consequences here, but what are the con- 
sequences if we go back on our word? This subcommittee was pret- 
ty clear that if the Palestinians went to the U.N., the UNESCO, 
that there would be consequences. And we said it, we meant it. 
And I thought that there would have to be consequences. But, what 
is the consequence to us, to all of us, if we go back on our word? 

Ambassador Rice. I appreciate the question. First of all, there 
are consequences, as we have just discussed, for the Palestinians, 
which, in our judgment, is where the consequences ought to lie. 
The consequences shouldn’t be on us or against us, the United 
States. That is self defeating. That wasn’t the intent of the legisla- 
tion. And we now have a situation where, in UNESCO, and poten- 
tially other agencies, a law that was intended to deter is failing to 
deter and then boomeranging on us. 
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I don’t think it is going back on our word or giving the Palestin- 
ians a bye to take a remedial action that protects U.S. interests, 
while at the same time maintaining the legislative actions that you 
have already taken that will, in fact, have consequences for the 
Palestinians. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Schiff. Thank you. Madam Chair, and welcome. Ambas- 
sador. It is great to see you. Appreciate your superb job. 

I want to follow-up on Mr. Dent’s questions. I share his frustra- 
tion and I think that of many Americans, when we hear the Syrian 
opposition say why has the world forsaken us. And I know we are 
trying, but it is appalling to see the kind of bloodshed that is going 
on there. I have been very gratified to see the strong words that 
you have spoken against what Russia and China have done, par- 
ticularly Russia. 

Recently, there have been some statements by the Russian for- 
eign minister that they might be amenable to something that Kofi 
Annan is working out. Recently, too, the Chinese have indicated 
they might not veto another resolution. Do you see any meaningful 
movement on the part of either country? And if there is still time 
after that question, I would love to get your thoughts on the situa- 
tion of North Korea. 

I was surprised, frankly, that Kim Jong Un agreed as early in 
his tenure to resume discussions, but then, of course, very dis- 
appointed with the announcement of these satellite launches. Does 
that completely scuttle the opportunity for a discussion? Do you see 
any new window with the invitation for IAEA inspections? And 
how do you assess that situation? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much, Mr. Schiff. Russia and 
China, in the Security Council, their behavior to protect the Assad 
regime has been reprehensible. And I think, frankly, they have 
heard that message from the entire international community, not 
just the United States and our Western partners, the entire Arab 
world, and the majority of members of the United Nations. 

Soon after the second double veto, the General Assembly took up 
more or less the same resolution that was blocked in the Security 
Council. It was adopted by an overwhelming majority. Over 130 
countries voted in favor. A very small handful, I think about eight 
countries, voted no. And they include Russia, and China, and Ven- 
ezuela, and Zimbabwe, and North Korea, and Iran, and Syria. It 
is very unique company that Russia and China typically don’t like 
to find themselves in. 

That has been followed by continued strong action out of the 
Human Rights Council, and repeated international unity, with the 
glaring exception of Russia and China, on issues related to Syria. 

I think the combination of that kind of isolation has given them, 
particularly the Chinese, perhaps to a greater extent than the Rus- 
sians, some pause. They are both embarked on public relations ef- 
forts, particularly in the Arab world, to try to mitigate the con- 
sequences of their actions. And I do think that the appointment of 
Kofi Annan and the efforts that he is trying to make provide a po- 
tential, underscore potential, point of convergence among the mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 
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So, we are discussing this week, not a new resolution, but a 
strong, what we would call a presidential statement, to lend sup- 
port to Kofi Annan’s efforts. It will be interesting to see whether 
Russia and China, having supported Kofi Annan’s appointment, are 
able to agree on a statement. It would be the first unified state- 
ment out of the council on any substance since last August in sup- 
port of what Kofi Annan is trying to accomplish. 

That will give us some indication, potentially, of where they are 
going on this. But, I do think that with each successive effort to 
stand up to protect Assad in the context of his atrocities, it does 
cost Russia and China in important ways that are not lost on them. 

Let me turn, if my time permits to DPRK. The North Korean an- 
nouncement on Friday that they intend to do a satellite launch at 
some point in April was highly provocative. It is absolutely in viola- 
tion, should they do it, of their obligations under the Security 
Council resolutions. It violates, in our view, the February 29 agree- 
ment that was reached. 

The good news is that all of the key players, including all of the 
players, and the six parties, including Russia and China, have 
made their opposition to this very clear, and their view that it 
would be a violation of North Korea’s obligations under inter- 
national law. 

Should they go through with it, it would certainly make any 
progress on the agreement that was reached very difficult, and 
would underscore that what they say and what they do tend to be 
quite divergent. 

In the meantime, we are consulting with our partners in the re- 
gion. We are working to underscore that it would be wise for the 
North Koreans not to pursue this announced intent to launch a sat- 
ellite. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

Mr. Austria. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Ambassador, 
thank you for being with us today. Appreciate it very much. 

I have three questions, if it is okay with you, I will ask all three, 
and let you answer them. 

Ambassador Rice. I will try my best. 

Mr. Austria. Some of this has already been hit on, but I feel that 
it is important to bring up on the UNESCO, and I think it has 
been pointed out that instead of negotiating, the Palestinians spent 
more than a year preparing a major effort for international recogni- 
tion of the Palestinian Statehood to the United Nations, and they 
were successful with UNESCO. But, the position I think that many 
of us are looking at is that the immediate halt to U.S. funding sent 
a powerful message to all other U.N. bodies, as well as the Pal- 
estinians, that the U.S. is serious about its support for negotiated 
peace. 

And I agree with you that UNESCO does good work. The concern 
is that presuming that funding at this time will send, you know, 
the wrong message to the Palestinians at this particular time. 

And I appreciate your willingness to work for this committee and 
those in trying to come up with how to deal with a waiver in 
which — thank you, I am sorry, as long as you were able to hear 
me — the waiver, in which the President has seeped in his budget. 
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and which you have described, because I think it is important, 
again, sending that message right now is a concern we have with 
UNESCO. 

Let me also, and this is kind of jumping over to Israel. While we 
greatly appreciate, and I personally appreciate your ongoing efforts 
to defend Israel at the United Nations, you know, nonetheless, I 
think Israel continues to be singled out constantly well beyond any 
sense of proportion. 

And Israel seems to be treated differently at the U.N. than any 
other country. And let me zero in on two areas. Because of the 
strong U.S. leadership, Israel was granted a seat in the Western 
Europe and Others Group, WEOG, in New York. And for that ef- 
fort, I thank you, and we appreciate that. But, unfortunately, Israel 
was not a member of the WEOG in Geneva, and, therefore, is effec- 
tively banned from many, it not most U.N. organizations and agen- 
cies. 

And my question is: What is the U.S. doing to ensure that Israel 
is granted full membership rights throughout the U.N. system? 

And then if there is time, if you can give us a briefing of 
Hezbollah rearming and what is going on in that part of the re- 
gion? 

Ambassador Rice. I am sorry. I couldn’t hear you. 

Mr. Austria. What can be done with Hezbollah, and what the 
U.N. and the U.S. is doing to help prevent the flow of arms that 
is going in that direction, because it seems as though there has 
been a blind eye, so to speak, with the flow of arms towards 
Hezbollah, and if you could clarify that, I would appreciate that 
very much. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. Thank you. Let me begin by coming 
back to UNESCO. 

Mr. Austria. Yes. 

Ambassador Rice. We need to ensure that the legislative and 
policy tools that we have and use meet the desired effect and hit 
their intended target. The intended target is, in this instance, not 
UNESCO, the programs, not the United States vote and leader- 
ship, which has already, frankly, suffered in UNESCO, as a result 
of our withholding of funding, and we have created a void in which 
China, and Qatar, and others have come behind us with money to 
fund programs that we were funding, filling the gap and turning 
them in a direction that serves their interests. 

The target is to change the Palestinians’ calculation, and the Pal- 
estinians aren’t, frankly, dissuaded by something that doesn’t im- 
pact them. In a way, if we wanted to be really cynical, if you are 
the Palestinians, you get membership and you get a diminished 
U.S. role in an organization where we are otherwise there, present, 
standing up for our interests, defending Israel, and doing things 
that we think are important. So the legislation is, in effect, inad- 
vertently a twofer for that course of action. 

Mr. Austria. But, would you agree that when we halted that 
U.S. funding, it sent a powerful message to the Palestinians as 
well? 

Ambassador Rice. The message to the Palestinians was not stop 
your march through the U.N. agencies. The message to the Pal- 
estinians, unfortunately, and I realize this is not the intent, was 
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if you get into these U.N. agencies, not only do they get a vote, but 
we get diminished influence. So, I don’t believe that it is working 
in the way it was intended. I don’t believe it is deterring the Pal- 
estinians, or, frankly, other member states from making a decision 
that they base on a broader range of policy issues, and their own 
calculations of national interest. 

It is only having the unfortunate and unintended consequence of 
dealing us out of organizations in which we have an important in- 
terest. And that is why the administration is of the view that we 
need to relook this. We need to ensure that we are using the tools 
at our disposal, in a targeted way, at the intended target. And that 
is the difference between the 1990 and 1994 legislation that is 
problematic, and what was done in the context of the legislation 
that you-all adopted at the end of last year. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Thank you 
for your service. I always admire people who are willing to serve 
our country, and you obviously are doing that. So, we thank you 
for that. I will, however, tell you, and I mean this with the greatest 
respect, that my jaw has been consistently dropping today as I 
have heard some statements. 

You mentioned, for example, circumstances when we discredit 
the U.N. Do you not understand that we discredit ourselves when 
we don’t follow-up on our commitments? For example, you also 
mention that UNESCO knew about what the policy of the United 
States was, and yet, they still voted how they voted, in the case of 
Israel, therefore, we should, in essence, get rid of that deterrence. 

Again, does it not hurt our national interest, do you not see it, 
how it hurts our national interests when we back away from our 
preexisting stated positions, when they violate those positions, and 
then we just walk away from them and look for other alternatives? 
You don’t think that discredits our credibility? 

Ambassador Rice. First of all, what we would be reversing is leg- 
islation that was enacted many years ago. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Our position. The U.S. position. 

Ambassador Rice. In a very different time. In very different cir- 
cumstances. The legislation refers to the PLO, which no longer is 
relevant. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that the goal is not one we share and 
want to pursue, which is to deter and dissuade the Palestinians 
from making a further march into specialized agencies. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. And UNESCO. Deterring UNESCO, and the 
U.N., and the World Health Organization, and others as well. 

Ambassador Rice. But let’s be clear what it means to deter 
UNESCO and the World Health Organization. It is not deterring 
a body sitting in Geneva. It is deterring the decisions of 192 other 
member states, individually. And there is not one single blunt in- 
strument that has that cumulative effect. It just doesn’t work that 
way. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. So, therefore, we disregard our policy. 

Ambassador Rice. No. What we do is 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. That is your approach. 

Ambassador Rice. We devise policies that serve our interests. We 
don’t stick to policies that are many years old that are no longer 
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working as we intended, and are, in fact, self-defeating. Instead, we 
customize the tools for the time. 

I think your legislation, adopted in December, did that, and that 
puts pressure and targeted pressure on the Palestinians. We can 
sit here and talk, and I am happy to do, about what do we do about 
the other 192 U.N. member states, and how do we influence their 
decisions on this. That is what we do every day, in terms of our 
diplomacy. But, that is not the same as shooting a single scatter- 
shot at an institution like the World Health Organization, or like 
UNESCO, which is an aggregation of programs and activities that 
serve our interests. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Madam Ambassador, that is assuming that 
there are no other alternatives in this world. And there are other 
alternatives. In other words, I firmly believe that this attitude, 
whether it was the reset attitude with Russia, months after they 
have invaded our ally, Georgia, and by the way, that has proven 
to be a dismal disaster, whether it is in the Russian’s attitude to- 
wards Georgia, towards Syria, to the U.N., dismal disaster. And I 
just have to quote even one of your Tweets regarding that Russian 
vote in the tJ.N., where you were pretty offended, and I think 
rightfully so. That was after the reset. 

Now, on the contrary, not just stepping up pressure to UNESCO, 
because of their attitude towards Israel — by the way, this is the 
same UNESCO that recently voted in their human rights com- 
mittee to keep Syria in it. As opposed to stepping up pressure, now 
we are going to back up and back off from a preexisting position 
of the United States. And that position has been, and I will tell 
you, and I agree with it, that we are going to stand up for Israel, 
we are going to stand up against organizations who have an anti- 
Israeli tendency, whether it is UNESCO, whether it is the U.N., 
whether it is anybody else. It seems that this administration con- 
sistently is backing down, backing up, and unfortunately. Madam 
Ambassador, the results, which is what matter, have been dismal, 
whether it is with the reset with Russia, whether it is their atti- 
tude, whether it is China, whether it is North Korea, by the way, 
which was mentioned, and clearly, with Israel. Even though there 
are statements made, but statements don’t make results. Saying 
how strong this administration is standing up for Israel, the reality 
is that the facts do not bear that out. And I think it is, frankly, 
putting us at great risk and putting our allies at great risk. 

Ambassador Rice. Well, if I have time still to respond, I would 
like to say, first of all, I completely reject the notion that this ad- 
ministration is not every day, all day, standing up for our ally, 
Israel, in terms of the strongest security relationship this country 
has ever had, in terms of day-in and day-out what we do in the 
United Nations, and all of its agencies, to defend and promote 
Israel, including its inclusion in additional groups. We have man- 
aged to work to get Israel included in groups that it was excluded 
from in New York and Geneva over the course of the last 3 years. 
The Juscanz group, for the fifth committee, for the second com- 
mittee, for various other things. 

With U.S. support, Israel has been able to join the boards of 
UNICEF and UNDP for the first time. With U.S. support, Israel 
is playing a much more prominent role throughout the United Na- 
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tions system, and it has been very generous in crediting U.S. as- 
sistance and support in helping it get to that place. I will not take 
a backseat to anybody on U.S. support for and defense of Israel in 
the United Nations. 

And when it comes to UNESCO, look only at what Israel is doing 
in its own interests. It is still voluntarily funding programs that it 
thinks are important, while we are not. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. Ambassador. I have one short ques- 
tion. We are going to make another round, but you will need to be 
concise in this, to get to everyone. 

We are hearing reports that Iraq may be facilitating arms ship- 
ments to Syria to support the opposition, and so it is very disheart- 
ening. What is the U.N. doing to investigate those allegations? And 
if they are found to be true, and Iraq really is in violation of its 
international obligations, what steps can we expect the U.N. to 
take? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. We have 
also heard such reports. They are of concern. We are certainly 
working assiduously, in communication with the Iraqis, and others, 
to ensure that they undertake their obligations to ensure that any 
shipments that may be transiting their territory are not in viola- 
tion of U.N. sanctions. Understand that the sanctions they would 
be violating are the Iran sanctions. There is, unfortunately, no 
arms embargo against Syria, much as we would like it to be other- 
wise. 

The Iran sanctions, however, do prohibit Iran from exporting 
weapons beyond its borders. The United Nations has a robust effort 
to monitor and enforce existing sanctions, especially against Iran. 
We will review those sanctions, as we do quarterly, again tomorrow 
in the Security Council, and that sanctions committee has a panel 
of experts that investigates and reports on violations of all sorts. 
So, for example, the Iranians were caught violating the sanctions 
regime with a weapons shipment that was discovered in West Afri- 
ca over a year ago. 

So, we encourage, first of all, reporting, investigation, and ac- 
countability, and certainly, this is an issue that we are watching 
very carefully and trying to ensure that Iraq is meeting its inter- 
national obligations. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, again, for your service. And I just want 
to applaud the administration’s decision, which was greeted with 
some opposition during the last few years, to become a member of 
the Human Rights Council again, and we have seen in the last few 
days the impact of that decision on policies regarding Israel. Cer- 
tainly, I am just seeing in the news, “U.N. cancels Hamas official 
visit to Human Rights Council after Israeli Complaint. Ishmail Al- 
Askar was scheduled to appear before the U.N.’s Human Rights 
Council in Geneva. Israeli ambassador says Al-Askar advocating vi- 
olence against Israel.” If we had not been part of that council, 
again, which many people objected to, we wouldn’t be able to have 
taken that action. 

Also, in another news report, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
Human Rights Council, Eileen Chamberlain Donahoe, took a 
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strong position, and she made the statement, “The United States 
on Monday urged the United Nations Human Rights Council in Ge- 
neva to stop its bias treatment of Israel. It took particular issue 
with agenda item seven, on which,” and this is something I have 
been complaining about as long as I have been on this committee. 
Every single session, the Human Rights Council has put an item 
on their agenda with regard to Israel. And she said, “The United 
States continues to be deeply troubled by the Council’s bias and 
disproportionate focus on Israel, as exemplified by the standing 
agenda item.” I think it is very important that the United States 
became part of this council, and I want to applaud the Secretary 
of State and yourself for taking that position. 

I want to reference one other issue, and that is women, and 
Michelle Bachelet, and what we are doing with the U.N. efforts to 
address women’s concerns. I fought my entire life, as you have, I 
know, to raise the status of women, and I have heard the Secretary 
of State say this many times, in countries where women are in po- 
sitions of power, they are much more peaceful situations. In most 
countries. 

Ms. Granger. And in this committee. 

Mrs. Lowey. And in this committee. That is right. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Lowey. We may be the only bipartisan committee around 
here, but that is what happens when women are in charge. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, we will let that go. 

Let me just say, I am very concerned about potential cuts in the 
operation of U.N. Women, as it moves forward with its work. Presi- 
dent Obama requested $7.9 million for U.N. Women for Fiscal Year 
2013. I am hoping that number stands or increases. 

Could you share with us how that funding will be used? And 
does it include a contribution for the U.N. trust fund to end vio- 
lence against women? 

I am very interested in the work of this committee. I can remem- 
ber visiting Kenya with Secretary of State Clinton, and as we vis- 
ited the microenterprise projects, which were really important to 
the individual communities nurturing families and the entire vil- 
lage, some of the men, with all due respect to the good men on this 
committee, who are in positions of power, whether they were coun- 
cilmen or a governor, would come by and collect their share. So, 
after these important investments in these microenterprise pro- 
grams, there was very little left for the women who shared their 
resources with the entire village. 

If you could just tell us about this program. What do you expect? 
Is the money enough? How will it be used? 

Thank you. 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. Let me try to do this 
quickly. 

First of all, I appreciate your comments on the decision to join 
the Human Rights Council. I share your view. It has benefitted 
U.S. interests and advanced U.S. values. We remain outraged and 
appalled by the continuation of agenda item seven, which is the se- 
rial bashing of Israel. At the Human Rights Council, we continue 
to fight against it, and you heard Ambassador Donahoe’s statement 
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yesterday, and we will be doing that throughout the duration of the 
week. 

But, let’s look at what has been accomplished under U.S. leader- 
ship. For the first time ever, a special rapporteur on Iran. Several 
strong resolutions on Syria, including the establishment of a com- 
mission of inquiry that has revealed so much about Assad’s abuses. 
Kicking Libya out in a special session, and there, too, an important 
commission of inquiry that has shed the light on Qadafhi abuses. 
Important resolutions on Sudan, Burma, North Korea, Democratic 
Republic of Congo, et cetera. A new rapporteur for the first time 
on freedom of assembly and association, and a working group of ex- 
perts to prevent discrimination against women, among many other 
positive steps. 

With respect to U.N. Women, let me say, we very much strongly 
supported the establishment of U.N. Women. We support its 
growth and development. The challenge now is for it to become a 
presence in the field, and provide tangible support to women on the 
ground. Our resources are $7.9 million in the request, is meant for 
the core budget to do just that, to help it establish programs in the 
field. We think that is the most important step that we can take 
in this early time. It doesn’t include money for the violence against 
women trust fund, although, we recognize that that is an issue of 
importance to this committee and Congress, and a goal we very 
much share. 

We have been leading on a whole panoply of women’s issues at 
the United Nations, and it has been an honor to do so. We just 
passed a resolution, with huge support, on maternal mortality at 
the Commission on the Status of Women, and in the General As- 
sembly last fall, we championed a resolution on women’s political 
participation. 

I could go on and on, but let me just say that what we have been 
able to do to support women at the United Nations has been a 
source of great pride for Secretary Clinton and for me as well. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Yes. Thank you. Madam Ambassador. Just a couple 
of quick things. 

You mentioned the North Korean situation. Three weeks ago Sec- 
retary Clinton came before this subcommittee and discussed the 
fact that the North Koreans were going to implement this morato- 
rium on future launches and other nuclear-related issues, and said 
we were going to judge them by their actions, not by their words. 
And, of course, last week the North Koreans announced their inten- 
tion to conduct another missile launch, which I guess the State De- 
partment said directly violates various U.N. Security Council reso- 
lutions, 1718 and 1874. 

So, the real question is: What actions should the U.N. and other 
international organizations take if North Korea goes forward and 
launches a missile, just as they have promised, in the next few 
weeks? What should we do? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, in our view, if North Korea, in violation 
of its existing obligations under the two resolutions you cited, in 
violation of its commitment made in the February 29th agreement. 
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goes ahead with the satellite launch, it would be a very grave situ- 
ation, a very grave provocation, and we would aim for and expect 
a very strong response from the Security Council. 

Mr. Dent. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Mr. Rothman. 

Mr. Rothman. Thank you. Madam Chair. Madam Ambassador, 
again, thank you for standing up so strongly for the United States’ 
interests at the U.N. Your leadership has been outstanding. 

You are here, after all, to ask for the President’s budget for the 
U.N. What, in your view, are the major issues that relate to U.S. 
national security interests that are served by our membership at 
the U.N. and the funding that you seek. I know the Obama admin- 
istration has been involved in U.N. reform efforts. So, those two as- 
pects: What are the national security interests of the U.S.’s contin- 
ued involvement at the U.N., and what reforms are still needed? 

Ambassador Rice. Thank you very much. There are so many 
ways in which the dollars we spend and the programs they support 
at the United Nations advance U.S. national security interests. 
Let’s begin with one of the largest elements of our request, which 
is funds for international peacekeeping operations. The tJ.N. is 
present in some 14 countries, and engaged in important lifesaving 
missions to protect civilians in places like Darfur and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, to help build the capacity of fragile states 
in which we have an interest in their success in places like South 
Sudan, and Haiti, and Liberia. It is keeping the peace in fragile 
places, from the Golan, to Cote d’Ivoire. 

And these are places in which we have an interest in security 
and stability, in protection of civilians, in helping to foment and 
stabilize fragile democracy. If the United States were to try to sup- 
port this on our own, rather than at a relatively better deal of bur- 
den sharing of 27 percent, the cost to us would be enormous. Or 
were we to leave these situations to fester, without the benefit of 
international peacekeeping presence, we would be suffering the 
longer term consequences, as these places unravel. And we have 
seen what that looks like in various parts of the world, for exam- 
ple, at different times over history in Haiti. So, it is a cost-effective 
way to share the burden of peace and security in a manner that 
serves our interests. 

We have talked a lot about sanctions this morning. Iran and 
North Korea are among the many sanctions regimes, which the 
U.N. supports, but they don’t just vote the resolutions, they actu- 
ally monitor their implementation and build the capacity of mem- 
ber states to enforce their sanctions. And that is another thing that 
our money goes to. 

In Afghanistan and Iraq, where the United Nations, now Libya, 
has a very important political mission, as opposed to peacekeeping 
missions. They are building democratic capacity. They are assisting 
the governments. They are coordinating donor assistance. They are 
helping refugees. They are doing a wide range of functions that 
support our military missions now in Afghanistan, formerly in Iraq, 
and help ease the transition, as our personnel withdraw. 

The humanitarian work of UNICEF, of the World Food Program, 
the development work of UNDP, the health surveillance work of 
the World Health Organization, the IAEA, which is crucial in moni- 
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toring the nuclear program in Iran, all of these are critical pro- 
grams that manifestly serve U.S. interests. I could go on all morn- 
ing, but I won’t. You get the point. 

With respect to U.N. reform, we have made very important 
progress over the last few years, in terms of improving trans- 
parency. I have talked briefly in my testimony, and my written tes- 
timony is longer, about increasing access to audits, bolstering the 
U.N.’s investigative arm, and its oversight arm, the OIOS. We have 
actually, as I mentioned, succeeded in garnering savings, when 
that historically has been all but impossible. Usually, U.N. budgets 
go up 5 percent a year. We managed in December to get it to go 
down 5 percent over the previous biennium, which is arguably 10 
percent over what we would have otherwise ended up with. 

So, we are working on efficiency. We are working on effective- 
ness. We are working on transparency. And we are also working 
to promote the principle that countries whose behavior is reprehen- 
sible, as we have seen in instances on the Human Rights Council, 
and elsewhere, who don’t deserve to be in positions of leadership 
and responsibility. And it has been our efforts that have yielded 
success. For example, behind the scenes, we were able to work to 
ensure that Iran was not elected, as it was supposed to be, to the 
Board of U.N. Women in U.N. Women’s first year. They were going 
to get on there simply through a clean slate of a regional sub- 
grouping of the U.N. 

So, we are working in ways that you may not even read about 
to try to ensure that excellence and integrity is part of not just the 
U.N.’s founding values, but the way it acts on a daily basis. Obvi- 
ously, there is a long way to go. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Austria. 

Mr. Austria. Thank you. Madam Chair. Ambassador, let me, if 
I could, just follow up on the sanctions. I know a lot has been said, 
but in particular, Iran, you have talked about enforcing the sanc- 
tions, and how important that is. It has been more than 20 months 
since the passage of U.N. Security Council Resolution 1929, and for 
those 20 months, Iran has continued to ignore the demands of the 
Security Council and the IAEA. 

Earlier, you mentioned that we have increased pressure on Iran 
successfully, and that they are feeling this pressure. And you also 
mentioned that the Security Council, I think, tomorrow, is going to 
assess 

Ambassador Rice. Quarterly review. 

Mr. Austria. Quarterly review. We are hearing reports that the 
Security Council may be divided on additional sanctions against 
Iran, l^at are your thoughts on that? And what can be done, if 
anything, at the U.N. to raise pressure on Iran? Or you mentioned 
taking the next step, as far as putting more pressure on Iran. Can 
you help the committee understand what you mean by that? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, in the wake of the passage of 1929, 
which raised substantially the baseline of global sanctions against 
Iran, we, the United States, our European partners, and a number 
of other countries, Japan, South Korea, some of the Gulf countries, 
Canada, Australia, and others, implemented additional sanctions 
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using 1929 as a legal foundation, but raising the national bar for 
each of these countries even higher. 

The cumulative effect of those decisions, as well as what we have 
seen most recently with respect to the Central Bank of Iran sanc- 
tions, the EU decision to embargo oil, what we were discussing ear- 
lier with respect to SWIFT, has been that the global pressure on 
Iran is mounting enormously. 

Now, do I see an immediate prospect in the Security Council for 
a new round of sanctions on Iran? I think, frankly, the answer to 
that is not immediately, no. I think that many countries are rightly 
focusing on what they can do within their national and regional au- 
thorities to step up the pressure. And it is, indeed, the major trad- 
ing partners of Iran that have the most impact and leverage, and 
they are the ones on which our efforts have been most focused, and 
where we are seeing positive results. 

In the meantime, in the U.N. context, we are working to increase 
the pressure by maximizing the effectiveness of enforcement of ex- 
isting measures, building capacity in countries to do that enforce- 
ment, and at the same time, not just leaving it to what the Secu- 
rity Council can do with sanctions to increase the pressure on Iran, 
but using other elements of the U.N. system. The United Nations 
General Assembly last fall passed a resolution condemning Iran’s 
human rights abuses by the largest margin in history. 

Similarly, as I mentioned earlier, we have used the Human 
Rights Council to put in place a special rapporteur for the first 
time in the Human Rights Council’s history on any country. It was 
against Iran. We were able to get the General Assembly to con- 
demn the plot to assassinate the Saudi ambassador by the Ira- 
nians. So, in every venue, at every turn, we are trying to ratchet 
up the pressure on Iran, with success. 

Mr. Austria. And I appreciate that. Let me jump over to a ques- 
tion I asked earlier, and we ran out of time, and I was referring 
to Security Council Resolution 1701, with Hezbollah, and the re- 
arming there, and what is being done to help stop Hezbollah’s re- 
arming? Or can you brief the committee on the latest regarding 
that Security Resolution 1701? 

Ambassador Rice. Yes. 1701, of course, is the resolution that es- 
tablished a renewed mandate for UNIFIL on the border of South- 
ern Lebanon, with Israel. Its mandate is to prevent the flow of per- 
sonnel and weapons into a zone adjoining the Israeli border. It has 
been relatively effective in doing that. It is a mandate under Chap- 
ter 6 of the U.N. Charter, rather than Chapter 7, which would have 
been our preference, being the more robust enforcement chapter of 
the United Nations charter. It wasn’t possible to obtain that, be- 
cause it didn’t have the consent of the Lebanese authorities. 

But, I just was meeting yesterday with the Israeli Chief of De- 
fense Staff, General Gantz. We talked about the role that UNIFIL 
is playing, and his view was, and I was gratified to hear that it 
matched ours, that on balance, what UNIFIL is contributing is im- 
portant and valuable. It is not airtight. It is not foolproof. There 
are continued weapons flows, indeed, to Hezbollah from elsewhere, 
but that is, in a fashion, a different challenge than the one that 
Resolution 1701, with its presence on the border, was designed to 
deal with. But, our view on UNIFIL is it is doing a solid job. It is 
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limited by the confines of its mandate, and it is not all that we 
would hope it could be, but it is certainly doing a credible job. 

Mr. Austria. Is it possible to strengthen UNIFIL? 

Ambassador Rice. Unfortunately, I don’t think it is politically 
viable, much as we would like it. 

Mr. Austria. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. Mr. Diaz-Balart. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Madam Am- 
bassador, regardless of our differences, I have to tell you that I rec- 
ognize that it is a very difficult place you are dealing with, and 
probably one of the most difficult places. One of the frustrations I 
think that we all have, and I am sure that you have as well, is the 
fact that after all is said and done with the U.N., there is usually 
very few actual concrete results. 

You were mentioning some of those results being, for example, 
the fact that now there is a recognition of a violation of human 
rights in Syria or Libya. I am glad, but I guess next they will rec- 
ognize that, I don’t know, the Pacific Ocean has lots of water, and 
we should be really excited about that. 

NORTH KOREA 

But, let me go into some areas where I think we can agree. Going 
back to Mr. Dent’s questions about North Korea, if they do launch 
their missile, what would our attitude, the United States’ attitude 
be, and the U.N. I just want to clarify that. You would not be rec- 
ommending, if they do move forward on that launch, for the U.S., 
us, our position, to backtrack on our position regarding North 
Korea, right? 

Ambassador Rice. No. I mean let’s be clear. He asked about the 
Security Council, and what our posture would be. Such a launch 
would be a clear-cut violation of Resolutions 1874 and 1718. There 
is no difference of view among the members of the Council on that 
assessment of it being a violation. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. fcght. 

Ambassador Rice. And my view is we would seek a strong coun- 
cil response. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Good. Again, so the attitude would not be the 
same one with UNESCO. It would be to continue our position. 

Ambassador Rice. You know, we do not agree on how you char- 
acterize our position on UNESCO, so I am not going to buy into 
that. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. I understand that. 

Ambassador Rice. Okay. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. But, I think it is pretty clear. 

Another area that I think that we may be able to agree is the 
following. Some nations, such as China and Russia, have been 
pushing to reverse this consensus of the internet, which basically 
has not been regulated internationally. Now China and Russia are 
trying to give the International Telecommunications Union regu- 
latory jurisdiction over internet governance. The ITU is a treaty- 
based organization under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Prime Minister Putin said last June that the goal of this effort is 
to establish, quote, international control over the internet, using 
the monitoring and supervisory capabilities of the ITU. Has the ad- 
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ministration taken a position on that, or will the administration 
forcibly come out in opposition now to protect the internet from, 
you know, global control? 

Ambassador Rice. I am happy to take that question and get back 
to you. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Great. Because I think that is one, hopefully, 
that we can agree on. 

Another one that I think that we might be able to agree on is 
an issue with the residents of Camp Ashraf. They’ve moved now to 
Camp Liberty. They’re under constant surveillance. They have 
newly installed cameras and listening devices installed, I believe, 
by the Iraqi government. You know, that is supposed to be a home, 
not a prison. 

Is there anything that you can do to ensure that the cameras are 
removed, pressure, to see if those cameras can be removed? What 
pressure is being placed on the Iraqi government to guarantee the 
security of those Iranian dissidents who live there? And also, what 
can we do and what is being done by this administration or by the 
U.N. to make sure that those residents are not forcibly removed to 
Iran, where, obviously, they would suffer pretty serious con- 
sequences? 

Ambassador Rice. Well, let me address the role that the United 
Nations has played and the role we have played in support of that 
process. 

First of all, the arrangements that were negotiated between the 
Iraqis, on the one hand, and the residents of Camp Ashraf, on the 
other, were the product of, we think, some very important, and im- 
pressive, and successful diplomacy by the United Nations special 
representative, Martin Kohler, who has with great sensitivity nego- 
tiated arrangements and is overseeing the beginning of this transi- 
tion of residents from Ashraf to Liberty. 

The United Nations is in there monitoring the situation 24/7, and 
providing a degree of oversight and independent eyes and ears to 
ensure that the residents are treated in a manner that is accept- 
able and up to international standards. The UNHCR, the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, is beginning the process of screening 
those who may wish to move on, and is doing that, also, in accord- 
ance with international standards of the sort that we respect and 
apply around the world. 

So, this is an instance, sir, where a difficult problem, we think, 
has begun to be addressed and mitigated by the constructive in- 
volvement of the United Nations. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Great. Thank you. And I think my time is al- 
most up, but I will, respectfully, again agree to disagree on 
UNESCO. I, for one, think we need to show a lot more firmness, 
not only to UNESCO, because of their attitude, but also the mem- 
ber states need to understand that there are serious consequences. 
But, again, we will agree to disagree, respectfully. 

Thank you for your service. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Granger. Ambassador Rice, thank you, again, for your time. 
This concludes today’s hearing on the President’s Fiscal Year 2013 
request for the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. 
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Ms. Granger. The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, 
and Related Programs stands adjourned. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
Representative Kay Granger (#1 and #2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

What specific efficiencies were achieved to result in a 4.9% reduction to the 
UN regular budget? What efforts will be undertaken to achieve a similar 
result in future budgets? 

Answer : 

The agreed budget level for 2012-2013 of $5,152 billion includes 
reductions in cross-cutting areas such as conference services through 
increased use of technology and other system improvements, publications, 
and other non-staff operational costs. The agreement reflects many of the 
same reductions proposed by the Secretary General. 


The budget agreement also reflects a first step toward reforming the 
UN’s recosting process, a process that allows the UN to request adjustments 
to the budget after it is adapted for variances in factors such as currency 
fluctuation and inflation. Recosting of the 2012-2013 budget has been 
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deferred until later in the biennium in order to assess what is really needed, 
to provide an opportunity to find offsetting savings, and to eneourage real 


fiscal discipline at the UN. 


In addition to achieving immediate short-term savings, we and other 
like-minded delegations have stressed the importance of identifying 
structural changes that would result in long-term recurring efficiencies and 
sustainable savings at the UN. 

Although we recognize the challenges inherent in achieving such 
change, we are committed to working with the UN Secretariat and other 
delegations to improve the UN budget process and to support the Secretary 
General’s efforts to achieve the greatest value from limited resources by 
fostering innovation and focusing on delivering results. We will continue to 
pursue this goal throughout the coming year in an effort to maintain the 
savings we achieved in December 201 1 and in order to see sustainable 
reductions demonstrated in the next budget. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#3) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

What is the status of the U.S. push for a salary freeze at the UN? 

Answer : 

In order for the UN to do its critical work that benefits all nations, it needs to 
be able to hire and retain competent and qualified people. Many of them do heroic 
work, especially those living in places few would even dare to visit. UN system 
professional salaries are based on those of the U.S. federal civil service. But 
de.spite the current U.S. federal civil-service pay freeze, UN pay has continued to 
increase. In response, the Admini,stration has pressed strongly for a pay freeze for 
UN employees and has called for a comprehensive study comparing UN salaries 
and benefits to the U.S. civil-servicc. 

While efforts of the United States and other likeminded member states to 
implement an immediate freeze were thwarted in the General Assembly, we were 
successful in including a provision in the relevant resolution for the International 
Civil Service Commission — the body responsible for coordinating salaries and 
conditions of .service throughout the UN system — to explore the feasibility and 
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suitability of measures to reflect pay freezes in the U.S. federal civil service in the 
pay for UN professional staff and to implement these measures as appropriate. 

We are awaiting ICSC action in 2012 and intend to renew our call in the 6?”' 
General Assembly, 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
by Chairwoman Kay Granger (#4) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

How much time will the UN Security Council give to Iran to see if they will 
change their behavior? 

Answer : 

As the President has indicated, we have a window of opportunity to 
resolve concerns about Iran’s nuclear program diplomatically, backed by 
continuing pressure on the Iranian government. It is up to Iran to take the 
opportunity of prospective talks to show that it is serious about addressing 
the concerns of the international community. 

We are committed to a diplomatic solution, but at the same time we 
also remain committed to keeping pressure on Tehran. To this end, we will 
continue to work closely with other countries, our partners on the UN 
Security Council’s Iran Sanctions Committee (“1737 Committee”) and the 
Iran Panel of Experts to press for comprehensive implementation of UN 
sanctions and to encourage vigorous regional and national measures on Iran. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#5) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operatioiis and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 

Question : 

Is the U.S. pushing for more action by the UN Security Council following 
President Sarkozy’s letter last November? 

Answer : 

Since November, the United States and the European Union 
independently have taken steps to sanction the Central Bank of Iran. In 
January, the EU imposed a phased embargo against the import, purchase, 
and transport of Iranian oil and its related financing and insurance, with a 
full ban in effect no later than July 1 . In January, the EU also banned 
imports of Iranian petro-chemical products, exports of key equipment and 
technology for the Iranian petro-chemical industry, and investment in the 
petro-chemical industry. In March, the EU enhanced its financial sanctions 
against Iran to prohibit the provision of financial messaging services to 
sanctioned Iranian entities, which allowed the Society for Worldwide 
Interbank Financial Transfers (SWIFT) to cut off sanctioned Iranian banks 
from its network. Our national measures, including legislation, have laid the 
groundwork to increase pressure on Iran and the international community 
has increased its efforts significantly. The combined effects of measures by 
the United States, the EU and others, and the Administration’s vigorous 
implementation of national measures and diplomatic outreach have 
intensified the collective pressure on Iran. 
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In the UN Security Council, we have continued to work closely with a 
number of countries, including our partners on the Council’s Iran Sanctions 
Committee (“1737 Committee”) and the Iran Panel of Experts, to press for 
comprehensive implementation of UN sanctions and to encourage vigorous 
regional and national measures on Iran, 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
Representative Kay Granger (#6 & 7) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

6. When do you anticipate IAEA inspectors will be able to visit North 
Korea? 

7. Will the IAEA visit North Korea without clear approval to visit suspected 
nuclear sites? 

Answer : 

On March 16, the DPRK sent a letter to the IAEA inviting the Agency 
for technical discussions related to the monitoring of a moratorium on 
uranium enrichment activities at Yongbyon. On April 17, the Korean 
Central News Agency (KCNA), North Korea’s official media outlet, 
announced that the DPRK will no longer be bound by the terms of the 
February 29 U.S. -DPRK agreement. We have no further information 
regarding the DPRK’s plans for engaging with the IAEA. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Ambassador Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#8) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

What humanitarian assistance is the UN providing North Korea and under 
what conditions? 

Answer : 

Tlie UN’s humanitarian assistance to the DPRK aims to help address 
immediate food, health, water and sanitation, and educational needs. The 
UN Country Team in the DPRK consists of UNICEF, WFP, FAO, UNDP, 
WHO, and UNFPA. 


World Food Program 

WFP’s food assistance operation in the DPRK is focused on providing 
nutritious food to vulnerable groups, such as young children. WFP provides 
ingredients, which DPRK factories turn into specialized nutritious food that 
is then distributed through institutions such as schools and hospitals. WFP’s 
current emergency operation, which was scheduled to conclude in March 
2012, has been extended until the end of June. WFP worked at full capacity 
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to reach 2.1 million people with food assistance in February and March 
2012. Due to the closure of schools and kindergartens, WFP reached one 
million people in January 2012, after providing assistance to three million 
people in December 2011. WFP has received resources from 20 different 
donors for its DPRK program. The EU and Australia are the two largest 
donors. 

The recent U.S. plan for a 240,000MT nutritional assistance program, 
part of which would have been implemented by WFP, was suspended after 
the DPRK announced March 16 its intention to launch a missile in violation 
of UN Security Council resolutions. 


UNICEF 

UNICEF is the UN’s lead agency on humanitarian work covering 
water, sanitation, and hygiene (WASH), as well as education and nutrition 
issues in the DPRK. In 2012 UNICEF expects to reach approximately 10.6 
million vulnerable people, through: 

* Targeting 13,300 children from birth to 59 months in four provinces 
(Kangwon, North Hamgyong, Ryanggang and South Hamgyong) and 
in 14 what the UN calls “baby homes.” 
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« Targeting chronic malnutrition in the first 1,000 days of life via 
preventive actions such as infant and young child feeding 
interventions and micronutrient supplementation, covering more than 
1 ,6 million children ages six to 59 months old and more than 5.9 
million women of childbearing age. 

« Vaccinating 350,000 infants and 356,000 pregnant women to meet 
95% of total vaccine demand. 

• Providing 10,500 essential medicine kits in hospitals and health 
facilities and 300 kits for newborn care, midwifery and emergency 
obstetrics. 

UNICEF will support government rehabilitation of school 
infrastructure for the benefit of more than 7,000 children and will strengthen 
early learning for some 14,000 preschool children by providing new early 
child development kits and training caregivers in their efficient use. 

UNICEF will pre-position supplies for 100,000 people in affected 
populations to provide nutrition, health, water and sanitation, and education 
programs. 

According to the UN, negotiating a “humanitarian space” in the 
DPRK has been a long and difficult process, with the government often 
either unwdlling or unable to provide the space required for humanitarian 
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agencies to undertake normal program implementation, monitoring, and 
evaluation activities. However, the UN also notes significant improvement 
in the situation since 1995, when the first humanitarian workers arrived in 
the country. While UNICEF has full access to the country for vaccination 
campaigns, it is what the UN calls “presentationar’ — the actual vaccination 
work is not carried out by UN staff. 

Operating Conditions in the DPRK 

The UN reports the following conditions for the distribution of aid: 

• UN agencies and EU Program Support (EUPS) units follow a strict 
principle of “no access-no aid.” Those living in areas which remain 
off-limits to humanitarian agencies do not receive assistance. The 
exceptions to this are support for the government’s immunization, 
vitamin-A supplementation, tuberculosis, and malaria programs. 

• The government applies the inverse policy of “no aid-no access.” In 
practical terms, this means that an agency with lower funding is 
allowed lesser acce.ss to populations. This in turn lowers funding 
levels from donors to the agency and sets in motion a downward spiral 


of reduced access and aid. 
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» The North Korean entities receiving food and non-food assistance are 


responsible for distribution to beneficiaries. WFP monitors 
distributions through a process stipulated in an agreement with the 


government of the DPRK. The monitoring agreement provides WFP 
with access to markets, random access to homes and institutions, and 
the employment of Korean speakers on WFP’s international staff. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
Representative Kay Granger (#9) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Why did the Administration support the troop increase for the African Union 
Mission in Somalia when the previously authorized troop levels were never 
met? 

Answer: 

We considered a number of factors in deciding to support an 
expanded mission, including the direct request from the African Union to 
support its revised concept of operations (CONOPS) based on 17,731 troops, 
additional troop commitments (between 8,600-8,800 troops, in addition to 
the 9,964 existing troops), and the demonstrated willingness of the 
contributors to engage in planning and preparations for deployment or re- 
hatting. The recent military progress made by AMISOM and other Somali 
and regional actors against the terrorist organization al-Shabaab also 
provides a strategic opportunity to make important gains in our effort to 


stabilize Somalia. 
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In addition to the factors mentioned above, the nature of the revised 
AMISOM CONOPS played a part in dictating the sequencing of the vote. 
The overwhelming majority of the additional troops expected to deploy or 
(in the case of Kenya) be re-hatted under the revised AU CONOPS and 
expanded troop ceiling will deploy outside of Mogadishu. They will 
conduct .stabilization activities and expand the reach of legitimate 
governance in new areas including the cities of Baidoa and Beledweyne, as 
well parts of southern Somalia near the border wdth Kenya. The UN Support 
Office for AMISOM (UNSOA) would not have been able to support 
operations outside of Mogadishu without UN Security Council (UNSC) 
approval to expand its logistical support package. Approval was required 
both to proportionally increase UNSOA’s provision of supplies (including 
rations and fuel) to cover the additional troops, and to make the necessary 
capital investments to support UNSOA operations in the expanded 
AMISOM area of operations. Therefore, UNSC approval was necessary for 
the deployment and re-hatting of the additional forces, in order to ensure that 
UN logistics support mechanisms were in place to support these expanded 
operations. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Kay Granger (#10) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Somalia 


Question : 

How does the Administration plan on meeting this new requirement when there are 
no funds to cover these bills in the current year or the fiscal year 2013 request? 
What programs do you plan to cut to fund the new mandate'? 

Answer : 

In consultation with the Congress, the Department anticipates funding any 
new, additional requirements to support the African Union Mission in Somalia 
( AMISOM) and the UN Support Office for AMISOM (UNSOA) by making trade- 
offs within the FY 2012 and FY 2013 resources. The FY 2012 requirements will 
depend on the size and timing of UN assessments, w'hich are expected in July or 
August. At that time, the Department will review the status of available UN 
peacekeeping credits and other potential funding sources, including funds provided 
within the FY 2012 Overseas Contingency Operations title. Given that the FY 
2012 PKO appropriation caps the amount that can be provided for UNSOA 
assessments at .$91.8 million, in order to use additional FY 2012 foreign assistance 
funds for UNSOA assessments, the Administration requires legislative relief to 
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allow such additional funds to be provided. The Administration recently submitted 
a request for this change in an FY 2013 budget amendment. As the FY 2013 
request for funding UNSOA assessments was included in the. Contributions for 
International Peacekeeping Activities (CIPA) account and was based on assessed 
peacekeeping mission levels as of December 2011, the Department plans to consult 
with Congress on the most appropriate funding manner to pay assessed expenses 
for UNSOA. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
Representative Kay Granger (#1 1) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Whal commitments are there from troop contributing countries to meet the 
newly authorized level of 17,700? How realistic are those commitments? 


Answer : 

As of March 14, the nominal force strength of the African Union 
Mission in Somalia (AMISOM) was 9,964 troops, which includes 5,138 
Ugandans, 4,631 Burundians, 99 Djiboutians, and 76 multinational 
headquarters staff officers. Total outstanding commitments to the mission 
beyond the existing forces range from approximately 8,600 to 8,800 
additional troops. Uganda and Burundi will deploy a combined 2,500 
additional troops (on top of their current commitments) to AMISOM. 
Djibouti has committed politically to deploying a full battalion of at least 
850 personnel (including the 99 currently deployed), but has not signed any 
memorandum of understanding with AMISOM. Sierra Leone has 
committed to providing a battalion of 850 personnel to the mission, which 


would replace a Kenyan battalion in Southern Somalia, according to 
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AMISOM’s latest Concept of Operations. Those troops will likely complete 
U.S. -provided training by the Africa Contingency Operations Training and 
Assistance (ACOTA) program in June 2012. 

Kenya has officially committed between 4,400-4,600 troops to the 
mission, although AU officials and Kenya are still negotiating final 
arrangements to formalize the incorporation of Kenyan forces into 
AMISOM. The UN Support Office for AMISOM (UNSOA) is undertaking 
a verification process to determine the troop numbers, equipment 
classification, and equipment reimbursement rates, which will then be 
formalized in a Letter of Assist. 

We assess that all of these countries remain strongly committed to 
participating in AMISOM, although it is possible that the ongoing 
verification process in Southern Somalia could lead to adjustments to the 
number of Kenyan troops that will be incorporated into AMISOM. If the 
full stated commitment is not available, additional force generation efforts 
by the African Union and donor partners will be required to meet the revised 
troop strength. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Kay Granger (#12) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


LRA 


Question : 

Since the AU recently authorized forces for the counter-LRA mission, is there 
discussion regarding a UN support mission? If so what costs would be associated 
with it? 

Answer : 

The United Nations Security Council is not currently discussing the idea of 
establishing a UN support mission for the counter-LRA effort. The AU is seeking 
contributions from international partners to fund the proposed Regional 
Cooperation Initiative for the Elimination of the Lord’s Resistance Army (RCI- 
LRA). The RCl-LRA aims to enhance the coordination and collaboration of the 
military forces of Uganda, the Central African Republic, the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, and the Republic of South Sudan in their ongoing efforts to pursue 


the LRA. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice 
Representative Kay Granger (#13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 


What caused the estimated $250 million cost overrun for the renovation of 
the UN Headquarters? 


Answer : 

We are deeply troubled by this increase in the projected cost overrun on 
the project. Previously, the UN had informed us that the overrun was 
projected to be approximately $74 million. However, in March 2012, we 
and other member states were, frankly, shocked to learn the UN now 
projects it to be $265 million. 

The UN attributes this increa.se to “unforeseen conditions” related to 
issues such as asbestos abatement, the integrity of structural concrete in 
some of the buildings, and the increased price of certain construction 
materials, such as copper. 
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This issue was taken up by the UN General Assembly (UNGA) in March. 


As a result of discussions, the UNGA expressed concern with the increase in 


the projected overrun and urged the Secretary General to contain such 
overruns, requested follow on reporting on the underlying causes of the 


overrun and on practical options to reduce or offset the overall projected 


overrun, and requested that an in-depth technical construction audit be 
undertaken with an emphasis on the circumstances that led to the projected 


cost overrun. 


While the United States has always supported the Capital Master Plan as 


an important project to bring the UN Headquarters up to modern safety, 
security and efficiency standards, we will continue to make it clear that U.S. 
support in no way amounts to a blank check from the American taxpayer. 
We will also continue to consult closely with Congress on this issue. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Ambassador Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (14) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

What: is the plan for the UN Mission in Afghanistan for the coming year and 
beyond? 

Answer : 

The United Nations Assistance Mission for Afghanistan’s (UNAMA) 
primary task is to support the Government of Afghanistan’s (GOA) etYorts to 
improve security, governance, economic development, and regional cooperation. 
As the transition to Afghan security lead takes place throughout the country, the 
UN will continue to play an important role with civilian institutions to build upon 
the gains made over the past decade. 

The UN and UNAMA are working with the GOA to ensure mutual 
accountability and improved efficiency ol' the use of development resources to 
support the Afghan Government’s development and governance priorities. This 
work will help mitigate the economic impact of transition, as international forces 
draw down their presence which in turn will reduce local spending related to 
international military operations. UNAMA’s efforts here and in coordination with 
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other local and international partners will help Afghanistan become a secure, stable 
country in a region that respects Afghanistan’s sovereignty and territorial integrity 
The UN and UNAMA will also continue to support the GOA in the national 
dialogue on political reconciliation, where they lend a credible, neutral voice to the 
process. 

Finally, the UN and UNAMA also have a role in promoting regional 


cooperation through the “Istanbul Process” initiative which brings together 


representatives of Afghanistan’s neighbors to discuss regional security and 
economic cooperation, including confidence-building measures. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Ambassador Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#15) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Following the pullout of the US military from Iraq, what is the status of the UN 
mission in Iraq? 

Answer : 

Following the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Iraq in December 2011, the 
United Nations Assistance Mission for Iraq (UNAMI) has taken on an increasingly 
important diplomatic role. A special political mission administered by the UN 
Department of Political Affairs, UNAMI operates at the request of and in 
partnership with the Goveminent of Iraq. Led by former German Ambassador 
Martin Kobler. UNAMI is mandated to provide advice, support, and assistance in 
strengthening democratic institutions, advancing national reconciliation and 
inclusive political dialogue, promoting the protection of human rights, and judicial 
and legal reform. To help improve the ability of Iraqis to lead normal lives, UN 
projects and programs focus on eight sectors - education, water and sanitation, 
health and nutrition, housing and shelter, food security, protection, governance 
support, and economic reform and diversification. The UN also is heavily 
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involved with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) in 
the protection of targeted and vulnerable groups including Internally Displaced 
Persons (IDPs), refugees, returnees, minorities, the deprived, and children and 
women. Additionally, UNAMI continues to assist with the ongoing dialogue to 
resolve Iraq’s Chapter VII issues, including Iraq’s remaining issues with Kuwait. 
UNAMI continues to support the Iraqi people in a very challenging working and 
budget environment. 

Another area in which UNAMT has been invaluable is in helping to find a 
peaceful, durable solution to the situation at Camp Ashraf. Through UNAMI and 
UNHCR’s efforts, appro.Kimately 1,600 Camp Ashraf residents have been safely 
transferred to Camp Huniya, a former U.S, military base near the Baghdad 
International Aiiport, where individual requests for refugee status are being 
adjudicated by UNHCR with the goal of eventual resettlement for these individuals 
outside of Iraq. 

UNAMFs mandate i.s reviewed by the UN Security Council every twelve 
months, with the current mandate extended through July 31, 2012. At the Security 
Council’s request, the Secretary General reports to the Council on UNAMFs 
progress every' four months. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Ambassador Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#16) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

April 24, 2012 


Question : 

Is there any contemplation of changing the role of the UN Mission in Afghanistan 
as the NATO and US missions are re-cvaluated? 

Answer : 

The UN Assistance Mission to Afghanistan’s (UNAMA) role will continue 
to evolve to meet the needs of the Afghan people. UNAMA has reiterated its 
support for the Transition process which will entail the assumption of full 
responsibility by Afghanistan’s institutions in the security sector and is consistent 
with the outcomes of the London, Kabul and Bonn Conferences and the Lisbon 
Summit. As the transition is not only a security process but also entails the full 
assumption of Afghan leadership and ownership in governance and development, 
the United Nations is committed to ensuring that the gains of the last decade 
provide the foundation for more progress. UNAMA’s mandate is reviewed by the 
Security Council on an annual basis and the mandate was recently extended in 
March for another twelve months. Few substantive changes to the mandated 
activities of UNAMA in this year’s renewal were necessary. As the international 
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community moves closer to the 2014-Transition, the UN’s role will continue to be 
a key topic of discussion. However, at this time, we do not anticipate major 
changes to its core mandate. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan E. Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#17) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Please provide the current disclosure policy with respect to disclosing 
regular financial and program audits for the Organization of American States 
and each United Nations agency. Please answer in detail. If an agency only 
makes audits available for on-site review, please identify that geographic 
location. 

Answer : 

UNICEF, UNDP, and UNFPA, which are based in New York, have 
committed to start publishing online all audit reports in 2012. Previously, 
they required reports be reviewed in person at their location. Now, most 
recently, they allow access to Member Slates through a password protected 
website. The United States has been very active in pushing for public 
disclosure through the Executive Boards for the funds and programs as well 
as in the General Assembly for the UN Secretarial. In addition, UNOPS, 
which is headquartered in Copenhagen and maintains an office in New 
York, has already begun public release of internal audits of its business 
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functions (e.g,, procurement, ethics, IT, etc.), with public disclosure of 
project audits expected to start in late 2012 or early 2013. 

For the majority of the organizations outside New' York, including the 
Organization of American States, copies of internal audit reports are made 
available in a specific Agency office or other secure on-site location for 
individual delegation members to review and take notes under supervision, 
but not to photocopy. These organizations decided to make their internal 
audits available to board members upon request as result of the robust and 
sustained push by the United States and its allies. Officers in U.S. Missions 
in proximity to the agencies (typically Geneva, Rome, Paris, Montreal, 
Vienna, Berne, or London) or visiting U.S. delegations can reviev/ the 
documents in most of the organizations. It has also become common 
practice for organizations to publish on a public website or otherwise make 
available the Executive Summaries of some or all intcnial audit reports. 

The Department has three on-site visits remaining. Officers from the 
U.S. Mission to Geneva will travel to Berne in May to review the Universal 
Postal Union’s (UPU) internal audits, for which summaries have been posted 
on the organization’s website. Officers in Washington will visit UN 
WOMEN in May to review the new organization’s first three internal audits. 
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The IAEA released its first-ever Internal Audit Activity Report, which will 
be discussed by the IAEA Program and Budget Committee in May. 

It is expected and encouraged that any disclosure or publication of 
internal audit reports would include appropriate redaction in order to: ensure 
the privacy of individuals; avoid prejudice to any ongoing or potential 
administrative actions or legal proceedings; ensure that security information 
that would adversely affect an organization’s facilities or programs is kept 
confidential; and prevent the exploitation of information to evade 
management controls or otherwise perpetrate waste, fraud, or 
mismanagement. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan E. Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#18) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 21), 2012 


Question : 

Please provide detailed steps that the OAS and each UN agency is taking to 
publish on a publicly available Web site, consistent with privacy regulations 
and due process, regular financial and programmatic audits of the agency or 
organization, and provide the United States Government with necessary 
access to such financial and performance audits. 


Answer: 


The State Department has been focusing on the United Nations 
Secretariat as the standard-setter for the rest of the UN system in regard to 
ensuring public access to internal audit reports. Carman Lapointe, the Head 
of the Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS), announced her intention 
to post audits of the UN Secretariat on her website for public viewing; 
however, the UN General Assembly has deferred consideration of this 
initiative. In the meantime, OIOS audit reports are posted on the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations’ website, which has been a U.S. practice since 
2007 . 


Progress has also been made in a number of specialized agencies. It 


has become common practice for organizations to publish on a public 
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website or otherwise make available the Executive Sunimaries of some or all 
internal audit reports. There remains an open dialogue with most 
organizations, including OAS, to discuss further steps for granting public 
access to internal audit reports. 

UNDP, UNOPS and UNFPA have committed to start publishing 
online all reports in 2012. UNOPS has already begun public release of 
internal audits of its business Functions (e.g., procurement, ethics, IT, etc.), 
with disclosure of project audits expected to start in late 2012 or early 2013. 
These initiatives can serve as a model for other Agencies in their efforts to 
create a culture of transparency and accountability. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#19) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Please provide detailed steps that the OAS and each UN agency is taking to 
implement best practices for the protection of whistleblowers from 
retaliation, including best practices for legal burdens of proof, access to 
independent adjudicative bodies, results that eliminate the effects of 
retaliation, and statutes of limitation for reporting retaliation. 

Answer : 

The U.S. has been a vocal proponent for strong whistleblower 
protection policies in all public institutions, including the OAS and 
organizations throughout the UN system. This issue has been a focal point 
for the United Nations Transparency and Accountability Initiative (UNTAI) 
since its inception. When the U.S. launched UNTAI, the pilot program’s 
baseline results showed that the UN system was woefully deficient in 
providing opportunities for staff to come forward to report fraud or 
misconduct, and there were few protections available to ones who did. 

To be credible, UNTAI required that organizations had whistleblower 
protections against retaliation for reporting misconduct and/or cooperating 
with the internal oversight function , which were well known within the 
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organization and given full effect by senior management. By the end of 
2010, most organizations had demonstrated that they had policies in place or 
were developing policies. 

UNTAI II, the second iteration, also aims to ensure that whistleblower 
policies will actually translate into whistleblower protection and, if 
retaliation is taken or threatened, a staff member would receive effective 
relief from the organization’s Administration. Determining compliance with 
UNTAI IT’s benchmarks is a cuixent priority of the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations and the Department of State. UNTAI IFs benchmarks 
include: 

• Zero tolerance for retaliation against whistleblowers: explicit 
provision in the whistleblower protection policy that retaliation 
constitutes misconduct; 

• Mandatory training for new managers on whistleblower protections; 

• Independent and transparent process for determining whether 
retaliation for whistleblowing has occurred, taking into account the 
interests and due process rights of staff; 

» Timely inquiries into complaints of threatened or actual retaliation; 

• Interim relief granted to whistleblowers pending outcome of 
independent inquiry by the Ethics Office; and 
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» Timely and effective follow-up in cases of retaliation 

In addition, our recent review of OAS’ whistleblower protections 
found that the OAS policy included detailed definitions and procedures for 
the protection of whistleblowers, informants, and witnesses. OAS appears to 
be generally aligned with best practices for the protection of whistleblowers. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan E, Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#20) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Please describe the current status of efforts by the UN Office of Internal 
Oversight vServices (OIOS) to publicly disclose online all internal audit 
reports. If there is a delay, what is causing if? 

Answer : 

Carman Lapointe, the Head of the Office of Internal Oversight 
Services (OIOS), announced her intention to post audits of the UN 
Secretariat on her website for public viewing; h<wever, the UN General 
Assembly has deferred this initiative. 

Some Member States continue to resist efforts to increase 
transparency despite having national policies which support transparency 
within their own governments. We will continue to push ahead to build 
support for this important reform. Following the first resumed session of 
the 66* General Assembly, the U.S. will make a clear statement expressing 
disappointment with the lack of action on Ms. Lapointe’s proposal for the 


second session in a row. 
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The U.S. continues to seek support from other member states in 
passing this long-overdue reform and will renew its efforts in the Fifth 
Committee and other UN fora in 2012. In the meantime, all OIOS audit 
reports are and will continue to be posted on the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations’ website, which has been a U.S. practice since 2007. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#21) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

With respect to the UN Transparency and Accountability Initiative (LINT AT), 
which UN organizations have made progress? Please describe in detail the steps 
each has taken. Please list each UN organization that has not made progress and 
include a brief explanation. 

Answer : 

The United States is committed to implementing management reforms at UN 
organizations. Between 2007 and 2010, the Department of State pursued system- 
wide reforms through Phase I of the U.S.-sponsored United Nations Transparency 
and Accountability Initiative (UNTAl) for the following UN entities: Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Inlcrnaiional Atomic Energy Agency, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, International Labor Organization, International Maritime 
Organization, International Telecommunication Union, Pan American Health 
Organization, United Nations Children’s Fund, United Nations Development 
Program, United Nations Development Fund for Women, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, United Nations Environment 
Program, United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, United Nations 
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Human Settlements Program, United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, United 
Nations Population Fund, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, Universal Postal Union, World Food Program, World 
Health Organization, World Intellectual Property Organization, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. Phase I sought to extend reforms already in place at 
the UN Secretariat to the rest of the UN system. Since UNTAFs inception and as a 
result of sustained and intensive diplomacy at UN organizations, internal oversight 
and transparency have been significantly strengthened, ethics offices have been 
established, more information is publicly available online, and financial systems 
are being updated. All organizations tracked through UNTAI have made some 
progre.ss. TheFood and Agriculture Organization and International 
Telecommunication Union are two of the most improved UN agencies. 

In 201 1, the Department of Stale launched UNTAI Phase II (UNTAI-II) to 
target further areas where member states can exercise oversight, increase 
accountability, and gain greater assurance that contributions are being utilized 
efficienliy and effectively. Specifically, UNTAI-II seeks to strengthen 
organizations in the following areas: (1) effective oversight arrangements; (2) 
independent internal evaluation function; (3) independent and effective ethics 
function; (4) credible whistleblower protections; (5) conflicts of interest program; 
(6) efficient and transparent procurement; (7) enterprise risk management (ERM); 
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and (8) transparent financial management. Phase II includes all the UN 
organizations covered by Phase 1 as well as the UN Secretariat and the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 

To promote progress across the entire UN system, the Department of State 
assesses organizations annually. Initial asse,ssments under UNTAITI took place in 
late 201 1 and show that UN organizations continue to make progress on oversight 
and ethics reforms although it is a continual work in progress. These assessments 
also indicate that reforms of internal evaluation, procurement, and risk 
management are still in their early stages, but work is ongoing. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
IJ.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#22) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Will there be a central website for the public to be able to see progress under 
UNTAI, as there was under the previous Administration? 

Answer : 

Yes, the U.S. Mission to the United Nations will continue to maintain and 
update its website, and to use it to describe goals and aims of UNTAI as well as 
progress by the various agencies. The United States has been closely monitoring 
the progress made by organizations under UNTAI. Each year, the Department 
includes information on this progress within several reports including the annual 
budget justification which is transmitted to Congress and available on the Internet. 
The Administration is studying what else might be done to increase public access 


and awareness of UNTAI. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#23) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Please list each specialized agency, body, or commission of the United 
Nations that is currently chaired or presided over by a country, the 
government of which the Secretary of State has determined, for purposes of 
section 6(i)(l) of the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 
24()5(j)(1)), supports international terrorism. 

Answer : 

The Department of State has determined that no United Nations 
specialized agencies, bodies or commissions are currently chaired or 
presided over by a country, the government of which the Secretary of State 
has determined, for purposes of section 6(j)( 1) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405(j)( l )), supports international terrorism. 
The Bureau of International Organization Affairs routinely monitors 
upcoming changes in chairs of UN agencies, bodies and commissions and 
does not anticipate that any terrorist list country will assume the chair of a 
UN specialized agency, body or commission this year. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U,S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#24) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

The FY12 Appropriations Act requires a report, not later than 30 days after 
enactment, from the Secretarj' of State detailing the amount of funds 
available for obligation or expenditure in fiscal year 2012 under the headings 
“Contributions to International Organizations” and “International 
Organizations and Programs” that are withheld from obligation or 
expenditure due to any provision of law. When will the Committee receive 
this report? 


Answer : 

The first report prepared in response to this provision was provided to 
the Congress on February 9, 2012. At that time, wc had not withheld any 
funds from the Contributions to International Organizations (CIO) or the 
International Organizations and Programs (lO&P) accounts. However, we 
have not fully executed and obligated the accounts for the year. We 
anticipate providing updates to this report as fiscal year 201 2 progresses. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Kay Granger (#25 - #28) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

Please describe the status of current negotiations to establish a Green 
Climate Fund at the UN. 

Answer : 

In December 201 1 the Conference of the Parties of the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) in Durban, South 
Africa, decided to establish a Green Climate Fund with a Board of 24 
country parties. Countries are now determining which country parties will 
be members of the Board, which intends to meet for the first time at the end 
of May, 2012 and will likely meet three times in 2012 prior to the next 
UNFCCC Conference of the Parties at the end of this year. The United 
States will likely secure a seat on the Board. 
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Question : 

What is the status of efforts to establish immunity for this fund as part of the 
UN, thereby shielding the Fund from the legal process in countries where it 
operates? 

Answer : 

We believe that certain privileges and immunities are important for 
funding institutions like the Green Climate Fund to protect taxpayer 
resources and to ensure that these institutions are able to carry out their 
operations around the world. Most funding institutions in which the United 
States participates, such as the Global Fund for FlIV/AIDS, Malaria, and 
Tuberculosis and the World Bank Group, have specified privileges and 
immunities. However, the Green Climate Fund will be separate from the 
UN. The host country has not yet been chosen and the nature of privileges 
and immunities will depend, in part, on this selection. 
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Question : 

What is the expected annual budget for the Secretariat of the Green Climate 
Fund and how will funds be contributed? 

Answer : 

The budget for the Secretariat of the Green Climate Fund has not been 
determined. Funds or in-kind contributions would be contributed voluntarily 
by donor countries. 
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Question : 

What is the source of funds for the establishment of the Green Climate Fund 
secretariat? 

Answer : 

A number of donor countries have come forward with contributions to 
cover the cost of the interim secretariat. The UNFCCC has been able to 
provide iimding through U.S. contributions for limited support to the interim 
secretariat. Sources for the establishment of the Green Climate Fund 
permanent secretariat have not yet been identified. 
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Question for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey (#1) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


PA Membership in the UN 
Question : 

I am very concerned about Palestinian Prime Minister Abbas’ plan to seek UN 
membership for an independent Palestinian State outside of a negotiated settlement 
with Israel. This affects not only the Middle East peace process, but also the U.S. 
relationship with the UN and specialized agencies. These fears were born out in the 
decision the U.S. was forced to take regarding UNESCO last fall. What will be the 
next opportunity for the PA to press for membership at a .specialized agency? Why 
should Congress grant the President waiver authority to continue funding UN 
entities that grant membership to the PA? What is the benefit to U.S. national 
security and foreign policy objectives if such authority were provided by 
Congress? 

Answer: 


We have said that one-sided actions in international fora like the UN will not 


advance statehood for the Palestinian people. In fact, such initiatives at the UN 
make it harder to achieve progress. We remain concerned that pursuit of 
Palestinian membership as a state in UN bodies will drive the parties further apart, 
heighten the risk of violence on the ground that could claim innocent lives on both 
sides, and risk hard-won progress in building Palestinian institutions. There is no 
shortcut to statehood, and permanent status issues can only be solved through 
direct negotiations between the parties. 
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We vigorously opposed the Palestinian effort at UNESCO and continue to 
discourage and oppose Palestinian membership as a state in international 
organizations. We have been abundantly clear to the Palestinians about the 
implications of their efforts for the U.S. and for the affected organizations. We 
also continue to consult closely with our international partners to make clear our 
firm opposition to one-sided action in international fora and to reinforce that there 
is simply no substitute for the difficult give-and-take of resumed direct 
negotiations as the only way for the parties to address their differences and achieve 
viable and su.stainable peace. 


At this point, we are not aware of any specific efforts by the Palestinians to 
seek membenship as a state in other UN specialized agencies. 

We do not believe that responding to the Palestinian efforts by withholding 
funds to international organizations serves U.S. interests. Withholding 
contributions to international organizations limits U.S. participation in these 
organizations, empowers those who seek to undermine the United Stales, and 
undermines our ability to pursue important U.S. objectives - including when there 
is consideration of initiatives impacting Israeli-Palestinian issues. If we withhold 
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funding for UN specialized agencies such as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Intellectual Property Organization, 
the International Telecommunications Union, and possibly even the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, it would deal afar-reaching blow to our efforts on global 
health, preventing global hunger and protecting the interests of American 
businesses. We continue to believe that a more effective approach is to work 
constructively within international organizations to advance U.S. interests, 
including Middle East peace. We believe that con.structive diplomacy, both 
bilateral and multilateral, will better assist us in achieving our shared goals. 

To that end, a waiver of the requirement to withhold funding to 
organizations that admit the Palestinians as a state would allow us to protect 
broader U.S. national interests by making contributions that preserve our influence 
and promote our interests. We need to find ways to ensure that it is the 
Palestinians, if they pursue this path, that sulTer the consequences, rather than the 
United States of America. As we are learning in the case of UNESCO, when the 
United States steps back, states with conllicting agendas can and do step in. 

Eor example, at UNESCO, continued funding would enable us to continue 
supporting valuable programs that promote freedom of the press and freedom of 
expression, expand education and literacy for women and girls, provide literacy 
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training for Afghan security forces, design Holocaust education programs, and 
keep U.S. island and coastal communities (domestically and abroad) safe from 
natural disasters through the Global Tsunami Warning System. However, the 
continued nonpayment of our assessed contributions to UNESCO could lead to the 
loss of the United States’ ability to vote on critical issues as early as the fall of 
2013 . 

The Administration remains committed to active engagement across the UN 
system to protect and promote American interests and values. We are also 
committed to supporting Israel and ensuring its security across the United Nations 
system. Although Israel often faces unfair treatment within the UN system - 
which wc strongly oppose and are continually working to end - the UN is key to 
advancing U.S. interests. From bringing together the international community to 
impose the toughest multilateral sanctions ever against Iran, to intervening to 
protect civilians in Libya in a moment of crisis, to feeding the hungry and helping 
create a new nation of South Sudan, the work of the UN is vital to America’s 
national security and to the peace and stability of the international system. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey (#2) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


UN Women 


Question : 

In July 2010, the UN General Assembly established a new entity for women 
because existing UN efforts to address women were “incoherent, under-resourced, 
and fragmented.'’ What has UN Women achieved so far? 

President Obama requested ,$7.9 million for UN Women for FY 2013. How will 
the $7.9 million requested in the FY 2013 budget request be used? 


Answer : 

UN Women has made solid progress since it became operational slightly 
over a year ago. In that short period, UN Women finished hiring staff tor its 
headquarters in New York; completed a field capacity assessment to determine 
women and girls’ most pressing needs around the world; and adopted a detailed 
Strategic Plan and budget for 2012-2013. Recognizing the importance of 
monitoring, evaluation, oversight, and auditing to its long-term success, it has put 
staff in place to perform these functions. 

The Arab Spring provided a window of opportunity to improve women’s 
political participation during periods of transition, and we are pleased that UN 
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Women has been active in this area. When protests erupted in Tunisia and Egypt. 
UN Women responded immediately by providing support for women’s 
participation in constitutional reform, elections, and political transition. To bolster 
this effort, UN Women’s Executive Director Michelle Bachclet has travelled four 
times to the region. 

In Egypt, for example, half a million citizens signed a Women’s Charter 
outlining women’s demands for respect for their human rights. With UN Women’s 
assistance, several Egyptian ministries worked together to distribute identification 
cards to rural women to increa.se women’s participation in Egyptian elections. UN 
Women also establi.shed a civic political platform of 300 non-governmental 
organizations to help women as voters and to document the election process. 

In Morocco, UN Women is working to strengthen national and regional 
groups advocating for women’s human rights. For example, UN Women is 
working with the Moroccan Ministry of .lustice to create budget items to facilitate 
this goal and to establish a fund to assist low-incomc divorced women. Through 
its in-depth work with Morocco’s Ministiy of Economy and Finance, UN Wdtmen 
has helped Morocco adapt its budgeting process to make it more sensitive to 
gender issues. 
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UN Women is also making women’s leadership and political participation a 
priority worldwide. For example, UN Women is training women candidates in 23 
countries. In Mexico, UN Women is working with non-governmental 
organizations and the National Women’s Institute to promote women’s political 
participation at the local level. Through training and mentorship, the project has 
strengthened 538 women’s leadership capacities, contributing to an increase in the 
number of women mayors in Mexico from 5 to 1 2 percent, and helped increase the 
number of women in the Mexican Congress from 12.5 to 37.5 percent. 

We are pleased by UN Women’s important work related to women, peace, 
and security. It is particularly significant that UN Women is working with the 
UN’s Department of Political Affairs to develop a rosier of strong women leaders 
who can play a key role in peace processes and other negotiations. UN Women 
has also taken concrete steps to ensure that violence against women and women’s 
needs are considered in post-conflict needs assessments and investigated properly. 
For example, UN Women has provided gender experts that have served with the 
Commission on Inquiry mandated by the UN Human Rights Council. These 
gender experts have worked to ensure that crimes and patterns of violence against 
women are included in investigations and reports that these important commissions 
issue. This initiative is significant because it is consistent with our women, peace, 
and security agenda and our priorities for the Human Rights Council, and because 
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it illustrates UN Women's success in getting other parts of the UN system to factor 
gender considerations into their work. 

UN Women has numerous projects on combating violence against women. 

In Thailand, for example, the organization has funded justice sector programs to 
assist survivors of domestic violence. Several hundred victims and their family 
members have used the services. In Ecuador, UN Women recently completed a 
public campaign called “Letters by Women,” in which women were encouraged to 
submit anonymous accounts of violence and discrimination they faced. As a 
result, authorities at the local and national level committed to the demands 
presented in the nearly 1 0,000 letters submitted. 

UN Women has partnered with USAID, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), and the World Bank to launch a data- 
collection initiative called EDGE, or Evidence and Data for Gender Equality. This 
initiative will help member states. NGOs, and other stakeholders track women’s 
needs and evaluate which programs are most effective in advancing women’s 
empowerment. 

As a final example of UN Women’s noteworthy accomplishments, UN 
Women is working closely with the United States and other donors to ensure that 
foreign development assistance is not only used effectively, but also sustains 
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women’s economic empowerment. The United State.s is following up with other 
donors, UN Women, other UN agencies, and developing nations to implement the 
.Toint Action Plan on gender that Michelle Bachelet helped to launch in Busan, 
Korea in November 201 1. 

The President’s ,$7.9 million request for UN Women for FY 2013 will be put 
toward UN Women’s “core” budget, which .supports headquarters activities and 
funds programs in the field to provide essential services to women, including 
meeting women’s health needs, protecting them from violence, and helping to 
improve their economic situation. This funding will help to build the infrastructure 
UN Women needs in developing countries in order to efl'ectively advise host 
governments and UN agencies in-country on how to use foreign assistance and 
design programs to improve the situation of women. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Uowey (#3) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Question : 

As a result of these sanctions and steps taken by our international partners, 
particularly the EU, Iran is facing an unprecedented level of pressure to 
abandon its pursuit of nuclear weapons. While sanctions seem to be having 
an impact on the Iranian economy, do you see any evidence that the regime 
is seriously interested in ending or even delaying its nuclear program? What 
is the Administration’s assessment of the Iranian general population’s 
opinion of proceeding with its nuclear program? If the current sanctions fail 
to stop Iran from moving ahead with trying to build a nuclear weapon, what 
more can the UN do? 

Answer: 


Preventing Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapon is a top national 
security priority for the Obama Administration. A nuclear-armed Iran would 
be destabilizing to the region and inimical to broader U.S. nonproliferation 
goals. It is the assessment of our intelligence community that Iran has not 
yet made the decision to produce a nuclear weapon. 


The views of average Iranians on their nation’s nuclear program are 
hard to discern with confidence. Some opinion polls suggest that a majority 
of Iranians support their nuclear program, but not necessarily Iranian 
acquisition of a nuclear weapon. 

Iran has experienced a dramatic reversal in fortune over the past three 
years as a result of United Nations, U.S., and like-minded partners’ sanctions 
regime - the toughest and most comprehensive ever imposed against Iran. 
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Iran is suffering from rising inflation, a plummeting rial, and it is extremely 
difficult for the country to engage in normal trade with the rest of the world 
because sanctions have disrupted traditional mechanisms for transport and 
finance. 

We do not know yet whether Iran will negotiate seriously about its 
nuclear program. The P5+1 talks with Iran are the start of a process aimed 
at achieving early, tangible results. Iran has the opportunity for a diplomatic 
solution, but that opportunity is not open-ended. Iran must act with 
seriousness and a sense of urgency to resolve the international community’s 
concerns. 

Until we see such action, we will continue to maintain the pres.sure on 
Iran. As part of this, we will continue to work closely with other countries, 
our partners on the UN Security Council’s Iran Sanctions Committee (“1737 
Committee”) and the Iran Panel of Experts to press for comprehensive 
implementation of UN sanctions and to encourage vigorous regional and 
national measures on Iran. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey (#4) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Peacekeeping Funding 
Question : 


I believe in the importance of UN peacekeeping missions, which preserve peace 
and stability in troubled regions of the world for a fraction of what it would cost 
the United States Armed Forces to undertake the same missions. Do you foresee 
the need for additional UN peacekeeping operations in response to any current 
peace and security situations? What is the status of U.S. arrears for U.N. 
peacekeeping operations? 

Answer : 

With the exception of the situation in Syria, which is under active 
consideration by the UN Security Council, the UN Security Council does not have 
any resolutions pending to establish or expand UN peacekeeping operations in 
response to current peace and security situations. That said the need for UN 
peacekeeping operations is unpredictable. A relatively low-level conflict can 
rapidly develop into a large-.scalc crisis that poses a threat to international peace 
and security. 

U.S. peacekeeping an-ears to the UN currently total approximately $356 
million. Since 2009, we have been able to pay our UN peacekeeping bills in full at 
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the rate assessed, upholding President Obama’s commitment to pay our bills to the 
UN in lull and on time. The Administration is committed to putting the United 
States on sound financial footing with respect to UN peacekeeping assessments, 
and we appreciate Congressional support for this goal. The United States is a 
major financial contributor to UN peacekeeping missions, and the prompt payment 
of our assessments for UN peacekeeping operations in accordance with our 
international treaty obligations is important for the effectiveness of key missions 
and the operation of the normal quarterly reimbursement process to troop 
contributing countries. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey (#S) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Security Council Reform 

The Security Council is often critical in addressing peace and security issues 
throughout the world. But there are many who believe that the council 
should be reformed and the membership should be increased. What is the 
Obama Administration position on the question of Security Council 
enlargement? What is the status of negotiations within the UN General 
Assembly toward enlargement of the membership of the Council? 

The U.S. is scheduled to assume the presidency of the Security Council in 
April. What issues does the U.S. intend to focus on for its term next month? 


Question ; 

What is the Obama Administration position on the question of Security 
Council enlargement? 

Answer : 

As set out in the 2010 U.S. National Security Strategy, the United States is 
committed to updating international institutions for the 21st century. As 
such, we will continue to support reform of the UN Security Council that 
preserves, enhances, and strengthens the long-term viability, effectiveness, 
and efficiency of the Security Council, and its ability to caiTy out its 
mandate and effectively meet the challenges of the new century. 
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The United States supports expansion of the Security Council in a way that 
will not diminish its effectiveness or its efficiency. We are open in principle 
to a modest expansion of both pennanent and non-permanent members, 
though any consideration of an expansion of permanent members must take 
into account the ability and willingness of countries to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and to the other purposes of 
the United Nations. 

We continue to believe that aspirants to pennanent membership on the UN 
Security Council make the strongest case for themselves when they are 
democracies; when they uphold human rights and the rule of law at home 
and abroad; and when they contribute to the implementation and 
enforcement of Security Council decisions. Permanent members of the 
Security Council need to politically support decisions of the Security 
Council and shoulder a fair share of the financial burden of international 
peace and security, including peacekeeping missions, commensurate with 
their status as permanent members. 


We remain opposed to any alteration or expansion of the veto. 
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The United States is committed to continued engagement with other UN 
Member States in the UN's Inter-Govemmental Negotiations process on 
Security Council reform. However, given the importance of UNSC reform, 
the complexity of the process, and the divergence of views among groups, 
we anticipate that UN Security Council reform will be a difficult process and 
will take significant time. 
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Question ; 

What is the status of negotiations within the UN General Assembly toward 
enlargement of the membership of the Council? 

Answer : 

While there is broad international agreement that the UNSC must reflect 
2 1 St century realities and that its cument composition is too narrow to 
maintain long-term credibility, the UN membership is divided on the UNSC 
reform proposals offered to date. 


In the four-year old intergovernmental negotiation (IGN) process, states 
continue to reiterate long held positions on the five UNSC reform areas: 
membership categories, the veto, regional representation, UNSC size and 
working methods, and the UNSC-UNGA relationship. 


The G4 (Japan, Brazil, Germany, and India) have floated a draft UNGA 
resolution, which was the basis of discussion in a recent IGN session, calling 
for more permanent and non-permanent seats without addressing the other 
key reform issues or the veto structure. The resolution also calls for an 
improvement in UNSC working methods. We do not see its merits and do 
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not believe it will not lead to the broad consensus necessary for UNSC 
reform. 


A number of other countries have offered various proposals. None of the 
proposals have gained the broad support needed for an amendment to the 
UN Charter, i.e. ratification by two-thirds of all Member States 
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Question : 

The U.S. is scheduled to assume the presidency of the Security Council in 
April. What issues does the U.S. intend to focus on for its term next month? 

Answer : 

Under our leadership as the President of the Council, in April, we will 
host a briefing by the Secretary-General on nuclear non-proliferation, 
disarmament, and security. This event, taking place soon after the Seoul 
summit on nuclear security, will afford an opportunity to take stock of 
developments since the summit-level Council debate on this subject chaired 
in September 2009 by President Barack Obama and to maintain the 
engagement on the part of the Council with this issue. A presidential 
statement is expected as an outcome. 

We will also initiate an open debate on improving UN capacity to assist 
states to counter illicit cross-border flows, and the Secretary-General is 
expected to brief The aim of the debate is to focus attention on the broad 
range of UN activities in this field and to help states make a better use of 
different forms of UN assistance in controlling flows of arms, drugs, and 
individuals, among other things, across their borders. A presidential 
statement is the expected outcome. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Representative Nita Lowey (#6) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 

March 20, 2012 


Question : 

The United Nations Capital Master Plan addresses a number of serious life- 
safety and security concerns to staff, diplomats, and visitors. This project was 
supposed to be completed in 2014 and the last U.S. contribution was 
appropriated in the FY20 1 2 bill. However, recent reports indicate a large cost 
overrun - perhaps as high as $260 million. Has the U.S. Mission been able to 
examine the reasons for these cost overruns? Has the U.S., in partnership with 
other member nations, decided how to address them? 


Answer : 

We are deeply troubled by this increase in the projected cost overrun on the 
project. Previously, the UN had informed us that the overrun was projected to 
be approximately $74 million. However, in March 2012, we and other member 
states were, frankly, shocked to learn the UN now projects it to be $265 million. 


The UN attributes this increase to “unforeseen conditions” related to issues 
such as asbestos abatement, the integrity of structural concrete in some of the 
buildings, and the increased price of certain construction materials, such as 


copper. 
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This issue was taken up by the UN General Assembly (UNGA) in March. 

As a result of discussions, the UNGA expressed concern with the increase in 
the projected overrun and urged the Secretary General to contain such overruns, 
requested follow on reporting on the underlying causes of the overrun and on 
practical options to reduce or offset the overall projected overrun, and requested 
that an in-depth technical construction audit be undertaken with an emphasis on 
the circumstances that led to the projected cost overrun. 

While the United States has always supported the Capital Master Plan as an 
important project to bring the UN Headquarters up to modern safety, security 
and efficiency standards, we will continue to make it clear that U.S. support in 
no way amounts to a blank check from the American taxpayer. We will also 
continue to consult closely with Congress on this issue. 
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Question for the Record submitted to 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Susan Rice by 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey (#7) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Appropriations Committee 
March 20, 2012 


Question ; 

The U.N. Transparency and Accountability Initiative. (UNTAI) was created in 
2005 to enhance transparency across the U.N. system. Please describe this 
initiative in detail Is the Obama Administration continuing to implement UNTAI? 
If so, please describe the initiative’s process and findings. What improvements 
have been made by the UN to increase transparency in the Secretariat as well as the 
specialized agencies? 

Answer ; 

The United States is committed to implementing management reforms at UN 
organizations. Between 2007 and 2010, the Department of State pursued system- 
wide reforms through Phase I of the U.S.-sponsored United Nations Transparency 
and Accountability Initiative (UNTAI) for the following UN entities: Food and 
Agriculture Organization, International Atomic Energy Agency, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, International Labor Organization, International Maritime 
Organization, International Telecommunication Union, Pan American Health 
Organization, United Nations Children’s Fund. United Nations Development 
Program, United Nations Development Fund for Women, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, United Nations Environment 
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Program, United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, United Nations 
Human Settlements Program, United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, United 
Nations Population Fund, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, Universal Postal Union, World Food Program, World 
Health Organization, World Intellectual Property Organization, and the World 
Meteorological Organization, Phase I sought to extend reforms already in place at 
the UN Secretariat to the rest of the UN system. Since UNTAI’s inception and as a 
result of sustained and intensive diplomacy at UN organizations, internal oversight 
and transparency have been significantly strengthened, ethics offices have been 
established, more information is publicly available online, and financial systems 
are being updated. All organizations tracked through UNTAI have made some 
progress. The Food and Agriculture Organization and International 
Telecommunication Union arc two of the most improved UN agencies. 

In 201 1 , the Department ol' State launched UNTAI Phase II (UNTAI-II) to 
target further areas where member states can exercise oversight, increase 
accountability, and gain greater assurance that contributions are being utilized 
efficiently and effectively. Specifically, UNTAI-II seeks to strengthen 
organizations in the following areas: (t) effective oversight arrangements; (2) 
independent internal evaluation function; (3) independent and effective ethics 
function; (4) credible whistleblower protections; (5) conflicts of interest program; 
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(6) efficient and transparent procurement; (7) enterprise risk management (ERM); 
and (8) transparent financial management. Phase II includes all the UN 
organizations covered by Phase I as well as the UN Secretariat and the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development. 

To promote progress across the entire UN system, the Department of State 
assesses organizations annually. Initial assessments under UNTAI-II took place in 
late 20 1 1 and show that UN organizations continue to make progress on oversight 
and ethics reforms although it is a continual work in progress. These assessments 
also indicate that reforms of internal evaluation, procurement, and risk 
management are still in their early stages, but work is ongoing. 
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GRANGER OPENING STATEMENT: STATE AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS HEARING ON POLICY AND ASSISTANCE REVIEW OF ARAB 

SPRING COUNTRIES 


The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs will come to 
order. 

I would like to welcome the Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, Jeff 
Feltman and the Special Coordinator for Middle East Transitions, Ambassador Bill 
Taylor, Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee today to discuss U.S. policies 
and our assistance strategy in the Middle East and North Africa, especially those 
countries affected by the Arab Spring. 

In the last year we have seen rapid change in the region — from extraordinary political 
transitions to violent crackdowns. We find ourselves in unfamiliar territory in one of the 
most critical regions of the world for U.S. national security. I trust this classified hearing 
will allow for a full discussion of U.S. strategic interests and how U.S. foreign assistance 
is being used to further those interests. We also would like to hear your view on the 
perception of American assistance. As we are seeing in Egypt, the generosity of the 
American people may not be welcomed. This is of great concern. 

This Subcommittee wants to be thoughtful about our investments during these changing 
times. I hope you will be able to address several topics, including how we can best use 
our assistance as an effective policy tool. 

We need to know what we are funding, who we are supporting, and how we are 
executing the programs. 

What we are funding is critically important. There must be a balance between 
strengthening government institutions and helping promote civil society. During these 
transitions, it will be equally important to ensure organizations outside of government 
institutions are supported so that people can express their opinions freely, advocate for 
their freedoms, and hold their governments accountable. 
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In addition to what we are investing in, I would like to hear more about who is involved 
in these transitions. We must know who we are working with before providing 
assistance. We want to hear how you decide who to engage with and what considerations 
are in place, since in many cases we have no prior relationships with these individuals 
and movements. 

Finally, we want to understand how we are engaging. The President’s fiscal year 2013 
request includes $770 million for the Middle East and North Africa Incentive 
Fund, While some of the proposals make sense, like “incentivizing” certain behaviors, it 
is not clear why those principles could not simply be applied to existing authorities. The 
State Foreign Operations bill already includes accounts for contingencies as well as long- 
term economic development and security assistance. We will need more information to 
justify the need for a new fund. 

I want to close by thanking each of you for your seiwice during this challenging time. We 
know you are both dedicated to this very difficult region and we appreciate what you do, 

Assistant Secretary Feltman, 1 understand that you will provide a statement and will defer 
to Ambassador Taylor to respond to specific questions about funding and assistance 
programs. Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee today. I look forward to 
your testimony. 

I will now yield to Mrs. Lowey. 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT 

JEFFREY D, FELTMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR NEAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND RELATED 

PROGRAMS 

"Policy and Assistance Review for the Countries of the Arab Spring" 

March 21, 2012 


Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey. distinguished Members of 
the Subcommittee: thank you for inviting us to appear before you today to discuss 
the Arab Spring. 

1 would like to frame this discussion on individual countries within the 
broader strategic context of the Arab Spring and address how the previous fourteen 
months have shaped, and been shaped by, our relationship with the region. 

The changes are enormous: four heads of state have been replaced, albeit 
with transitional figures; two political systems, in Tunisia and Libya, have been 
scrapped entirely; and in Syria, the Asad regime’s brutality against its own people 
is hastening the end of its rule. But these changes tell us something more about the 
tectonic shifts occurring at the foundation of governance in Arab countries, and 
those states that would ignore this new- reality do so at their peril. That includes 
the United States. 


We must recognize that the old paradigms of stability no longer work. Arab 
regimes and citizens now have to reevaluate the sources of legitimacy that once 
kept stable the pact between ruler and ruled. In the year 20 1 2, it is no longer 
sufficient or effective for would-be rulers to claim present legitimacy based on 
their anti-colonial revolutionary' credentials, earned decades ago. Nor can many 
rulers claim legitimacy on the basis of the progress or accomplishments they 
provided their peoples - in too many cases, these advances were too few, too 
minor, or occurred too long ago. .And in most cases, legitimacy cannot be claimed 
on the basis of art ificial representation and consent - systems steeped in corruption 
and cronyism too often ensure that the game is rigged. 
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Authentic public consent to government - transparent, responsive 
government - is the only source of legitimacy that will foster the free, prosperous 
and peaceful Middle East that the United States seeks. We see a choice between 
greater unrest on the one hand or serious reform on the other, and our response is 
to help governments go down the paths that help them better respond to their 
people. The new reality in the Middle East means that popular will is increasingly 
influencing government actions, directly and indirectly. 

We do not expect that adjusting to this new paradigm will be easy — for 
governments or people of the region, or for us. W'e are embarking on a new era in 
the region, and our relationships with the governments and people of the region 
will need to adjust accordingly. And even at this moment of opportunity, we 
expect there will be bumps in the road. Nevertheless, the people of the region are 
clearly the ones who are taking the lead, and who must take the lead, if the 
processes underway are to lead to responsive governments and lasting stability. 

And as a result of this new paradigm, we ourselves have to change the way 
we do business. If we are going to participate with the international community in 
welcoming, interacting with and shaping the new Middle East, we must be more 
open to a wider spectrum of opinions and sources of authority, including leaders of 
Islamist parties and institutions. Today, a greater variety of voices are heard in 
these countries, and some are being elected legitimately to important political 
positions. We have entered an era that requires vigorous diplomatic engagement 
with new political forces in order to ensure that our interests are represented 
clearly. We must also ensure that our expectations - whether on human rights. 
Middle East peace, good governance, or security - are clearly understood, and not 
obscured by the mistrust and sensationalism that flourishes when parties refuse to 
communicate. 

Meanwhile, we recognize that all democracies require certain basics in order 
to succeed. In any part of the world, democratic players have an obligation to 
reject political violence and lay down their arms, transfer power willingly, foster a 
strong civil society, and build institutions and legal frameworks that protect the 
basic rights of all citizens, regardless of religion, ethnicity, or gender. These are 
the standards we will use to judge which political actors are credible, and which 
are not. For that matter, as Secretary Clinton has said, “they are standards against 
which we should all be measured.” 

Just as this formula for democratic success remains unchanged in the new 
Arab Spring context, so too are our fundamental national interests the same. We 
will continue to defend and protect friends and allies; we will continue to pursue 
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the protection of human rights; we will work with governments to dismantle 
terrorist networks and address the causes that nurture them; we will pursue 
prosperity by protecting commercial ties, energy security and the free flow of 
navigation; and we will strive for a just and lasting peace between Israel and its 
neighbors. We will seek to advance these other U.S. interests, even as we support 
political and economic reform. 

Likewise, many of the threats to stability remain the same. Arab 
governments will still have to grapple with an extremely large youth bulge, and 
some long-stagnant economies will strain to produce new' jobs. Terrorists continue 
to sow instability, cultivating a sense of grievance and disempowerment. The 
Iranian regime, which continues to repress its ovvn people and facilitate human 
rights abuses in Syria, hypocritically champions the reforms and transitions 
underway. But, while these actors remain very dangerous, we believe they are on 
the losing side of histoiy. They cannot forever deny the people of the region 
rights, freedoms and a place in the international community. 

We have faced daunting challenges over the last 14 months, and I am certain 
that we will face many more. But 1 am also confident that our policies and 
assistance will play a positive role in this period of transition in the Middle East. 

Tunisians are rightly proud to have led the region into a new era of more 
accountable governance, and in our engagement with tiieir transitional government, 
w'e have been encouraged by its earnest commitment to fulfill the legitimate 
aspirations of the Tunisian people. We now have a chance to help Tunisia succeed 
in its democratic transition, as well as to spark inclusive economic growth and the 
development of its human capital. By helping Tunisians build a prosperous, 
democratic Arab counti-y, in which citizens are free to apply honest effort towards 
achieving a higher standard of living, we will be helping to ensure that the Arab 
Spring’s first triumph remains a model for the region, and that the age of autocratic 
and opaque control of politics and the economies of the Arab world is increasingly 
a thing of the past. Tunisia has also shown that it shares our interest in cooperative 
relations among all of the countries of the Middle East and North Africa region. 
Accordingly, we must continue to promote Tunisia’s increasing participation in the 
international community and greater cooperation on our regional security and 
foreign policy goals. It is important that the United States remain committed to 
Tunisia’s success. 

Tunisia continues to seek significant assistance to meet both immediate 
economic stabilization needs as well as promote longer term growth and 
employment. In response, and in coordination with other governments, we have 
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marshaled a robust assistance package. To date, the U.S, government has 
committed over $196 million in foreign assistance to post-revolution Tunisia. This 
includes a $71 million package of assistance primarily focused to support long- 
term economic growth. We will continue to work with the Tunisian government to 
build its capacity to lead this transition, to support civil society, youth and other 
key constituencies as they participate constructively in the national political debate, 
and to support the Tunisian military and civilian security forces’ efforts. 

We are also committed to the success of Egypt’s political and economic 
transition. Over the next few months, Egyptians plan to draft a new constitution, 
elect a president, and transfer executive power from the military to the new civilian 
leadership. In this next critical phase of their transition, Egyptians will work 
through challenging questions about their political system, including the role of 
religion in the country, the proper role for the military, legislative oversight, and 
the role civil society will play. Meanwhile, Egypt’s economic problems, 
exacerbated by a lack of opportunities for Egypt’s youth, threaten to derail 
progress and destabilize the wider region. Despite these challenges, we believe 
that Egyptians are up to the task, as their free and fair elections for both houses of 
parliament attest. 

The United States wants to partner with Egypt as they take up these 
challenges. We have been working to build new, productive relationships with all 
spheres of Egyptian society, supported by assistance initiatives that will be the 
foundation of our joint future. We recognize that many Egyptians are skeptical of 
America’s intentions. However, it is in everyone’s interest, including ours, for 
Egypt to emerge stable, secure, and economically strong. To that end, we will 
work with any democratically elected Egyptian government that is accountable to 
and respects the rights of all Egyptians. 

We want Egypt to succeed and we want our partnership with Egypt to 
endure. Egypt has a lot at stake now as it heads into the final phase of its 
transition. We want this new government to be able to deliver on the freedoms and 
aspirations that Egyptians have demanded, and not be saddled by problems that it 
inherits. 

We and the region have a lot at stake too, including a peace treaty that is the 
underpinning regional security, cooperation on counter terrorism, and the health of 
the regional economy. We have many concerns about the status of basic freedoms 
in Egypt, particularly related to the ongoing NGO trial and the status of civil 
society. We will continue to work with the Egyptian government to resolve and 
move beyond these problems. We also take very' seriously Congress’ concerns 
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regarding Egypt, and Secretai^ Clinton will soon make decisions regarding our 
assistance in light of the certification requirements. 

Libya, after 42 years under a brutal dictator who ruled by intimidation and 
force, is now on the path toward a democratic and prosperous future. We welcome 
the important progress already made in Libya, including the enactment of an 
inclusive election law and a Supreme Elections Commission, the emergence of a 
vibrant civil society, and an explosion of free media. Libya has also exceeded 
expectations in its resumption of oil production, which is approaching 80% of pre- 
revolution levels. 

Almost ail sanctions against Libya and limitations on Libya’s role in the 
international community have been removed. The UN cle-listed the Central Bank 
of Libya and the Libya Arab Foreign Bank on December 1 6, 201 1 , at the request of 
the Libyan government, and the United States removed its sanctions on those 
entities that same day. There are now no restrictions on U.S. companies working 
in Libya. Libya is ready to take its rightful place in the international economy, 
providing prosperity and opportunities for all its people, and eventually spreading 
that prosperity to the region. 

Just as the United States supported the Libyan people in their uprising 
against a dictatorship, we support them as tliey work toward establishing a full and 
participatory democracy. But transitioning from decades of dictatorship to a 
democracy is difficult, and we recognize that tliere are many challenges ahead. We 
are encouraged by the interim government’s statements regarding human rights 
and stand ready to assist with establishing a strong justice system in the new Libya. 

Libyans face other serious challenges, including writing a constitution, 
bringing the various militias under government control, preventing weapons 
proliferation and securing borders. They are capable of meeting these challenges, 
but the international community can and must provide a critical and timely hand in 
helping Libya grow its capacity quickly to avoid any kind of long vacuum, with the 
United States playing a role that reflects our core competencies and strong 
interests. 

To that end, during and in the immediate aftermath of the conflict, the U.S, 
government committed approximately $140 million in humanitarian and transition 
assistance, including civil society promotion, assistance in securing and disabling 
weapons, and provision of training in areas such as transitional justice and border 
security. Pending Congressional approval, the United States has immediate plans 
to provide an additional $2.5 million in carefully tailored assistance to urgently 
support democratic transition, a vibrant civil society, democracy and governance. 
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eiections preparations, bilateral trade engagement, civilian security and transitional 
justice. These projects are needed now to help cement our positive influence in 
Lib)'a and assist the transitional government and key civil society actors during this 
formative stage of the transition. 

Tragically, Syria’s transition has been obstructed by a murderous regime that 
would rather drag its country into a disastrous civil war than yield to its people’s 
demands for accountability and rights. The litany of the Asad regime’s egregious 
human rights violations demands that the international community speak up, and it 
is outrageous that the UN Security Council has been repeatedly blocked from 
fulfilling its role in defense of human rights and from supporting the efforts of the 
Arab League. 

The United States and the broader international community nonetheless 
actively pursue a political solution to the crisis in Syria and the provision of 
urgently needed humanitarian assistance to the Syrian people. In Tunis on 
Februai 7 24, as it did in the UN General Assembly the week before, the 
international community spoke clearly and directly. 

The Friends Group echoed the Arab League's November demands that the 
Syrian government immediately halt all attacks against civilians; guarantee the 
freedom of peaceful demonstrations; release ail arbitrarily detained citizens; return 
its military and security forces to their barracks; and allow full and unhindered 
access for monitors, humanitarian workers, and journalists. The regime accepted 
these demands, but never implemented them. In Januaiyg the Arab League further 
set the goal of the formation of a national unity government followed by 
transparent and free elections under Arab and international supervision - Asad’s 
departure from power is a part of that process. 

We support the efforts of Kofi Annan to engage all sides, end the violence, 
and seek a negotiated transition, but we believe that meaningful dialogue cannot 
occur until the regime implements its November commitments to the Arab League. 
The opposition cannot and will not enter a dialogue while they are under attack 
from vastly superior regime military forces, and we and our partners will not press 
them to do so. 

We are taking concrete action along three lines: providing emergency 
humanitarian relief, ratcheting up pressure on the regime, and preparing for a 
democratic transition. 

As an immediate response to the urgent need for humanitarian assistance, 
the United States is providing $12 million to quickly scale-up humanitarian efforts. 



including support for displaced and conflict-affected Syrians in Syria and in 
neighboring countries. These funds are supporting emergency health activities and 
providing clean water, food, blankets, heaters, and hygiene kits to Syrian civilians 
in need. We will provide more humanitarian support in the days ahead. Trusted 
humanitarian organizations have prepositioned humanitarian supplies at hubs in the 
region, and they are poised to distribute this aid as soon as safe access can be 
arranged. We are engaged in focused diplomatic efforts to secure such access. 

As to the second line of action, we will ensure the regime is more isolated 
than ever. We are increasing the pressure on the Asad regime, it is time for more 
countries to impose sanctions on the regime and its supporters, as the United 
States, the European Union, and the Arab League have done - freezing assets, 
boycotting Syrian oil, suspending new investment, imposing travel bans, and 
reducing diplomatic ties. We welcome the EU’s February 27 announcement of 
sanctions against the Syrian Central Bank, and we call on those states that are 
supplying weapons to the regime to halt immediately. For nations that have 
already imposed sanctions, we are working with these partners to help them 
enforce their sanctions vigorously and prevent the Syrian regime from evading 
those sanctions. 

The United States, through the Syria Accountability Act and a robust set of 
executive orders issued by President Obama, already has a comprehensive toolkit 
of sanctions, which are being applied against the regime. We will continue to 
ratchet up the pressure on key groups and individuals by methodically and 
deliberately rolling out designations of additional individuals and entities, 
especially against those implicated in human rights violations, and preventing the 
Syrian regime from turning to other financial centers to conduct its activity. 

There should be no doubt that Asad’s rule is unsustainable. I vvant to tell the 
Syrian leadership right now: do not think you can repress and kill and then emerge 
from international isolation in some years. The majority of Syrians want real 
change, not phony reforms. Citizens inside and outside Syria have already begun 
planning for a democratic transition, from the leaders of the Syrian National 
Council (SNC) to the grassroots Local Coordinating Committees and 
Revolutionaiy Councils across the country, which are organizing under the most 
dangerous and difficult circumstances. 

Although the SNC still has weaknesses to remedy, it is by far the broadest 
and most inclusive of all the opposition groups. It is a legitimate and leading 
external representative of the Syrian opposition to governments and international 
organizations. We support its vision of a Syrian state that respects the human 
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rights of all Syrians and that is governed by rule of law. We will continue to work 
with the SNC and other non-violent opposition groups and activists to help them 
build capacity and improve their communications. We urge the full range of 
opposition groups and individuals in Syria, including representatives of all ethnic 
and religious minorities, to come together around a unified vision for a peaceful 
and orderly transition. 

We will constantly evaluate what is happening inside Syria and adjust our 
approach accordingly. But before we consider additional measures, we should first 
try to implement fully what we agreed to in Tunis. The revolution in Syria 
unquestionably reflects many elements that we have seen in other Arab Spring 
revolutions, but the situation in Syria poses a unique set of challenges. Syria is 
home to a complex mix of ethnic and religious communities. Syria sits at the 
middle of a complex web of relationships with other countries and actors in the 
region. Whereas military leaders in Tunisia and Egypt made a choice to stand with 
the people, this has not yet happened in Syria. 

We do not want to speculate about what might be warranted in the future. 

At this point, we do not believe that the further militarization of the situation is the 
best course. As Secretary Clinton has said, “There is every possibility of a civil 
war. Outside intervention would not prevent that — it w'ould probably expedite it. 
As you tiy to play out evei-y possible scenario, there are a lot of bad ones that we 
are trying to assess.” If the regime fails to accept the terms of the political 
initiative outlined by the Arab League and end violence against citizens, we do not 
rule out any options. For now, we assess that a negotiated political solution is still 
possible and is the best way to end the bloodshed and achieve a peaceful transition 
to democracy, but as the Secretary said in London in late February, “There will be 
increasingly capable opposition forces. They w'ill, from somewhere, somehow, find 
the means to defend themselves as well as begin offensive measures.” 

Finally, before closing, 1 would like to address the administration’s request 
for a $770 million Middle East and North Africa Incentive Fund (MENA-IF). The 
Arab Spring is a unique opportunity', whose stakes are incredibly high for the 
region and for us. Over the next few years, there will likely continue to be political 
upheavals with sometimes-sweeping consequences for U.S. relations and our 
regional strategy. In the longer term, the region badly needs profound political and 
economic reforms to tackle the challenges that have always been embedded in their 
postcolonial governance structures. 

The Arab Spring has opened new avenues for those reforms to move 
forward and address longstanding flashpoints that would continue to feed 
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instability. If transitions fail and reforms do not consolidate and take root, the 
destabilizing consequences could be grave. We need to seize the opportunity - to 
secure our interests, to reinforce stability through democratic practices in the 
region, and to forge new relationships with the peoples of the region. To do so we 
need to be fle.xible and able to respond swiftly to new developments and ensure 
that disillusionment does not set in. 

We need to be able to create dynamics - incentives - that promote the right 
kind of leadership choices in the region over the longer term. From my discussions 
with counterparts in transitioning countries, there is no doubt in my mind that there 
is a strong desire to work with us to implement reform. We’ve designed the 
MENA-IF to be responsive to those countiy-led reform movements, with resources 
that we can deploy in response to credible reform agendas. 

We could not have predicted the fast-moving changes in the Middle East and 
North Africa over the past fourteen months, and we’ve done our best to reallocate 
significant existing resources to meet these new needs. It will be equally 
challenging to predict how the region will look come the beginning of FY 2013. 
That is why we need this account funded at this level to provide us the flexibility to 
address the possible paths that the region could take as it evolves over the coming 
years. 

I would like to thank the subcommittee again for holding this hearing, and I 
look forward to answering your questions. 
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Opening Statement oe Chairwoman Granger 

Ms. Granger. The Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
and Related Programs will come to order. I want to welcome every- 
one to today’s hearing. Deputy Assistant Secretary Whitaker, As- 
sistant Secretary Brownfield and Assistant Administrator 
Feierstein, thank you for being with us today to discuss challenges 
in Latin America and the funding provided in the State-Foreign 
Operations bill to address these issues. 

The administration’s fiscal year 2013 request is approximately 
$1.65 billion for programs that enhance security, encourage demo- 
cratic principles and foster economic growth in the region. In a few 
weeks world leaders will gather in Colombia for the sixth Summit 
of the Americas. The meeting’s theme is Connecting the Americas: 
Partners for Prosperity. And this cannot come at a more important 
time. 

The United States must work together with our neighbors to 
focus on our joint interests, and the economy and security are very 
closely linked. So while we must help these countries address the 
immediate problem of violence and insecurity, we also must help 
them focus on creating economic opportunity. I would like to ex- 
plore this topic more fully during the hearing. 

There are several other issues I hope the witnesses will address 
today. We need an update on the security situation in Mexico. The 
U.S. has provided more than $1.6 billion since 2008 to help Mexico 
address its enormous challenges. Mexican President Calderon initi- 
ated a new era of cooperation with the United States, and he has 
been dedicated to reducing drug trafficking and related violence. 
He will soon be leaving office, and we want to know how we can 
ensure that programs begun during his administration can be sus- 
tained. 

And as the pressure mounts on drug traffickers in Mexico, there 
is even more activity in Central America and the Caribbean. These 
criminals know no boundaries, and we want to hear what is being 
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done to stop them. Specifically we want to hear more about re- 
gional security cooperation. We know Colombia, for example, is now 
reaching out to other countries to teach the lessons they learned 
in their fight against drug traffickers. We want to know how the 
administration is encouraging this type of information sharing. 

Finally, we know that USAID continues to work toward the very 
important goal of more countries graduating from U.S. assistance, 
but in order to determine whether countries can move forward and 
implement programs on their own, USAID plans to channel more 
funding directly through host country systems. I remain concerned 
about this approach and want to caution the administration that 
this should be pursued without jeopardizing other important work 
in country such as building up civil society. 

None of the issues that we will discuss today have simple an- 
swers. While many of our southern neighbors are more violent than 
Iraq or Afghanistan, it reminds us all that we must continue to 
focus close to home. 

Last year the President said Latin America is more important to 
the prosperity and security of the United States than ever before, 
and I certainly agree. But at the same time the President’s budget 
request for the region is down 9 percent from the estimated 2012 
level. We must ensure that adequate resources are available to ad- 
dress our interests in the region, and we look forward to your testi- 
mony today so we can hear more about the programs that are pro- 
posed. We truly thank you and all the dedicated men and women 
of the State Department and USAID for the work they do every 
single day. 

Ms. Granger. I now turn to Mrs. Lowey for her opening re- 
marks. 


Opening Statement of Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Assistant Secretary Brownfield, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Whitaker, Assistant Administrator Feierstein, I join Chairwoman 
Granger in welcoming you here today. 

We all agree that the protection of the United States is our prin- 
cipal objective, whether it is from a hostile foreign power, terrorist 
organization or transnational crime. Over the past 15 years, drug 
trafficking and other criminal enterprises have grown in size and 
strength, aggressively intimidating and overwhelming government 
institutions in Mexico and Central America and threatening public 
security and the rule of law. 

Recent news reports paint a very grim picture. In Mexico, 
kidnappings have skyrocketed 300 percent since 2005. The violence 
is spreading into areas that until recently were thought to be safe. 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras, is now considered the most dangerous 
city in the world. Due to the increasing violence in the region the 
Peace Corps pulled out of Honduras and stopped sending new vol- 
unteers to Guatemala and El Salvador. 

The high homicide and crime rates throughout Central America, 
the Caribbean and Mexico are symptoms of a broader climate of in- 
security throughout the region. The lucrative drug trade has given 
rise to powerful and ruthless transnational criminal organizations 
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that are terrorizing the region and threatening the security of the 
United States. 

Despite these troubling trends Latin America does not seem to 
be a foreign policy priority for the United States, either under this 
administration or its predecessors. I remain concerned that without 
an increased focus on the region, including a careful assessment of 
the impact of our policies, this growing crisis will spin out of con- 
trol, or we can say it has spun out of control. 

For decades we have spent billions of dollars trying to stem the 
flow of drugs into the United States. While we have seen successes 
in some countries, we have also seen the problems spreading across 
the region as the narcotraffickers simply switch tactics and open 
new routes. 

One major obstacle for our efforts is the virtual impunity with 
which these gangs operate and the inability of local justice systems 
to adequately investigate and prosecute drug-related crimes. Ac- 
cording to the Mexican research organization CIDAC, only 20 per- 
cent of crimes committed in Mexico are investigated by the authori- 
ties. Twenty percent of crimes committed in Mexico are inves- 
tigated by the authorities, and only 1 percent are punished. I there- 
fore appreciate the Obama administration’s decision to increase our 
focus in Latin America on institution building and rule of law, and 
I hope the witnesses today will update us on those efforts. 

The rising violence and the continued flow of drugs into the 
United States raise many serious questions I hope you all will ad- 
dress. Is the funding provided each year adequate to make a dent 
in the seemingly insurmountable problem? In fact, I would also like 
to add, what does the funding accomplish, what has it accom- 
plished? Given the apparently growing strength of the 
transnational criminal enterprises, why does the President’s re- 
quest reduce funding for important programs in Latin America by 
9 percent from the fiscal year 2012 level? Do our security pro- 
grams, particularly the Central American Regional Security Initia- 
tive and the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative, have a chance of 
success? Are we focusing on all of the factors that contribute to 
these threats, including demandside issues in the United States, 
that will have to be addressed to truly end the cycle of violence? 
And importantly, are we taking steps to ensure that as we focus 
on shutting down traffickers and reining in the violent criminal en- 
terprises, we do not compromise on the protection of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of the citizens of these countries? 

Thank you again. I look forward to your testimony. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you. 

I want to thank all the witnesses who are here today at this very 
early hour. Your full written statements will be placed in the 
record, so please feel free to summarize your statements. 

We will start with Mr. Whitaker, Ambassador Brownfield and 
then Mr. Feierstein. 

Opening Statement of Mr. Whitaker 

Mr. Whitaker. Good morning. Thank you very much. Madam 
Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey and members of the sub- 
committee. It is an honor and privilege to be here today to address 
citizen security in the Western Hemisphere. I am pleased to be 
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here with Ambassador Brownfield and Assistant Administrator 
Feierstein. 

I greatly appreciate the subcommittee’s sustained engagement 
and support for U.S. assistance programs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Addressing the insecurity and violence in the hemisphere 
is a critical policy imperative because both of those factors directly 
impact U.S. national security interests. 

I would like to take this opportunity to place our approach to en- 
hancing citizen security in the region in perspective of our broader 
foreign policy and national security objectives. In particular, I will 
highlight our priority citizen security programs for the Western 
Hemisphere. Our efforts are in Mexico; Colombia’s Strategic Devel- 
opment Initiative, or CSDI; the Central America Regional Security 
Initiative, or CARSI; and Caribbean Basin Security Initiative, or 
CBSI, including requested fiscal year 2013 funding for these initia- 
tives. Our approach is highly integrated, relying on our U.S. inter- 
agency partners and the governments and citizens of the region. 

The administration has four strategic priorities in the region that 
guide our policy development: effective institutions for democratic 
governance, strengthened citizen security, expanded economic and 
social opportunity for all, and a clean energy future. To advance in 
each of these areas, we have forged pragmatic, flexible partner- 
ships. At the same time we are ever vigilant to the possibility of 
actions by those outside the hemisphere that could afect stability 
of the hemisphere. 

It was noted that some of the governments of the Americas 
would think this is exactly right, that it is an opportunity to in- 
crease the notion of partnership in the hemisphere. We recognize 
we cannot address long-term impediments to economic growth in 
an environment of insecurity and violence. Indeed insecurity and 
violence are near the top of the concerns expressed by citizens in 
the region about their ability to make better lives for themselves. 
U.S. policy and assistance for the region must complement host 
station efforts if they are to be successful. 

To this end we have attempted to create productive partnerships 
in the hemisphere to offset these threats and advance common in- 
terests. This strategy requires political will, and respect for rule of 
law and effective institutions of democratic governance of both 
partners. 

It recognizes that communities and law enforcement must work 
together in an atmosphere of trust. Confronting impunity and cor- 
ruption is a critical component of our strategy. It emphasizes great- 
er reliance on our partners in the region, including those that have 
developed a better record in terms of confronting security problems, 
notably Colombia, Chile and Canada. In Mexico, CARSI, CSDI and 
CBSI initiatives are country manifestations of this approach. These 
partnerships focus on protecting citizens and strengthening institu- 
tions responsible for citizen security. 

Our approach effects greater harmonization of U.S. assistance 
programs to build partner capacity with respect to anticorruption, 
judicial reform, antigang, community policing and prevention ef- 
forts. This long-term view of citizen security pairs institution build- 
ing and counternarcotics programming with development assist- 
ance. 
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We also seek opportunities for diplomatic dialogue with regional 
governments and foreign donors to encourage them to play an ac- 
tive role in enhancing citizen security. These efforts are paying off. 
We are seeing our partners stepping up to make a greater contrihu- 
tion to our shared goals and to apply their increasing capacity to 
others in the region. 

In Central America we have seen a number of actions hy the leg- 
islatures which should increase this hill for effective action, includ- 
ing permitting extradition, modern wiretapping laws, et cetera. 

Our fiscal year 2013 requests for funding continue a trend to- 
ward lower costs, security-related institution building, especially in 
Mexico and Colombia. In Mexico, the $234 million request con- 
tinues to shift from equipment purchases to long-term institutional 
capacity building. We are focusing on programs that will increase 
Mexico’s capacity to strengthen rule of law and respect for human 
rights. 

In Colombia, U.S. assistance request is at $332 million. It sup- 
ports Colombia’s whole-of-government efforts to expand state pres- 
ence into conflict areas while protecting human rights and pro- 
moting economic development. We are able to support ongoing re- 
ductions in assistance levels because of the transfer to Colombia of 
financial and operational responsibility for programs for which we 
had assumed responsibility in the past. 

It is important to note here that progress in Colombia is not irre- 
versible, and our continued involvement is recognized as necessary 
by us and by the Colombians to success — as important to success. 

Central America is under important threat. Our fiscal year 2013 
request of — $107.5 million continues to build Central America’s ef- 
forts to confront crime and to ensure respect for rule of law. It will 
continue the rule of law capacity-building approach and is oriented 
towards training, mentoring and professionalization. 

In the Caribbean our efforts are focused on reducing trafficking, 
improving health and safety, and promoting social justice. That re- 
quest is at $59 million. 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, thank you for 
your support on these efforts over time to build enduring partner- 
ships based on equal respect, shared responsibility and common in- 
terests in the hope that this will lead to better lives for citizens in 
the hemisphere. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Testimony of Kevin Whitaker 
Acting Principal Deputy Assistant Secretaiy of State 
House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on State and Foreign Operations 
March 29, 2012 

Introduction - Overarching Objectives: 

Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, Members of the 
Subcommittee, it is an honor and privilege to be here today to address 
citizen security in the Western Hemisphere. 1 am pleased to be here today, 
testifying with both Ambassador Brownfield and Assistant Administrator 
Feierstein, both of whom work closely with us on our approach to citizen 
security. We greatly appreciate this subcommittee’s engagement and 
support for U.S. assistance programs in the Western Hemisphere. 

Addressing the insecurity and violence plaguing many countries in our 
hemisphere is a critical policy imperative. The risks posed by these threats 
directly impact U.S. interests and our own national security. 

I would like to take this opportunity to place our approach to enhancing 
citizen security in the region in the perspective of our broader foreign policy 
objectives and our national security. In particular, I will highlight our 
priority citizen security programs for the Western Hemisphere - the Merida 
Initiative in Mexico, Colombia’s Strategic Development Initiative, the 
Central America Regional Security Initiative, and the Caribbean Basin 
Security Initiative - including requested FY 2013 funding For these 
initiatives. Our approach is highly integrated, relying on both our U.S. 
interagency partners, and the governments and citizens of the region. 

This Administration has outlined four strategic priorities in this 
hemisphere that guide our policy development, strategic thinking, and 
budget requests: effective institutions for democratic governance; 
strengthened citizen security; expanded economic and social opportunity for 
all; and a clean energy future. To advance in each of these areas, we have 
forged pragmatic, flexible partnerships. However, without success in 
strengthening citizen security, we cannot achieve our key objectives. In 
addition, we are also ever vigilant to the prospect of the involvement of 
external actors in ways that could threaten stability in the hemisphere. 
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Throughout the Americas, we are building strong partnerships to meet 
the global security challenges we confront today. The Americas are playing 
a more active role than ever on the global scene; Canada provided leadership 
for the NATO effort in Libya; Uruguay is the largest per capita contributor 
to United Nations peacekeeping operations in the world; Brazil is sharing 
best practices on conditional cash transfer programs and providing assistance 
in Africa. Our partners in the region have developed innovative partnerships 
for the common good. These include South American leadership in Haiti, 
including in MINUSTAH, and Colombia and Mexico offering security 
expertise to Central America in support of our joint efforts to address 
transnational crime. 

The April 2012 6* Summit of the Americas, to unfold in Cartagena, 
Colombia, provides a useful context for the President to build on this 
partnership agenda. Colombia’s Summit theme, “Connecting the Americas; 
Partners for Prosperity,” reinforces the spirit of partnership that has been at 
the core of the Obama administration’s policy since 2009, 

Through equal partnership and the power of proximity, the United States 
is working effectively with an increasingly capable set of partners to address 
key challenges facing the people of the Americas - from energy and citizen 
security to more inclusive economic growth - while also advancing core 
U.S. interests, both in the region and beyond. 

We intend to showcase the strong record of progress, growth, inclusion 
and security that we have developed with regional governments as we 
continue to confront threats and challenges. 

As the global profile of nations in this hemisphere grows, we recognize 
that we cannot address long term impediments to economic growth such as 
inequality, poverty, and inadequate education systems in an environment of 
insecurity and violence. Indeed, insecurity' and violent crime are near the 
top of citizens’ concerns in most countries in the Americas; the 2010 
Latinobarometro survey found that Latin Americans identified crime as the 
most pressing problem in their country. U.S. policy and assistance toward 
the region must complement host nation etforts to counter threats to the rule 
of law if we are to build a more prosperous hemisphere for all. 
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Citizen Security 

Toward this end, the President has committed the United States to 
creating practical partnerships in the hemisphere to offset shared threats and 
advance common interests, the most fundamental of which is to protect our 
citizens. This strategy is grounded in our shared responsibility for 
addressing such challenges, and implicates the critical importance of 
political will, respect for the rule of law and effective institutions of 
governance; and shared aspirations for secure, prosperous, and inclusive 
societies. 

It also recognizes that communities and law enforcement must work 
together in an environment of trust and cooperation. Confronting impunity 
and corruption, which undermine trust and facilitate lawlessness, is a critical 
component of our strategy. It also emphasizes greater reliance on our 
partners in the region that have e.xtensive experience in improving citizen 
security including Colombia, Chile, Canada, and Mexico. 

Our view of citizen safety takes into account the transnational threats that 
blur the lines between crime and terrorism that can directly threaten U.S. 
interests and security as well as those of our neighbors. We are moving in 
the direction of a next-generation citizen security strategy that emphasizes 
an integrated and multilateral partnership to strengthen the institutions that 
will build and sustain the rule of law, address the root causes of crime, and 
guarantee long-term public security. 

The Merida, Central America Regional Security, Colombian Strategic 
Development, and Caribbean Basin Security initiatives are the concrete 
manifestations of this approach. These partnerships have particularly 
focused on protecting citizens and strengthening the institutions responsible 
for ensuring citizen safety. In each case, the United States seeks to support 
host nations, which have the responsibility for creating the strategic 
legislative, fiscal and rule of law environments conducive to citizen security. 

Our approach requires greater harmonization of existing and planned 
U.S. assistance programs, from traditional law enforcement programs, 
counternarcotics programs and defense efforts to build partner capacity to 
anti-corruption, judicial reform, anti-gang, community policing and 
prevention efforts. In each of our citizen security initiatives, we work with 
our partners to strengthen the institutions of governance, including the 
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judiciaty, law enforcement, and defense institutions. Strengthening these 
institutions of democratic governance should result in all citizens being able 
to seek and find justice as equals before the law. This long-term view of 
citizen security pairs institution-building and counternarcotics programming 
with development assistance to bolster the livelihoods of the most vulnerable 
citizens such as youth and women. In this highly integrative approach, we 
seek not only greater U.S. interagency coordination on our efforts in the 
hemisphere, but also seek opportunities for diplomatic dialogue with 
regional governments and foreign donors to encourage them to play an 
active role in enhancing hemispheric citizen safety. 

As we make the investment of U.S. assistance, we are also seeing our 
partners stepping up to contribute more to their own stated goals and to 
apply their increasing capacity to others in the region, particularly in Central 
America and the Caribbean. In Central America for example, we have seen 
concrete indications of increased political will through the passage of seized 
asset laws in Guatemala and Honduras; a new extradition law in Honduras to 
permit the extradition of its nationals for offenses involving terrorism, drug 
trafficking and organized crimes; the creation of new security taxes in Costa 
Rica and Honduras; and the passage and implementation of judicially- 
authorized wire intercept laws in Costa Rica, El Salvador and Honduras. 

U.S. Security Assistance 

U.S. citizen security assistance for the priority regions of Mexico, 
Colombia, Central America, and the Caribbean seeks to increase the 
capacity and interoperability of law enforcement and judicial institutions, 
foster prevention, and to strengthen rule of law for the long term against the 
threats of corruption and impunity. Our FY 2013 request levels reflect a 
continued trend toward lower cost, security-related institution building 
programs, particularly for Mexico and Colombia. The request levels reflect 
this balanced approach to citizen security and the growing capacities of 
institutions in each coiintiy', recognizing the work of USAID, and both the 
Departments of State and Defense - full funding in each of the requested 
appropriation accounts is critical to the success of our efforts. 

For the Merida Initiative in Mexico, the FY 2013 request of $234 million 
continues a shift from equipment items toward lower-cost institutional 
capacity building assistance. We are focusing on programs that will further 
strengthen Mexican capaci ty to sustain rule of law and respect for human 
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rights, strengthen institutions, encourage full participation of civil society 
and expand the provision of services to at-risk youth. We continue to shift 
our emphasis from the federal level to the state level, as more and more 
communities tackle the crisis in focused efforts at state and municipal level. 
Full support for our request for Mexico will help ensure that the government 
that follows President Calderon will have the assistance it both needs and 
deserves for our shared responsibility in combating transnational organized 
crime. 

In Colombia, U.S. assistance and our FY 2013 request of $332 million 
will support Colombia's whole-of-government efforts to expand state 
presence in former conflict areas, while also protecting human rights and 
promoting economic development. Colombia’s increased ability to provide 
critical sendees to its citizens is having long-term positive effects. We are 
able to support on-going reductions in annual U.S. assistance levels for 
Colombia because of the ongoing transfer to Colombia of financial and 
operational responsibility for defense, counternarcotics, and security 
programs. It is important to note that this remarkable progress is not 
irreversible; our budget request is intended to ensure support for Colombia’s 
efforts to maintain its hard-won gains. 

Central America is under serious threat from a number of quarters and 
therefore is a vital concern. Our FY 20 1 3 request of $ 1 07.5 million for the 
Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARSI) seeks to continue 
efforts to build Central America’s capacity to prevent crime in the most 
vulnerable communities and ensure respect for the rule of law and counter 
threats posed by trafficking and transnational crime, particularly in El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. FY 2013 funding will continue this 
rule of law capacity-building approach. CARSI assistance is heavily oriented 
toward training, mentoring, professionalization and capacity-building for 
law enforcement personnel and rule of law institutions. Community action 
and municipal crime prevention activities address at-risk segments of society 
and marginalized communities. At every opportunity we communicate our 
concern to the governments of the region and stress that their own efforts to 
address citizen security and promote human rights are vital to our joint 
success. 

In the Caribbean, U.S. assistance for the Caribbean Basin Security 
Initiative aims to reduce trafficking, improve public safety and security, and 
promote social justice. The $59 million FY 2013 CBSl request reflects a 
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transition from initial investments in the acquisition of new equipment 
systems and hardware toward sustainment of those systems, foilow-on 
training and capacity building, and on-going prevention activities, all of 
which are lower cost. Our support for the nations of the Caribbean is aimed 
at combating illicit trafficking and providing opportunities for youth for 
gainful employment. 

Conclusion 

Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee, in spite of 
tremendous challenges we face in helping our partners ensure the safety of 
all of our citizens, 1 am convinced that our efforts to build enduring 
partnerships based on equal respect, shared responsibility, and common 
interest will lead to enduring change. 

This subcommittee has recognized the need to improve citizen security in 
the Western Hemisphere and I want to thank you for your sustained support. 
I look forward to our continued cooperation as we move to improve citizen 
security across the hemisphere. Thank you and I look forward to answering 
any questions you and the subcommittee may have. 
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Opening Statement of Ambassador Brownfield 

Ambassador Brownfield. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, 
Ranking Member LowEY, members of the subcommittee. I thank 
you all for holding this hearing today to discuss the security chal- 
lenges in Latin America. I returned late last night from a visit to 
Central America, and assuming I do not collapse at the witness 
table from lack of sleep, I hope to be well positioned to address to- 
day’s subcommittee. 

From my vantage point in the INL Bureau in the State Depart- 
ment, I see two fundamental security challenges emanating from 
Latin America: violence and illicit drug flows. Gangs, poverty, dis- 
affected youth, corruption, weak institutions, overcrowded prisons, 
porous borders and many other factors feed them, but what threat- 
en our communities here in the U.S. are skyrocketing homicide 
rates and violence and tons of illicit drugs seeking a market among 
our citizens. 

We did not discover these threats just this morning. In fact, we 
have developed over the past decade four initiatives with support 
from this subcommittee that address these countries closest to our 
borders. We work hand in hand with host country governments and 
partners in the region to expand the impact of our programs. We 
have learned the hard lesson that without strong partnerships and 
clear commitment from the government we are helping, our pro- 
grams will not succeed. 

We have cooperated with Colombia for more than 12 years. I am 
proud of what we have accomplished. I believe that by any stand- 
ard Colombia today is a better country than it was 12 years ago, 
and the United States is safer as a consequence. Our joint efforts 
have succeeded so well, Colombia is now able to assume full re- 
sponsibility for most programs, and our assistance level is on a 
downward glide path, with Colombia on its own providing security 
assistance to its neighbors, collaborating with us, and cultivating 
the seeds of security in the region that we planted 12 years ago. 

An inevitable by-product of Colombia’s success was a shift in the 
center of gravity for drug-trafficking organizations. By 2007, Mex- 
ico was suffering unprecedented rates of violence and trafficking. 
Our response, the Merida Initiative, provides 1 U.S. dollar for 
every 13 invested by the Mexican Government. It has strengthened 
institutions, produced larger and better-trained law enforcement, 
provided sophisticated equipment, enabled unprecedented levels of 
cross-border coordination, and taken down 47 senior cartel leaders. 
Count me among the optimists on Mexico. 

As the Merida Initiative takes hold in Mexico, the center of grav- 
ity is again shifting, this time to Central America. In the northern 
countries of the isthmus, homicide rates are soaring, gang violence 
is on the rise, and illicit drugs are flowing. Our response is CARSI, 
a Central America Regional Security Initiative. 

In some ways the challenge is more complicated than Colombia 
or Mexico because we are dealing with seven different countries 
rather than one, and each has its own political, social, economic 
and cultural realities. We are developing regional capabilities 
through support and training. 
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We will succeed in Central America, Madam Chairwoman, but as 
we do, we will find new security challenges in the Caribbean. When 
Mexico and Central America become less attractive to criminal or- 
ganizations, they will not retire to beach cabanas to sip their illicit 
profits. I predict they will resurrect old networks in the Caribbean 
closed to them in the 1990s. Some say it is happening already. 

It is the mission of CBSI, or our Caribbean Basin Security Initia- 
tive, to deny that space to the criminal organizations. And if it is 
complicated to work with seven sovereign governments in Central 
America, you can imagine the challenges in working with 14 in the 
Caribbean. CBSI is smaller in size than our other three initiatives, 
appropriate to our partners’ capacity to receive our assistance and 
to the challenge they face right now, but our work and investments 
today in building infrastructure, relationships, information ex- 
change and capabilities will pay dividends in the future on the 
streets of American cities. 

Members of the subcommittee, these are our greatest security 
challenges and our initiatives to address them. There are other 
countries in the region that provide challenge and opportunity. 
Peru has demonstrated resolve in addressing its drug and security 
threats, and I want to find ways to support them. Brazil has be- 
come a major narcotics consumer nation, and we should make com- 
mon cause to build better security for us both. We continue to work 
with Haiti to rebuild its justice and correction systems, and certain 
governments in the region have also been clear in their desire not 
to cooperate with us, and we need to find ways to work around 
those holes in our network of cooperation. 

Madam Chairwoman, members of the subcommittee, I have been 
in the diplomatic business for more than 33 years and spent most 
of them in Latin America. We face serious security challenges in 
our hemisphere, but we have faced serious challenges in the past. 
I see more opportunity than cause for desperation. We have 
learned lessons: the importance of realistic and well-coordinated 
programs, the need for host country buy-in, the value of our part- 
nerships within our government and with governments in the re- 
gion. I have also learned that there is no partner more important 
than this subcommittee, whose guidance is always as solid as the 
Rock of Gibraltar, and whose wisdom is sound as that of Solomon. 
I look forward to receiving both this morning. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairwoman Granger, Ranking Member Lowey, and distinguished 
Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for your in v itation to discuss 
security threats in the Western Hemisphere as well as our efforts to address 
them. I am pleased to be with you today. 

Let me begin by describing the security challenge as we see it in the 
INL Bureau. The persistently high homicide and crime rates throughout 
Central America, the Caribbean, and the horrific reports of v iolence inside 
Mexico, are symptoms of a broader climate of insecurity throughout the 
region. Crime and violence are exacerbated by widespread poverty and 
unemployment. This is brought into greater focus as criminal organizations 
react to the increasing pressure placed on their operations by governments in 
the region with support from the United States. These threats undermine and 
pose profound challenges to good governance, citizen security, and the rule 
of laws And absent these fundamental principles, transnational crime, gangs, 
and other illicit activity can flourish in many countries, threatening .stability 
and public security. 

To counter these threats, this Administration has advanced an integrated 
approach of U.S. assistance programs, from traditional prevention, law 
enforcement and counternarcotics programs, to anti-corruption, judicial 
reform, anti-gang, community policing, and corrections efforts. We are 
transforming our relationship with foreign partners by moving from the 
traditional donor-recipient relationship to one built on equal partnerships that 
involve shared responsibility and accountability. In each of our initiatives, 
we work hand in hand with host nation officials and our partners in the U.S. 
government, as w'ell as with other donors, such as Colombia, to strengthen 
the justice sector institutions, including the judiciary, police and corrections. 
We coordinate our efforts with others in the U.S. government who work with 
communities, civil society, and the private sector, recognizing that security 
solutions require a whole of society approach. We have learned that this is 
the only way to bring long-term stability to countries threatened by crime 
and violence. Governments must have the ability, and in fact, have the 
responsibility to protect their citizens, to deal with crime and violence so that 
these issues remain or become law enforcement problems, not national 
security threats. This is a long-term strategy that has proven to be effective. 

The Central America Regional Security Initiative (CARS!), Merida 
Initiative, Colombian Strategic Development Initiative (CSDI), and 
Caribbean Basin Security Initiatives (CBSI) embrace this approach. They 
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are partnerships in which governments have collaborated with the United 
States on the development of joint programs and initiatives that are aimed at 
protecting citizens and strengthening the institutions responsible for ensuring 
citizen safety. 

Support for Centra! America 

Today, some 95 percent of the cocaine from South America destined 
for the U.S. transits the Central America/Mexico corridor. With these 
activities comes violence: Battles between criminal groups for territory and 
transit routes; clashes between criminals and law enforcement; and violent 
crime fuelled by drug consumption, all with the ultimate motive of making a 
profit. In 2008, anticipating that Mexico’s efforts to challenge cartels would 
result in the movement of trafficking routes elsewhere, the U.S. government 
formed a partnership with Central American nations to enhance their 
security capacity. CARSl is the resulting program. 

Applying our overall strategy and lessons learned through the years, 
CARSl works to increase the capacity of law enforcement to combat drug 
traffickers and provide public security, support prevention efforts targeting 
at-risk youth and those living in communities susceptible to crime and 
recruitment by gangs and traffickers, and strengthen justice sector 
institutions. While CARSl prioritizes the so-called “Northern Triangle” 
countries of El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras, where the levels of 
crime and violence are most severe and stability most threatened, the 
program is leveraging our assistance throughout the region to improve 
citizen security. 

Thanks to support from this Subcommittee and your Senate 
colleagues, our government has already committed approximately $231 
million in INCLE funding for technical assistance and training for CARSl 
between Fiscal Years 2008 and 2011, and, with your approval, we are 
seeking to dedicate an additional $85 million for CARSl under the INCLE 
account in Fiscal Year 2012. Our request for Fiscal Year 2013 continues our 
work at $60 million, at an assistance level that matches programming goals 
for each fiscal year with the actual capacity of our partners to absorb that 
assistance. 

Our programs are starting to see results. In a relatively short period of 
time, crime rates have decreased in municipalities where we are providing 
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targeted training, equipment, and support. For example, in Lourdes, El 
Salvador - where INL has a Model Police Precinct - crime rates have 
dropped 40 percent over the past year. We have similar model precinct 
programs in Guatemala and are starting others in Honduras. Our support to 
law enforcement is also gaining traction, with specialized vetted units, 
overall police reform efforts, and targeted training with our partners from 
Colombia and Mexico in Central America. 

Governments in the region are increasingly recognizing the need to 
invest in their own security and are passing new' laws on taxes to support 
investments in citizen security programs, judicially authorized wiretapping 
programs, extradition, and asset forfeiture. Change is slow to take hold, 
however, as corruption and impunity remains widespread. We are working 
to accelerate our programs to achieve even more results, including standing 
up a full-fledged Narcotics Affairs Sections in San Salvador and 
Tegucigalpa, and enhancing levels of coordination and planning across the 
interagency to identify opportunities and de-conflict programs as necessary. 

The regional nature of transnational crime and the violence it spurs 
has also prompted an unprecedented international effort to support citizen 
security efforts in Central America, including through the Group of Friends 
of Central America. We are working together with the Central America 
Integration System (SICA), joined by common principals, to address our 
common challenges. 

Merida/Mexico 

In Mexico we continue to see shocking new's reports of killings and 
violence; however, the Government of Mexico, with assistance from the 
United States through the Merida Initiative, has had some significant results. 
The resources you have provided to the INL Bureau, approximately $1.1 
billion in INCLE funds for Merida since its inception, have helped the 
Government of Mexico, together with its United States partner departments 
and agencies, to continue turning the tables on the cartels. Funds 
appropriated in Fiscal Year 2012, approximately $249 million, along with 
our request for Fiscal Year 2013, $199 million, wdl! ensure continued and 
sustainable progress. Through bilateral law' enforcement cooperation, 47 
high value targets have been arrested or removed in Mexico, including 23 of 
Mexico’s top 37 most wanted criminals, since December 2009. This 
aggressive and coordinated approach to dismantle and disrupt the drug 
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cartels has included an institutional focus on all elements of the justice 
sector and civil society. The Government of Mexico, through our Merida 
Initiative is transforming Mexico’s security forces and has strengthened 
Mexican government institutions in order to confront trafficking 
organizations and associated crime, and maintain public trust and citizen 
security. 

Through the Merida Initiative, the mobility of Mexico’s security 
forces has increased significantly. Thanks to your support, the United States 
has already delivered eight Bell helicopters to Mexico’s Army (SEDENA), 
three Black Hawk helicopters to Mexico’s Navy (SEMAR), and four Black 
Hawk helicopters to Mexico’s Secretariat of Public Security (SSP) and its 
Federal Police. As a practical example of the initiative’s impact, Merida 
provided Black Hawks were responsible for enabling Mexico’s high profile 
operations against the La Familia cartel in Michoacan in December 2010, 
and another operation against Los Zetas in Nuevo Leon in September 2011. 
Neither of these operations would have been possible without the air 
mobility provided and well trained Mexican personnel traveling onboard. 

In another example, Merida Initiative training, provided through U.S. 
agency implementers, has reached more than 52,000 federal police, justice 
sector officials, and state police officials providing lessons on leadership, 
accountability, and management. As a result of our professionalization 
training, and the Government of Mexico’s revolutionary reforms, the new 
cadre of security officers and officials is more impervious to coercion and 
corruption by transnational criminals and the federal government in Mexico 
now has its own polygraph capacity to vet personnel through two certified 
federal and 1 5 state polygraph centers. 

The Merida Initiative has also illustrated the importance of syncing 
our assistance in equipment and training for the government of Mexico with 
programs that enable Mexican communities to work more closely with 
government entities to improve their security. We have found that when 
material resources, training, and community programs complement each 
other, the outcome is more successful and more sustainable. Through one 
Merida program, for example, our partners at USAID have delivered over 40 
small grants to nongovernmental organizations that have resulted in 
programs for at-risk youth and other programs that reduce violence against 
women, improve mental health, strengthen community cohesion, and 
improve education. Another program through Merida has provided 
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classroom lessons on the culture of lawfulness and ethics to more than 
600,000 students and 14,000 teachers, in some 7,000 separate schools 
located in 24 Mexican States. 

As is the case in other parts of the hemisphere, our strategy through 
Merida was not singularly focused on dismantling the cartels, but rather a 
long term institution building strategy in our partnership with the 
Government of Mexico. 

Colombia: An Exporter of Regional Security 

Best practices learned over decades in Colombia have informed our 
overall hemispheric strategy. As a follow-on to Plan Colombia w'e have 
continued our partnership with the Government of Colombia to fortify the 
gains made over the past decade. We developed a program called the 
Colombia Strategic Development Initiative (CSDl), which supports the 
Colombian Government's National Consolidation Plan. Today, CSDI 
provides for civilian institution building, rule of law?, and alternative 
development programs, along with security and counternarcotics efforts in 
those areas where poverty, violence, and illicit cultivation or drug trafficking 
persist and have historically converged. We are supporting these endeavors 
with significantly reduced resource levels; however, continued resources 
will be needed to sustain and consolidate our gains. 

For example, our Fiscal Year 20 1 3 request represents more than an 
$18 million reduction from our Fiscal Year 2012 INCLEi enacted, anda$62 
million reduction from Fiscal Year 201 1 INCLE enacted. We’ve worked 
closely with our Colombian partners to ensure that this is not misinterpreted 
as a reduction in priority or partnership, but rather the appropriate evolution 
of our joint efforts — where we once led assistance efforts to now supporting 
Colombia’s sustainment and nationalization of those efforts. 

Our efforts in Colombia are paying dividends regionally as well. 

With the capacity that the Government of Colombia built over the years, 
Colombia is now bolstering efforts to address similar security concerns 
elsewhere in the region. Colombia today is no longer just a recipient of 
security assistance but an exporter of it. Since 2009, the Colombian 
National Police (CNP), our closest partner in promoting citizen security 
throughout the region, has trained some 10,000 police from across Latin 
America in areas such as criminal investigation skills, personal protection, 
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and anti-kidnapping among other critical law enforcement disciplines. 
Colombia’s participation in improving security and reducing instability 
throughout the hemisphere by providing needed training is an enormous 
return on our investment in that country, and is precisely the type of regional 
approach to security promoted by Secretar>' Clinton. This is a positive trend, 
one which we firmly believe will continue with additional partners and with 
ownership by governments of the region. 


Support for Caribbean Nations 

The deleterious effects of drug smuggling, gangs and violent crime 
are also adversely affecting many countries in the Caribbean, including 
transnational criminals returning in a limited nature to air, maritime, and 
terrestrial routes in the Caribbean to traffic illicit products. Accordingly, in 
2009, President Obama launched the Caribbean Basin Security Initiative, 
which like our other initiatives, is a collaborative endeavor undertaken in 
partnership with various United States departments and agencies, as well as 
the nations in the region. 

Citizen security is the single most important issue confronting the 
Caribbean as narcotics-driven crime and violence have reached epidemic 
proportions, threatening the safety and security of United States and 
Caribbean citizens alike. 

CBSl, like each of our other major partnerships, aims to increase 
stability and improve security, and applies a whole of government approach 
to the challenges confronting Caribbean nations. We have committed $48 
million in INCLE funds during the first two years of CBSl for programs and 
equipment to support our Caribbean partners, and we expect to commit an 
additional $30 million in INCLE funds for Fiscal Year 2012, w'ith your 
support. 

Our Fiscal Year 2013 INCLE request of $21 million will allow us to 
continue to support programs that strengthen Caribbean partner nation 
capabilities in the areas of maritime security, law enforcement, information 
sharing, border and migration control, transnational crime, and criminal 
justice. 

Specifically, our programs seek to increase regional cooperation of 
our Caribbean partners to share law enforcement data, including ballistics 
imaging, airport passenger manifests, and fingerprinting, through software 
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and training. Technical assistance will increase the ability of our partners to 
combat financial crimes and money laundering, while equipment and 
training for law enforcement personnel target narcotics trafficking on land 
and sea. These efforts seek to strengthen national and regional security 
systems throughout the Caribbean before the threats of illicit trafficking and 
transnational crime worsen. 


^ 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, 1 have focused my 
prepared remarks today on the programs we are administering to support our 
partners in the Western Hemisphere for a reason. As you know well, the 
challenges to secure and safe societies in the hemisphere are vast, and 
insecure societies host the majority of criminals whose crimes directly 
threaten our nation’s security. We recognize that there is no easy fix for 
these problems, and we will continue to evaluate our progress and adjust out- 
approaches as these complex and dynamic threats evolve. We focus largely 
on regional programs because they provide the platform for several nations 
to coordinate their strategy and ensure a unified capability to addressing 
their shared challenges. Regional programs also allow us to multiply the 
impact and value of our assistance by syncing up with the contributions 
made by each government in the region. While these programs represent our 
major mechanisms for addressing threats to security in the Western 
Hemisphere, they are by no means our only mechanisms. We have ongoing 
bilateral programs - some robust like in Peru and Haiti, and some less so, in 
other countries in the hemisphere. 

In Peru for example, where our bilateral counternarcotics relationship 
has been reinvigorated by an eager and supportive administration there, w-e 
have programs to increase capacity of law enforcement and programs to 
support a significant coca eradication effort. This is going to be an 
important area for us to watch closely, and I look forward to further 
discussions with the Subcommittee as our partnership there continues to 
evolve. And in Haiti, where perhaps the absence of strong and capable 
government institutions had been the most striking in the Western 
Hemisphere, INL supports programs to improve the capacity of law 
enforcement as well as the judicial sector. It is also worth noting that w'e are 
working very diligently to engage our friends in the region, particularly 
those with recognized competency in particular areas, to strengthen the 
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capacity of not just others countries within the Western Hemisphere, but 
across the globe. 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, thank you very much 
for the opportunity to discuss and share with you the work we are doing to 
address these challenging threats to the security of the people of the Western 
Hemisphere. I look forward to your questions. 
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Ms. Granger. With that overstatement I will turn to Mr. 
Feierstein. 


Opening Statement of Mr. Feierstein 

Mr. Feierstein. I can’t top that. 

Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Lowey, members of the 
committee, I am pleased to have this opportunity to discuss the ad- 
ministration’s development policy in the Americas, and especially 
our efforts to enhance security in the region. 

A year ago, the USAID’s Latin America and Caribbean Bureau 
issued a mission statement in which we envisioned a bureau that 
by 2030 would be a fraction of its current size. We understand that 
our most important metric is to reach the point at which a country 
no longer needs our aid. As President Obama has said, the purpose 
of development is creating the conditions where assistance is no 
longer needed. We can aspire to this bold goal in the Americas be- 
cause of the mostly favorable economic and political trends. 

The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget, coupled with our invest- 
ments in recent years, lays the groundwork for USAID to help 
countries continue on a positive trajectory. We are doing so by con- 
solidating our resources in a few high-priority countries. We have 
maintained our support for Haiti while focusing resources in coun- 
tries on the front lines of the effort to reduce the violence and drug 
trafficking threatening the region’s stability and prosperity, from 
Colombia and Peru to Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean. 

At the same time we have reduced USAID’s role in countries able 
to assume responsibility for their own development. We are closing 
our office in Panama. In Brazil we will focus on developing joint 
programs in third countries. And in countries where we maintain 
a significant presence, we will reduce our role as they increasingly 
fund and manage programs on their own. 

We are also exiting sectors where countries have made great 
strides or where others are filling gaps. We are ending electoral 
support in a few countries and closing our health programs in all 
but a few high-need countries. 

To supplement our assistance and make our efforts more sustain- 
able, we are increasingly collaborating with the private sector, 
which understands that its interests dovetail with those of the de- 
velopment community. We are also seeking new ways to work with 
host country partners to make our investments more sustainable 
while cutting costs. 

All these steps are designed above all in the Americas to enhance 
our capacity to support efforts to combat violence and criminality. 
The security challenges that our southern neighbors face are not 
self-contained. They impact us as well. Organized crime and drug 
trafficking are also arguably the leading threat to democracy in the 
hemisphere and a significant constraint on economic growth and 
development. 

The President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request reflects the pri- 
ority that this administration places on enhancing security in the 
Americas. For example, the USAID budget for the administration’s 
security initiatives in Central America and the Caribbean have in- 
creased by more than 50 percent since fiscal year 2011. The heart 
of our security work involves preventive anti-crime measures. In 
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Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean, we are creating safe 
urban spaces, promoting community policing, providing job training 
for vulnerable youth, and strengthening the capacity of the justice 
sector. 

It is early yet, but there are signs our interventions are working. 
In El Salvador, municipalities where USAID is implementing pro- 
grams are experiencing declines in crime. In Mexico, states that 
have received USAID assistance with the transition to the oral 
accusatorial system are prosecuting criminals at higher rates and 
reducing pre-trial detention. 

USAID’s traditional development programming reinforces our in- 
vestments in crime prevention. Our education programs in the re- 
gion are focused on enhancing quality, especially for at-risk youth 
most in need of the skills needed to lead productive lives. The 
hemisphere is better equipped to deal with these challenges be- 
cause of the democratic advances of recent years. 

The most glaring exception to this trend is, of course, Cuba. 
Today a USAID subcontractor is serving a 15-year sentence in Ha- 
vana for simply trying to help Cubans to access the Internet. 

Our broad approach to development in Latin America and the 
Caribbean comes together in our efforts to help Haiti rebuild. The 
economy there is getting a much-needed boost from the revitaliza- 
tion of the agricultural sector and a renewed attention of inter- 
national companies. 

USAID is also endeavoring to do things differently in Haiti. We 
are working directly with Haitian organizations and the govern- 
ment to deliver assistance. And a partnership with the Gates Foun- 
dation is helping 150,000 Haitians to send, receive and store money 
on their mobile phones. Such creative approaches make our goal of 
a hemisphere no longer in need of foreign assistance that much 
more attainable. 

USAID is proud to support the efforts of reform-minded leaders 
to create greater prosperity and security that is as much in our in- 
terest as those of our neighbors. Perhaps in no other region of the 
world is our assistance as much from the American people, as the 
USAID slogan says, as it is for the American people. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

Ms. Granger. Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Madam Chainvoman, Ranking Member Lowey, and Members of the Committee: Thank 
you ibr the invitation to testify today. 1 am grateful for the committee’s interest in the U,S. 
Agency for International Development’s (USAID) priorities in Latin America and the Caribbean 
and pleased to have this opportunity to discuss the Obama Administration’s development policy 
in the Americas and our efforts to enhance security in the region, As always, 1. am eager to hear 
your advice and counsel. 

It is also an honor to testify alongside my colleagues from the State Department, Ambassador 
William Brownneid and Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker. Collaboration among our 
three bureaus has never been stronger. 

A year ago, USAID’s Latin America and Caribbean Bureau issued a mission statement 
presenting our 20-year vision. In that document, we envisioned a bureau that by 2030 would be 
a fraction of its cun'ent size. To sotne, it might sound unusual for a government agency to aspire 
to shrink in size. But in fact, the most important metric for a development agency is to reach the 
point at which a country, or region, no longer needs our aid. As President Obama has said, the 
purpose of development is “creating the conditions where assistance is no longer needed.” 

We can aspire to this bold goal in the Americas because of the largely favorable development 
trends in the region. In recent years, sound economic management has helped spur economic 
growth, white greater acces.s to education and innovative social programs have reduced poveity 
and narrowed income inequality. In the last 20 years, poverty has declined from 49 percent to 31 
percent in I,atin America, 

At the same time, the region has undergone a political transformation. Free elections are mostly 
the norm, governments are more responsive to their citizens’ need.s, and civil society is robust 
and largely operates free of rc,straints. Of the hemisphere’s 35 countries, 29 are classified as 
“free” by Freedom House, a stark contrast to a generation ago when fewer than half were free. 

The President's FY 2013 budget, coupled with our investments in recent years, lays the 
groundwork for USAID to help countries in the Americas continue on this trajectory, while 
keeping the United States engaged in responding to transnational challenges that affect our 
country. 
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We are doing so by consolidating our resources in a few high-priority countries. Doing good is 
not good enough. We must make tough choices to stay focused on the biggest opportunities. In 
a fiscally-constrained environment, we have maintained our support for Haiti in the wake of the 
2010 earthquake, while focusing resources in countries on the frontlines of the effort to reduce 
the violence and drug trafficking threatening the region's stability and prosperity - from 
Colombia and Peru, to Mexico, Central America and parts of the Caribbean. 

At the same time, we have been able to reduce USAID's role in countries able to assume 
responsibility for their own development. This year, we will close our office in Panama, a stable 
and democratic upper-middle income country. In Brazil, now the world's sixth largest economy 
and an aid donor itself, we will convert our bilateral presence to one solely focused on 
developing joint programs in countries in Africa and the Americas. In Guyana, we will manage 
programs liom our regional mission. And in some countries where we maintain a significant 
presence, such as Colombia and Peru, we will nevertheless reduce our role as those countries’ 
governments increasingly fund and manage programs previously administered by USAID. 

We are also exiting sectors where Latin American and Caribbean countries have made great 
strides, or where partner governments, the private sector or other donors are filling gaps. As 
legitimate elections become the norm, we are ending electoral support in a number of 
countries. And with the dramatic improvement in health standards and increased capacity of 
countries to provide care for their citizens, we are shutting down our health programs in all but 
five high-need countries. 

In order to accelerate the pace of development, we are prioritizing investments in innovation. In 
Haiti, for instance, our support for new, more resilient seed varieties has nearly tripled the yields 
of small-scale rice farmers, all while using fewer seeds and less water and fertilizer. 

To supplement our assistance and make our efforts more sustainable, we are increasingly 
collaborating with the private sector, which more than ever understands that its interests dovetail 
with those of the development community. In the Dominican Republic, for example, more than 
10,000 farmers supported by USAID can now sell their sustainably-grown cacao to Kraft Foods. 
In Jamaica, which has some of the highest levels of crime and youth unemployment in the world, 
the local private sector is providing a fourteen to one match in funds to provide skills training 
and job opportunities for poor youth. 

We are also aggressively seeking new ways to work with host country partners to make our 
investments more sustainable and hasten our exit from countries, while cutting costs. By 
investing in local organizations, we can save money and leave behind a legacy long after our 
dollars are spent. We are therefore channeling more assistance through partner governments, 
local entrepreneurs and civil society organizations - entities like Transparencia, a Peruvian NGO 
and longtime USAID sub-grantee, with whom we recently worked directly to organize a parallel 
vote count of the recent presidential election. 

All these steps that USAID is taking in the Americas are designed above all to enhance our 
capacity to support efforts to combat violence and criminality in the region. The security 
challenges that our southern neighbors face are not self-contained. In an increasingly globalized 
world, organized crime penetrates borders. Coca grown in South America and transported as 
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cocaine through the Caribbean, Centra! America and Mexico harms our youth and saps strength 
and resources from our communities. 

Organized crime and drug trafficking are also arguably the leading threats to democracy and 
human rights in the hemisphere and a significant constraint on economic growth and 
development. Narco-fueled organized crime corrodes public institutions and undermines faith in 
the rule of law. It discourages investment and diverts public and private resources that could 
otherwise be used to create jobs and invest in vital services like health and education. 

In El Salvador, tor example, through a joint assessment with the Salvadoran Government as part 
of President Obama’s landmark Partnership for Growth initiative, we found that crime is the 
leading impediment to economic growth in that country. USAID will now be working with other 
U.S. Government agencies in collaboration with the Salvadoran government to combat crime, as 
well as improve the competitiveness of Salvadoran products, in order to promote economic 
growth. 

The President’s FY13 budget request reflects the priority that this administration places on 
enhancing security in the Americas. The USAID budgets for the Administration’s signature 
security initiatives in Central America and the Caribbean, CARSI and CBSI, have increased by 
more than 50 percent since FYl 1 . And the proposed combined budget for the Central American 
countries suffering some of the world’s highest crime rates - El Salvador, Honduras and 
Guatemala " rises by 1 2 percent from FY 1 1 . 

The heart of our security work involves supporting preventive anti-crime measures and laying 
the foundation for economic growth and development. In Mexico, Central America and the 
Caribbean, we are creating safe urban spaces, promoting community policing, providing job 
training for vulnerable youth and strengthening the capacity of the justice sector. 

It is early yet, but we are seeing signs that our interventions are working. In El Salvador, 
municipalities where USAID is implementing crime prevention programs are experiencing 
declines in crime. In Mexico, states that have received USAID assistance to help with the 
transition to the more open and transparent oral accusatorial system are prosecuting criminals at 
higher rates and reducing excessive pre-trial detention. 

To help cut the drugs off at their source; USAID supports alternative development in the coca- 
growing regions of the Andes. In Peru’s San Martin province, where USAID has supported 
farmers, coca production has declined dramatically. Farmers who once grew coca are now 
earning their living by selling cacao in foreign markets. We are working with the Government of 
Peru to replicate this success in other coca-growing areas of Peru. 

Ultimately, improving citizen security will depend more than anything on the political will of 
governments in the region and the resources they invest to combat violence. We are encouraged 
that several are taking steps to improve tax collection and increase domestic revenue to invest in 
their own security. Honduras has just passed a security tax, and Guatemala has advanced tax 
reform to generate more revenue. To support under-resourced municipal governments on the 
frontlines of the worsening security situation, USAID is setting up mechanisms in El Salvador 
and Honduras to “match” municipalities that increase fee collection for crime prevention efforts. 
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USAID’s traditional development programming complements and reinforces our investments in 
crime prevention. For instance, now that the region has attained near universal access to primary 
school, our education programs are focused on enhancing the quality of that education, 
especially for at-risk youth most in need of the skills needed to lead productive lives. 

In many countries in Latin America and the Caribbean, economic growth is linked to agricultural 
productivity. Through our global food security initiative ~ Feed the Future - small-scale farmers 
in Guatemala and Honduras are getting help to improve crop yields and link up with 
international buyers, while their children gain access to more nutritious food. As farmers’ 
incomes increase, so does the ability of their communities to resist pressure from illicit actors 
and retain young men who might otherwise migrate to urban centers under the influence of 
gangs. 

The President’s Global Climate Change initiative is also helping to bolster security in the 
hemisphere. On the Pacific coast of Colombia, in northern Ecuador and in the Peten region of 
Guatemala, USAID is helping communities that face both environmental and security threats to 
engage in more secure and legal livelihoods and resist the lure of illicit activities that also inflict 
ecological damage. 

As daunting as many of these challenges are, the hemisphere is better equipped to deal with them 
because of the democratic advances of recent years. Citizens are more engaged and freer to 
participate in civic life and contribute to public dialogue and solutions. This is not true 
everywhere, however. As President Obama has noted, there are leaders in the region “who cling 
to bankrupt ideologies to justify their own power and who seek to silence their opponents 
because those opponents have the audacity to demand their universal rights.” The President’s 
FY13 budget requests more than $200 million for democracy programs in the Americas, an 
increase of 9 percent from FY12. 

Cuba of course is the most glaring exception to the democratic advances in the Americas. Today 
a USAID subcontractor is serving a 15-year sentence in a Havana prison for trying to help 
Cubans to access the internet. The Administration is pursuing all appropriate diplomatic 
channels available to help free Alan Gross. All over the world, countries are trying to facilitate 
internet access as a tool to accelerate development. In Cuba, however, a regime fearful of its 
own people blocks citizens from retrieving information or communicating among themselves 
and with the outside world. In an effort to support the Cuban people’s internationally recognized 
rights, USAID is facilitating their access to information, supporting civil society and providing 
humanitarian support to dissidents and their families. 

Our broad approach to development in Latin America and the Caribbean comes together in our 
efforts to help Haiti rebuild from the devastating earthquake. While reconstruction is a long- 
term proposition, Haiti is already building back better. The economy is getting a much-needed 
boost from the revitalization of the agricultural sector and the renewed attention of the 
international private sector, for example, the United States was integral in putting together a 
partnership with the Government of Haiti and the Inter- American Development Bank to develop 
an industrial park on the country’s Northern coast. Secretary Clinton played an important 
leadership role in securing the large Korean garment manufacturer, Sae-A Trading Company Ltd 
to anchor the park. Sae-A alone will create 20,000 Jobs. The full park, owned by the 
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Government of Haiti, has the potential to create 65,000 jobs. As part of the development, there 
will be housing, schools, health facilities, improvements to infrastructure to support increases in 
population, and agricultural investment. 

These positive advances are possible because of the concerted efforts of the Haitian Government 
and its international partners to place Haiti on a solid footing following the earthquake. 

Together, we have cleared more than half the rubble from the streets, helped hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons return home and got a potentially crippling cholera outbreak 
under control. 

Haiti’s prosperity and security requires steadfast political commitment. We urge President 
Martelly and the Parliament to work together to swiftly confirm a new prime minister. The 
protracted absence of an empowered prime minister will hamper Haiti’s ability to realize 
economic growth and sustainable development. It will impede the govermnent’s ability to push 
for the needed legal and policy changes for development assistance to succeed. 

We are pleased to see the government commit to dealing with corruption, as it did in the 
electricity sector resulting in more than $1.6 million in savings per month. It must continue to 
root out waste, fraud and abuse and promote transparency. 

In all of this, USAID is doing things differently. We are working directly with Haitian 
organizations and the government to deliver assistance. Since the earthquake, we have worked 
directly or through sub-awards with more than 400 Haitian organizations and for-profit firms. 

We are also mobilizing innovative development solutions to help us achieve our goals in Haiti. 
Our partnership with the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation is helping 150,000 formerly un- 
banked Haitians to send, receive, and store money using their mobile phones, laying the 
foundation for banking services that could help millions of Haitians lift themselves out of 
extreme poverty. 

Such creative approaches open up extraordinary possibilities and make our goal of a hemisphere 
no longer in need of foreign assistance that much more attainable. As USAID Administrator 
Rajiv Shah has noted, “We need to bend the curve of progress, fostering a spirit of 
entrepreneurism and innovation to dramatically accelerate development.” In Latin America and 
the Caribbean, that process is well underway. USAID is proud to support the efforts of reform- 
minded political and civic leaders throughout the region to create greater prosperity and security 
that is as much in our interest as those of our neighbors. Perhaps in no other region in the world 
is our assistance as much “from the American people,” as the USAID slogan says, as it is for the 
American people. 

Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I look forward to taking your questions. 
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Ms. Granger. I thank all the witnesses for their time. I will now 
turn the gavel over to Mr. Diaz-Balart to manage the time in my 
absence until I return. Thank you. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart [presiding]. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Gentlemen, I am privileged to have you here. 

Ambassador, good to see you in the United States. 

Mr. Brownfield. Delighted to be here. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Always good to see you. Let me just start with 
some questions, and then we will recognize the ranking member. 

Mr. Feierstein, you mention now the Alan Gross case, which is 
something that has worried us, obviously, all. As you say, he has 
been in imprisoned now for 839 days. It is pretty common knowl- 
edge that the regime for years has lobbied very strongly to increase 
travel, U.S. travel, remittances, etcetera, to the island. Among the 
first things that this administration did was, frankly, go along with 
those requests from the regime by allowing for more remittances 
and more family travel, something, again, that there is no secret 
the regime has been seeking and lobbying for a number of years. 
Subsequent to that, as you mention, Alan Gross was arrested, then 
charged. What have been the consequences to the Cuban regime for 
this unjustifiable imprisonment? 

Mr. Feierstein. Well, thank you for that question. If I can, I pre- 
fer to focus on the programs that USAID is carrying out. On the 
larger policy questions, I might have to defer to my colleague. 

Democracy promotion for this administration is vital worldwide. 
We have very important and robust programs in Cuba where we 
focus on three activities. In particular we are working to increase 
the Cuban people’s access to information, enabling them to commu- 
nicate with each other on the island and also the outside world. We 
have been providing humanitarian support to dissidents and their 
families. And we are supporting civil society, in particular human 
rights groups, and their efforts to organize on the island. 

I think we have seen some successes in those programs. We are 
seeing a greater ability on the part of the Cuban people, despite 
the obstacles that the regime puts in their place, to communicate. 
And we are seeing a more vibrant civil society as well, again, de- 
spite the tremendous obstacles. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Let me focus that question to Mr. Whitaker. 
What have been the consequences to the regime for that horrible 
action of imprisoning a U.S. citizen for now 839 days? 

Mr. Whitaker. Thank you. Congressman. I just make a couple 
of comments here. One goes to the broader question that you raised 
as to what is the theory behind the travel and remittances pro- 
gram. And the idea behind this is to seek to open up Cubans to 
the world. As has been suggested in the past, the greater ability 
that they have to access information and engage with people from 
outside Cuba, that increases their democratic vision. 

What the Secretary had said with respect to the Gross case is 
that this is an injustice, that the Cuban regime should free Alan 
Gross, and that the prospects for any further engagement with the 
Cuban Government are impeded by the fact that Cuban authorities 
continue to hold him. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Let me see if I can repeat the question. What 
have been the consequences, what has the administration done as 
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a consequence of this American being imprisoned for now 2 years? 
Have there been any negative consequences to the regime? 

Mr. Whitaker. From the perspective of the administration, the 
actions that — the travel and remittances scheme program is in- 
tended to open space for democratic development and open Cuba to 
the world as has been suggested is a reasonable tactic for encour- 
aging democratic development there, those programs continue be- 
cause that is the theory behind them. 

In terms of consequences, what I can point to is what the Sec- 
retary has said, which is the prospects for any sort of other deeper 
engagement is impeded by the fact that the Cuban Government 
continues to unjustly hold Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Let me see if I understand your answer. So are 
you saying that if they had not imprisoned Mr. Gross, that the ad- 
ministration would have closed relationships, established better re- 
lationships with that regime, and the fact that they have arrested 
this American, basically the consequence is status quo? 

I am not hearing a consequence. In other words, we have an 
American who has been imprisoned for 2 years. I am sure you are 
aware that Cuban dictatorship has been lobbying for the U.S. to in- 
crease travel, family travel and remittances. The administration 
among its first actions did so. After that this American was ar- 
rested and then later charged and convicted. What have been the 
consequences to the regime after this man was arrested and con- 
victed; charged, tried and convicted? 

I am not getting specifics about the consequences. You are saying 
that without him being arrested, I guess, the administration would 
have made gestures for a better relationship without state-spon- 
sored terrorism. But what are the consequences, what have been 
the consequences for an American being held hostage for 2 years? 
I am not hearing it. Maybe I am dense, but I am not hearing it. 

Mr. Whitaker. Thank you. Congressman. 

What I would say in response to you is that, first of all, we have 
been clear with partners around the world and in literally dozens 
and dozens of interactions that it is important for Cuba to release 
Mr. Gross, that his imprisonment is unjust, and that he should be 
released. So that is an important consequence of Mr. Gross’ impris- 
onment. We have reached out to our partners, we have reached out 
to governments, we have reached out to NGOs, we have reached 
out to institutions like the Catholic Church to encourage them to 
release Mr. Gross from this unjust imprisonment, so that there is 
a consequence. 

Secondly, the theory behind the travel and remittances is that it 
then would create additional space for democratic development in 
Cuba. I would not lead you to the conclusion, because there is none 
there, that the notion would have been a closer relationship with 
the Cuban Government. What the Secretary has said is that what 
the Cubans have done, because of the Cuban action failing to re- 
lease Mr. Gross and missing opportunities, frankly, to do so, is in- 
credibly disappointing to all when, prior to the Pope’s visit, the Cu- 
bans decided to release nearly 3,000 prisoners from its jails, but 
chose not to release Mr. Gross. We made clear that the possibility 
for any other sort of engagement with the Cuban Government — 
which would fundamentally be based in U.S. national interests. 
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and those interests include democratic development in the hemi- 
sphere — that any further engagement is impeded by the fact that 
they continue to hold Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Secretary, thank you. 

At this time I would like to recognize the ranking member if she 
has any comments or questions. 

Opening Statement oe Mrs. Lowey 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you again for your commitment and deter- 
mination, although I am sure there are days you wake up and say, 
what am I doing here? 

Let me say I am very happy that you and the administration 
have embraced CARSI. As you know, this was the creation of this 
subcommittee. But I am very concerned that you do not provide 
enough resources, and it has been cut by $23 million. Let me just 
throw out a couple of questions regarding the program, and who- 
ever would like to respond it is fine with me. 

Number one, I would like to know what are the reasons for the 
decreasing levels of security aid? How will it affect security condi- 
tions in the hemisphere? And our goal is to prevent illicit narcotics 
from reaching the United States. Frankly, I just see a balloon ef- 
fect, stop at one place, go someplace else. I have not seen any suc- 
cess in preventing it coming from the United States. 

In Colombia, for example, we have made huge investments in the 
integrated action program. Has it accomplished anything? How do 
CARSI and CBSI fit into a broader Western Hemisphere security 
strategy? 

I have always been concerned, again, as I mentioned, with the 
balloon effect. And SOUTHCOM has an operation called Martillo 
that is aimed at shifting drug trafficking patterns away from Cen- 
tral America. Boy, that sounds brilliant. 'V^ere are they shifting it 
to, and what is the impact of that? 

Let me stop at that, and I have other follow-up questions, but I 
think that gives you enough. What are we accomplishing? 

I also want to say when I was in Mexico, there was a big problem 
of infiltrating to the police and the military. I am assuming that 
is still going on, and the drug traffickers are paying more money 
to those who are infiltrating than the organized forces, be it mili- 
tary or police. So maybe you can just generally address this so that 
when my constituents say to me, I know this is important, what 
have you accomplished, crime is going up, infiltration is continuing, 
what are we accomplishing? 

Ambassador Brownfield. I think, gentlemen, most of those 
questions probably land on my side of the table. 

Mrs. Lowey. And you are perfectly capable of responding. 

Ambassador Brownfield. We will find out, won’t we, Mrs. 
Lowey? Let me take a bite at them. I will try to say something 
about each of the points you raised. 

May I say this at the start? I believe Central America has no 
greater friend than you, Mrs. Lowey, in terms of what you and this 
subcommittee have done by way of providing resources and guid- 
ance to them over the last 3 or 4 years. And I want to be very clear 
on that at the start just in case I forget at the end of this presen- 
tation. 
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Mrs. Lowey. You are a diplomat above all. 

Ambassador Brownfield. I wish you would tell my wife that. 
She does not believe it, and I am certain will give me a counterview 
before I get back to my office today. 

First, the funding and why has it gone down? I will say to you. 
Madam Congresswoman, that obviously we are all part of a larger 
team in terms of what the total global budget is and will be. I hope 
you either have noted or will notice soon that the State Depart- 
ment’s proposed fiscal year 2012 allocation as notified to the 
United States Congress, including this subcommittee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, does, in fact, show that the CARSI num- 
ber will go back up by another $25 million. So you will see that 
the 2012 number is, in fact, back at about $85 million. If you were 
to conclude that that were a result of a lot of work on the part of 
actually some people sitting at this table right now, I would not 
wave you off that conclusion, and I acknowledge we have a chal- 
lenge for fiscal year 2013. 

What is the effect if the numbers go down? The effect is rather 
obvious. I have already stated the case as to why Central America 
is so important to us. Using your balloon analogy, we have 
squeezed the balloon in Colombia, and they moved up to Mexico. 
We are squeezing the balloon very hard in Mexico, and what is 
happening is that they are moving to Central America. It does not 
take a genius to realize that is what is happening, and the extent 
to which we do not put resources into Central America is the ex- 
tent to which we are punishing ourselves in years to come. 

I actually am fairly optimistic about what we have accomplished. 
I would point out, and this rolls into your third question, little 
noted in the media in the United States of America is the fact that 
U.S. consumption of cocaine for the last 5 years since 1987 has 
dropped by nearly 50 percent. That is 5-0, one-half This obviously 
has an impact on the amount of cocaine that is leaving South 
America and transiting through Central America and Mexico. That 
at least has to be part of the contribution of the United States of 
America, and part of the answer to the question is there any hope 
for us eventually addressing this issue in the future. 

Colombia and the integrated plan, or the Colombia Strategic De- 
velopment Initiative, as I like to call it, in fact is, in my opinion, 
exactly the way you would hope that we, your implementors, would 
work on a program that is moving in a successful direction but is 
in its final years. We are 12 years into Plan Colombia now, and 
what the integrated plan attempts to do is focus on specific areas 
where you have the greatest concentration of problems. Put your 
resources there until the problems are resolved, and then move to 
other core problem areas so as to avoid trying to do all things in 
all places at all times. This is the way that the overall number that 
we are proposing to this subcommittee for assistance for Colombia 
in fiscal year 2013 continues its downward glide path without actu- 
ally walking away from what we have accomplished in Colombia. 

Is all of this part of a broader strategy? Yes. And you have actu- 
ally with your question kind of described it. The strategy was ini- 
tially to focus on Colombia — this is at the start of the century — on 
Colombia as the focus of most of these problems. As we made 
progress in Colombia, we shifted to Mexico, a country of rather oh- 
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vious importance to the United States of America, because that is 
where the concentration was located. We are now focusing increas- 
ingly on Central America, and you have correctly noted the balloon 
theory would suggest, and as I stated in my opening statement, the 
Caribbean is probably our next challenge. 

What happens then is your question. One of two things. Either 
the balloon squeezes, and they move elsewhere. But we have done 
a pretty good job, if I could say so, of actually shutting down most 
of their routes. So a second possibility is they will search for other 
markets, and there is considerable evidence that that is exactly 
what they are doing. That is bad news for other markets. And I ac- 
knowledge we want to work with and help our friends, but I sug- 
gest to you that you did not concur with my nomination and con- 
firmation in this position so that I would be out there fighting for 
the societies and communities of other countries in the world. I be- 
lieve I was hired to work for the interests of the United States of 
America. 

And finally. Operation Martillo, it is, in fact, as has been an- 
nounced, an attempt to integrate sea, air and ground efforts to at 
a minimum disrupt, if not permanently eliminate, the flow of drugs 
and illicit product through Central America. The impact, Mrs. 
Lowey, at a minimum will be disruption. They are right now, in my 
judgment, kind of pausing, warehousing a lot of what they would 
otherwise be moving up as they try to figure out what we are 
doing. That is a good thing. It makes them at least vulnerable for 
a period of time. It disrupts the flow that is moving through Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and entering the United States of America. 

At the end of the day, where will they go? My guess is that they 
will go either to the right — that puts them in the Caribbean — or to 
the left. That puts them in the eastern Pacific. And our challenge, 
what you pay me to do, is to try to stay at least one step ahead 
of them in that effort. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. 

Thank you Mrs. Lowey. 

Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Dent. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Brownfield, following up on Representative Lowey’s 
questions, with respect to collaboration with Mexican authorities, 
particularly in those border cities, it reminds me of an experience 
I had a few days ago down in Laredo, Texas. And the Nuevo La- 
redo side of the border was quite a mess at the time, very difficult 
to hire police or maintain a police force. They had to bring 
federates in, and corruption was just so endemic. 

What is your sense, at least with respect to the Mexican border 
communities and their efforts to deal with the cartels, the drug 
trafficking, in places like Nuevo Laredo, Juarez, Nogales, Tijuana 
and elsewhere? 

Ambassador Brownfield. Congressman, it is an odd thing. And, 
by the way, I congratulate you to go down to Texas. 

Mr. Dent. Twice. 

Ambassador Brownfield. You are a wise man. And I thought I 
detected a bit of brilliance around you even as you walked into the 
room. 
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There is an odd thing about the border towns. And the leader- 
ship of cities like El Paso, Laredo and Brownsville are actually 
quite proud of the fact that their homicide rate is actually lower 
than the U.S. national homicide rate. I mention that simply be- 
cause three mayors would probably string me up if I did not say 
that at this particular point in time. 

That said, you are absolutely correct, you only have to cross the 
river to see exactly the opposite situation. What is today, you know, 
50 yards and perhaps 50 feet of water is today the most dangerous 
city in Mexico, and I think the most dangerous city in the Western 
Hemisphere, if not in the world. 

Mr. Dent. Which city? 

Ambassador Brownfield. Juarez. Nuevo Laredo is not at that 
stage, but to a certain extent that is partly because the actual 
criminal organizations try to maintain some degree of order to 
allow them to move their product through. And Matamoros south 
of Brownsville is probably the best of the three, but it still has a 
homicide rate that is higher than that of the rest of Texas. 

What has the Mexican Government done to address this? They 
have to a very considerable extent federalized the law enforcement 
mission in at least two of those three border cities, in Juarez and 
in Nuevo Laredo. In Juarez today it is the Federal police that pro- 
vide law enforcement, and in Nuevo Laredo it is for the most part 
the Mexican Marine Corps that provides that law enforcement. 

This is not a permanent solution. We all know, particularly in 
the case of the Marines, that soldiers and Armed Forces are not 
trained to do police and law enforcement missions. Our challenge 
and what we are trying to do today is what I have called for the 
past year the transition or the pivot from the first 3 years of the 
Merida Initiative, where we focused on the Federal Government 
and the Federal institutions, the Federal police, the Federal pros- 
ecutors and the Armed Forces, in the law enforcement mission. Be- 
ginning last year we are shifting to State and local institutions, 
starting with the police and, in fact, starting with three of the five 
northern Mexico States, Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon and Chihuahua, 
to begin the process working with the Federal Government of Mex- 
ico to train up State and local law enforcement to the same degree 
that the Feds have reached. 

That is going to take time. The sad news is you can move pretty 
quickly and on a precise timetable in terms of delivering planes, 
helicopters, vehicles or inspection equipment. Training actually in- 
volves time, and then the results from the training involve addi- 
tional time. That is what we are doing to address that now. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you for that answer. Ambassador Brownfield. 

Mr. Whitaker, the Castro regime has imposed, as you know, 
ruthless crackdowns on prodemocracy activities, including the 
threatening and detaining of over 215 activists during the Pope’s 
recent visit. Four political prisoners have died, I think, during the 
course of the current administration. Political arrests doubled in 
2011 from those in 2010. And it seems that the Castro regime is 
responding ever more brutally with beatings and imprisonment for 
activists. 

What have been the consequences at the Cuban regime for these 
egregious human rights abuses and violations? 
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Mr. Whitaker. Thank you, Congressman. I think you accurately 
characterized the situation. The Cuban regime has chosen to con- 
tinue to use these repressive methods which have characterized it 
for going on 60 years now in order to maintain self-empower, to 
refuse to commit the Cuban people to have access to information, 
and refuse to prevent the Cuban people to express their will, in- 
cluding through the ballot box. 

It was very interesting, I think it was a government minister, a 
vice foreign minister, who categorically said — in response to the 
Pope’s notion that Cuba should change, he said the world should 
change, and Cuba should change — that is what the Pope said. And 
this Cuban minister categorically said there will be no political re- 
form in Cuba. So that is a fairly clear signal. 

What we have done for our part is continue to insist on devel- 
oping plans and programs for engaging with the Cuban people in 
order that they have the greatest access to information, that they 
are able to understand developments outside of Cuba, and that 
they are able to formulate their own opinions in the hope that one 
day — and I think that — I think and hope that day will be soon 
where their views will be taken into account in the governance of 
their country and the maintenance of the economic system in their 
country. 

Mr. Dent. I will yield back. Thank you. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Schiff, you are recognized. 

Mr. Schiff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for being here and for your good work. 

Ambassador Brownfield, it is good to see you again. We met at 
the Afghan partnership meeting when Mr. Umberg was being 
sworn in. 

I wanted to follow up on some of the questions about Mexico. 
One of the issues is that I think we made a little progress in work- 
ing with our colleagues there on is the judicial system and its abil- 
ity to follow through with any arrests that are made in the nar- 
cotics trafficking. Can you tell us what we are doing to try to assist 
Mexico in bringing some of these people to justice? After arrest, 
how do we help them to prevent witnesses from being intimidated 
or killed? You know, the military actions and arrests are going to 
be of dubious value if those who are arrested can never be brought 
to justice. 

And finally, and I do not know if this article was raised earlier 
today, but an Associated Press story today about gunmen killing 
five local police officers in Ciudad Juarez a day after these police 
officers left a hotel where they had been staying for protection, and 
this after the city’s 2,500 police officers were ordered to stay in ho- 
tels in February after attackers killed five police officers and sent 
messages threatening to kill an officer a day until the police chief 
resigned. In light of those kind of happenings, how can any of us 
be optimistic about what is going on in Mexico? 

Ambassador Brownfield. Thank you. Congressman. Your ques- 
tions reflect exactly the nature and the gravity of the problem that 
we are attacking in Mexico and with the Mexican Government 
today. First, your presumption is correct. If we focus all of our at- 
tention and our efforts on law enforcement and policing, all we 
have done is move the problem from the law enforcement side into 
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the judicial side if there is not the same sort of progress and devel- 
opment among the prosecutors and the courts, and I might take 
you one step further, the correction system as well. That is a lesson 
learned by hard experience over the last 30 or 40 years. You must 
address all parts of the rule-of-law spectrum. If you do not, you are 
merely moving your problem along the chess board rather than ac- 
tually solving the problem. 

We are, in fact, engaged, and I want to give a strong word of en- 
dorsement and thanks to the U.S. Department of Justice, in a sub- 
stantial program of training and capacity building for the first the 
Federal prosecutors in Mexico, and this again was our first 3 years 
of focus on the Federal prosecution side and, beginning last year 
in 2011, an attempt to shift more focus to State and local. Why? 
Because Mexico is a Federal system, just like the United States of 
America, and 90 percent of the prosecutors, the courts and the 
cases that are adjudicated in Mexico are adjudicated in the State 
and local system. 

Intimidation is obviously a big part of the problem. And I have 
to tell you, I feel some sympathy for the police, whether Federal, 
State or local, in Mexico. And I have heard this from them directly 
every time I have gone down there. What they say with consider- 
able passion and, in fact, believability is not only are they subject 
to being whacked at any given time, so are their families, and so 
are anyone that, in essence, lives with, near or around them. And 
I have some sympathy. 

We also have learned in Colombia during the 10 years or so of 
Plan Colombia that protection is an extremely expensive process. 
The Colombia National Police dedicate I think it is either 8 or 9 
percent of their total numbers to protection details. It is a huge 
number. It is like 10,000 Colombian National Police officers whose 
sole job is to serve as protection details. This is a big chunk of 
change, and it was the way the Colombians chose to address the 
problem. 

Mexico eventually has to decide how it is going to address the 
problem. Will it be the Colombia model, spending a lot of money 
on protection details? Will they build separate communities for 
their law enforcement and police and prosecutors and judges so 
that they have some protection within their communities? Will they 
do what they are doing to a considerable extent in the Federal Gov- 
ernment right now, and that is moving their people around on 3- 
month or 6-month assignments so they do not stay in one place 
long enough to be identified and then attacked by the bad people? 
But you obviously pay a price if you have constantly new law en- 
forcement or prosecutors in the region who do not know the people, 
do not know the issues, do not know the region that they are deal- 
ing with. 

That said, I said in my statement, and I repeat to you now, I am 
still optimistic about Mexico. I am optimistic on the following very 
simple basis. We do not have to reach paradise in Mexico in order 
to succeed. What we have to do is make the process, say, 5 to 10 
percent more expensive for the narcotics trafficking organizations 
to do their business in and through Mexico. When we get to that 
point, I predict that the immutable laws of market economics will 
come into play, and they will go somewhere else. 
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Mr. ScHiFF. Who still wants to be a police officer in Mexico? I 
mean, if the answer is to move every 3 months, who wants to up- 
root their family every 3 months, and what kind of people are going 
into the police forces in Mexico now? How much problem of infiltra- 
tion in the police forces are there from the narcotraffickers? 

Ambassador Brownfield. Infiltration is a very, very serious 
problem. I would offer the following answer to your question. Infil- 
tration in the Federal institutions is now less than it is in the State 
and local institutions. I submit that part of the reason, only a small 
part, because I want to give the Mexican Government maximum 
credit for what they have done, but part of the reason is the sup- 
port that they have received from us in terms of resources, train- 
ing, in terms of some system such as how to vet a unit, how first 
to determine who should be allowed into the police force, then how 
to test and ensure that you have the right sort of person once they 
are in, and then how to monitor and evaluate them on a regular 
and ongoing basis once they are in the police force. 

I think the Federal institutions have done much better at that, 
and as a consequence I believe the people that are entering the 
Federal Police of Mexico today are doing it for much the same rea- 
sons that people enter law enforcement in the United States of 
America. They actually want to serve their communities, they find 
the life somewhat exciting, and they are looking for that sort of sat- 
isfaction and adventure. 

At State and local levels, I think we still see much of the old pat- 
tern. And the old pattern, succinctly stated, at the risk of offending 
some further to the south, would be the perception until about the 
year 2007 that the police are part of the problem and not part of 
the solution, that the last thing you want to do is reach out to and 
call the police. I think we have moved beyond that with the Federal 
institutions. I believe that is still the challenge before us at the 
State and local level. 

Mr. SCHiFF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you, Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Feierstein, again, first, thank you for always being very ac- 
cessible. Always appreciate that, sir. 

The administration recommended a 25 percent cut to the democ- 
racy program in Cuba despite the increase in repression that Mr. 
Dent was talking about and that we all know about, and also cuts 
democracy assistance in our hemisphere, democracy assistance. 
And yet the administration wants increased development assist- 
ance to countries that are hostile to the United States. For exam- 
ple, despite the sham elections in Nicaragua last year, elections 
that Secretary Clinton, rightfully so, condemned, Nicaragua would 
see a 33 percent increase in development assistance. What is the 
narrative in these recommendations? So the administration be- 
lieves that we should build up hostile dictatorships while at the 
same time cutting off assistance to prodemocracy activists? Are 
these the priorities of this administration? 

Mr. Feierstein. Well, I appreciate the opportunity to talk about 
our robust support for democracy in the hemisphere. In the case of 
democracy assistance, in fact, our budget request for fiscal year 
2013 is a 9 percent increase from fiscal year 2012. 
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The budgets for Nicaragua and other countries where there have 
been democracy challenges have been dramatically decreased in the 
past few years. In the case of Nicaragua, there is no money going 
to the government; the bulk of the program is for democracy assist- 
ance. The development assistance account you are looking at, those 
are democracy programs. Those are programs designed to support 
civil society in Nicaragua — for example, to help human rights 
groups organize to monitor elections and such. So the support that 
we are providing for democracy continues to be an important ele- 
ment of our assistance. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. And if you could maybe just give us a little bit 
more of a — not now. I am saying if you could get to us a breakdown 
of some of these so we could look at it. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Feierstein: 

Budget chart of FY2013 requested amounts for democracy programs by country with a 


comparison to the FY12 estimated spending levels 
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Mr. Diaz-Balart. Also, last October, we have been told since last 
October that this allegedly open and transparent process for elect- 
ing implementers for the Cuban program, for the democracy pro- 
gram. Under the previous CN, again, we were told that we would 
be provided that information to this committee. We are still wait- 
ing for that material. Now, when Dr. Shah was before the sub- 
committee, he committed to getting those materials to us once 
again. Any updates on when we would be able to get those mate- 
rials to make sure that this is an open and transparent process? 
Any idea when we are actually going to get that? 

Mr. Feierstein. Those materials are being reviewed by our pro- 
curement office and also our legal office. I cannot speak on their 
behalf, but I am confident you will be able to get the materials that 
you want fairly soon. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Great. 

And lastly on this, we are awaiting the imminent release of the 
CN. Will you be establishing criterias that the implementers are 
required to have extensive experience in Cuba specifically so we 
don’t have another Alan Gross-type incident. 

Mr. Feierstein. There are a range of criteria that we look at 
when we contract out for Cuba or for any country, and among those 
criteria would be experience in working in challenging settings 
overseas. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. But again, you are not going to be looking at 
extensive experience in Cuba specifically? 

Mr. Feierstein. We will be looking at extensive experience oper- 
ating in environments that are comparable to Cuba. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. What other environments are comparable to 
Cuba and Latin America? 

Mr. Feierstein. There are environments comparable to Cuba 
around the world. There are a number of countries with authori- 
tarian or totalitarian systems where democracy programs are being 
conducted, and a number of organizations have experience there. 
We have been looking for groups that can draw upon that experi- 
ence or may have other expertise they can bring to bear in Cuba. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. But not specifically Cuba? 

Mr. Feierstein. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. SCHIFE. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you, sir. 

Let me talk about Colombia for a second. The Government of Co- 
lombia has — you have mentioned it today, and I think it is a total 
success story of the reestablishment of government control over its 
territory, combating drug trafficking, terrorist activities, reducing 
poverty. And we, the United States, we have invested over $7 bil- 
lion of support to Colombia since 2000. I have been to Colombia on 
a CODEL with the subcommittee and other times. As a matter of 
fact, that is where we met 

Ambassador Brownfield. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart [continuing]. Originally. And when we were 
there on the CODEL, we saw firsthand that Colombia is reaching 
out to other countries in a really admirable way to share their 
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knowledge. And they are doing it, obviously, pretty efficiently and 
pretty effectively. 

We actually went to the training grounds of the National Police, 
and we were able to witness a training exercise of them raiding a 
drug camp. I understand that Colombia now is training, either has 
or have or is training, about 18 other Latin American countries, 3 
African countries and even Afghanistan. 

So, Ambassador, what is the State Department doing to support 
and encourage these efforts and to improve the regional security 
cooperation, number one? Let me just throw two questions out 
there. And also, what can we do to help expand these efforts? Are 
there any obstacles, for example, to expansion? So those are two 
questions, if you can address them both. 

Ambassador Brownfield. Sure thing. Congressman, I will take 
a bite at both of these. Mr. Whitaker may, if he dares, add to my 
answer if he feels that I have somehow not covered it completely. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. You are pretty thorough though. 

Ambassador Brownfield. I try to be. 

Let me tell you, the Colombian Government itself assesses that 
they have provided police training to more than 11,000 non-Colom- 
bian law enforcement personnel, largely in Central America, but 
also, as you have pointed out, in a total of 18 different countries 
in Latin America and in Africa, and 1 country, Afghanistan, where 
they no longer are, but have been in the past. That is a big num- 
ber. In fact, if I can be clear with you, if we were to remove Iraq 
and Afghanistan from the package, that is probably more police 
training than we have provided in this same timeframe. So they 
are, in fact, a major player and a positive player in this effort. 

They have asked us within the last month or so to actually de- 
velop a coordinated process between the Colombian Government 
and the U.S. Government for us to determine where, when, who 
and how we will do this sort of training. This was drawn to my at- 
tention when I made the point for about the 50th time to the Co- 
lombian Minister of Defense, who fixed me with his steely gaze and 
said. Brownfield, is it about time for us actually to put together an 
action plan where both of our governments would agree who is 
doing what where? This was a superb idea, and it is an idea which 
I hope to bring close to final in a meeting tomorrow and have ready 
for some sort of rollout perhaps in the course of the next month or 
so. 

What can we do to encourage more of this? Because I agree with 
you, this is a good thing, we do want to encourage it. When the Co- 
lombians do it, they do it at high quality, and they do it for the 
most part far more cheaply than can we when we are doing pro- 
grams ourselves with American citizens. 

First, in my humble opinion, we can work together, this sub- 
committee and those of us on this side of the table, to ensure that 
we manage the foreign assistance program for Colombia and its in- 
evitable downward glide path, but in a way that does not chop off 
their ability to provide this sort of training. In other words, man- 
age the process in a gradual and predictable manner so that they 
have a pretty clear idea both what they are going to receive from 
us in 2012, what they might receive in 2013, and what might be 
out there in 2014. That is one thing we can do. 
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The second thing that we can and are doing is actually drawing 
from some of the appropriations the funds made available by this 
subcommittee to us and actually use it to fund training either in 
Colombia in some of those institutions that you visited during your 
trips, or having Colombian trainers sent to Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, West Africa, Peru, wherever it may be. And actually I am quite 
comfortable allowing funding that we would otherwise put in those 
countries to be used to some extent to support Colombian trainers 
to do things that we would otherwise have to do ourselves. 

The third thing we can do, I submit to you, is give them credit. 
The truth of the matter is they are doing this because they believe 
it gives them some recognition for what they have accomplished 
over the last 12 years and some ability to project themselves in the 
region as a leader, something that they were unable to do for near- 
ly 30 years because they were completely focused on their internal 
crisis. And using opportunities like this conversation that you and 
I are having right now in a public hearing helps that. It helps me 
to be able to say the Colombian Government, and specifically the 
Colombian National Police, have been superb players and leaders 
in this field over the last 5 years. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you. Ambassador. 

Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Schiff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to ask about the Peace Corps announcement that would 
be pulling 158 volunteers out of Honduras last December and sus- 
pending new volunteer training for Guatemala and El Salvador 
while they review the safety and security climate in those coun- 
tries. Honduras and El Salvador have two of the highest homicide 
rates in the world, according to a U.N. Report. And a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Honduras had been shot in the leg during a bus rob- 
bery earlier in December. 

Do you expect the security situation in Guatemala or El Salvador 
to improve? How is the State Department advising the Peace Corps 
in the safety of its volunteers? And how will the Peace Corps pull- 
ing out of Honduras impact humanitarian development work there? 
Are there other State Department or USAID activities being cur- 
tailed because of the security situation? 

Mr. Whitaker. Thank you. Congressman. I will take a crack at 
that. 

First of all, it is important to note that the Peace Corps makes 
decisions about the safety and security of its volunteers independ- 
ently. Now, of course, we loop together with them very tightly. Our 
regional security officers, RSOs, at the embassies are in close touch 
with the country directors. We have experience with this in a num- 
ber of countries around the hemisphere, and so try to have a 
shared vision of the security situation. But ultimately the decisions 
and actions that are taken are taken by the Peace Corps. 

Well, in the case of Honduras, the Peace Corps volunteers were 
withdrawn after an independent assessment of security conditions 
that was conducted. I would refer you to the Peace Corps for fur- 
ther information on that part, but just make a broader answer to 
your last question, which is — and Assistant Administrator 
Feierstein may have something to add on how we might seek to fill 
the gap. But obviously it is disappointing to lose these fine young 
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men and women, not necessarily young all the time, fine men and 
women, Americans, who devote 2 years of their life to go down and 
help people who desperately need it. 

Mr. Feierstein. I would say in the case of USAID, we are not 
curtailing our activities in Honduras or Guatemala; in fact, on the 
contrary. We have increased the budget for both countries in recent 
years to deal precisely with the kind of challenges you are talking 
about, the security challenges. So we are still able to operate in 
those environments, obviously taking whatever precautions we can 
with our staff there. 

Mr. SCHIFF. Have your staff encountered any problems with their 
own security, and how are you able to manage those risks in a way 
that the Peace Corps is not able to? 

Mr. Feierstein. In the case of the security challenges we face, 
we operate in coordination with the RSOs, the regional security of- 
ficers, in each embassy. And there are security incidents reported 
on a regular basis from around the world. We have not had any 
particular issues in those countries that restrict our ability to oper- 
ate there. 

Mr. Whitaker. If I might add. Congressman, the distinction 
here, of course, is the Peace Corps volunteers live alone and apart, 
often in very rural locations, whereas embassy staff, including 
USAID mission personnel, live in chief-of-mission-approved hous- 
ing. They benefit from the security structures which we develop at 
the embassy, which can include local guard forces and things like 
that, which just are not available in the environments in which 
PC Vs operate. 

Mr. ScHiFF. Let me turn to Haiti, if I could, a political situation 
there still, very unsettled. And President Martelly’s inability to 
form a government has hampered reconstruction efforts at a crit- 
ical time, yet the administration is requesting an $11 million cut 
from the rule-of-law and consensus-building efforts there. That 
seems like a misplaced reduction. How do we justify reduced sup- 
port for rule-of-law efforts given the shape of the Haitian Govern- 
ment at the present? 

Mr. Feierstein. I think as you look at the Haiti budget, it is im- 
portant to look not only at the fiscal year 2013 request, but the 
supplemental that was also passed by Congress, which has been 
supporting the bulk of the reconstruction efforts in recent years. 

With regard to the rule of law, there are a number of programs 
we have had in place. We have been focusing on reducing pre-trial 
detention. We have had great successes there in a women’s prison, 
and we are now focusing on the national penitentiary as well. 

The broader justice sector reform has been contingent upon the 
Government of Haiti taking certain steps: naming a Supreme 
Court, naming a Supreme Judicial Council, passing certain legisla- 
tion. A number of those steps have been taken and now we will be 
looking to expand the opportunity to work in the justice sector. 

Mr. SCHiFF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you, Mr. Schiff. 

Let me shift a little bit to a concern that I think all of us have, 
which is the influence, or the potential influence, of Iran in Latin 
America. Obviously it is a concern that we all have. If you could 
just give us an idea of what countries do you think Iran has the 
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most influence, what are we doing, what is the administration — 
what should we be doing, what are we doing to stop Iranian influ- 
ence? Just give me a heads up. I mean, give me some information 
about Iran. 

Mr. Whitaker. Sure. Thank you, sir. 

First up, I think it is useful to step back and ask ourselves, why 
is Iran doing this? And I think ultimately that question relates to 
Iran’s desire to break out of the circle of confinement which it is 
experiencing now. It does not have friends in its immediate area. 
Its ability to work productively, politically and economically in Eu- 
rope and other places have been greatly circumscribed. So it is a 
tremendous value to the Iranian Government at a political and dip- 
lomatic level to be seen as having friends and allies where it can 
be received in other places, and that in part defines the rationale 
for the outreach. 

Venezuela has been the door opener for Iran in the hemisphere. 
It has introduced Ahmadinejad to the Bolivian President, the Ecua- 
dorian President, et cetera, to some effect. 

The Iranians have gone around the hemisphere over the course 
of the last 2 or 3 years making promises of development assistance 
or creating TV stations or radio stations. When you look at it — and 
we have actually a document which we have to share with you if 
it would be of interest — an Iranian promise is worth about a nickel 
on the dollar. Eor every dollar they promise in assistance or what- 
ever, it ends up being worth a nickel. 

It would appear, based on the evidence, that Iran’s influence in 
the hemisphere and the reality, the fact, that it does not pay off 
to have relations with Iran is being more broadly seen in the hemi- 
sphere. And I should note in this regard, of course, the reputational 
risk which is associated with it. Iran being an international pariah, 
questions are raised as to why one country or another would seek 
to have relations or closer relations with it. In the most recent trip 
that Ahmadinejad made to the region, he was not received in Bo- 
livia; he had been received there before. He was not received in 
Brazil; he had been received there before. Those clearly should 
have been seen and were seen by the Iranians as a setback in their 
efforts to engage in regional outreach. 

Now, for our part, leaving aside the sort of political-economic- 
public diplomacy realm and talking about security matters, which, 
of course, we need to — and there are certain things we can talk 
about here, and there are certain things that need to be talked 
about in a different context, and we are, of course, available to you 
and for your staff; however you want to do it, we are available at 
any time to discuss those matters — I would say the following: 

One, the United States has shown its commitment to act in a re- 
sponsible and rapid way when justified by the circumstances. Iran, 
we designated the Banco Internacional de Desarrollo, which is a 
Venezuelan entity which had a linkage with the Export Develop- 
ment Bank of Iran, EDBI. EDBI is an institution which was sanc- 
tioned by the OEAC for its — designated by OEAC for its engage- 
ment with the Iranian Ministry of Defense on its nuclear program. 
When we had received information that the Central Bank of Ecua- 
dor was considering engagement with EDBI back in 2008-2009, we 
engaged directly with CBE, the Central Bank of Iran — of Ecuador, 
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and advised them of the potential consequences under U.S. law for 
their actions. 

We sanctioned the CAVIM, which is the industrial — military in- 
dustrial company of Venezuela, for its engagement with the Ira- 
nian Ministry of Defense. That is under the INKSNA legislation. 

And then finally we sanctioned PDVSA for violating CISADA by 
providing petroleum products to Iran. 

So when warranted by the facts, we are prepared to act rapidly 
and effectively to confront this kind of evidence of Iran involve- 
ment. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Let me shift gears a little bit now. You just re- 
minded me of something else. One of the things that Correa, Mo- 
rales and Chavez are doing in order to go after their own citizens 
is they will charge them with a number of different things. They 
will then send those names out to INTERPOL or EUROPOL, and 
all of a sudden you have these individuals who not only do they 
have problems back home, but then they cannot even travel. And 
I note something that the U.S. is aware of 

Are there any steps that we should be taking to try to help these 
individuals, you know, to educate other international organizations 
about what these regimes are doing so that they — you know, they 
understand the difference between a real criminal and one who is 
just being targeted by those regimes? 

Mr. Whitaker. Thank you, sir, for the question. I think that you 
are right that the criminalization of dissent has been a factor in 
Venezuela in particular, Bolivia to a certain extent. And so it is im- 
portant for judicial structures around the world to be mindful of 
this. And I am straying a little bit into Justice’s territory, for which 
I will pay a penalty I am sure, but I know that Justice takes into 
account the prospect that a Red Notice, which is issued by 
INTERPOL based on a request from a government, is actually po- 
litically motivated. They take that into account, our Justice Depart- 
ment does. 

I also know that INTERPOL has directly expressed its concerns 
to the Venezuelan Government about the politicization of the Red 
Notice process. They actually sent their Executive Director last 
year to Caracas to speak with the Venezuelan Government about 
their concerns on this matter. 

It is a matter that I think it is important for us to raise in the 
context of freedom. It is a freedom of expression issue at face is my 
way of thinking. And that effort to criminalize people’s ability to 
speak out should not be supported and aided and abetted by the 
international judicial community. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Schiff. I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Lastly, Mr. Whitaker, if you can maybe just 
get back to us on specifically, either in writing or in person, how- 
ever you would like to, we are flexible, as to what specifically some 
of the consequences the regime has suffered or will be suffering 
after the imprisonment of Alan Gross, the hostage taking of Alan 
Gross, or the increased crackdown Mr. Dent spoke about, I would 
greatly appreciate that. 
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Mr. Diaz-Balart. With that I want to thank all the witnesses for 
your time. Thank you for being here. This will now conclude today’s 
hearing on security challenges in Latin America. Members may 
submit any additional questions for the record. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. So with that the Subcommittee on State, For- 
eign Operations and Related Programs stands adjourned. Thank 
you very much. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#1) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

Please explain further the joint action plan that is being developed with Colombia 
to coordinate training in the Western Hemisphere. 

Answer : 

The United States and Colombia agreed to deepen and further coordinate 
security cooperation, including regional activities, through a regular High-Level 
Strategic Security Dialogue (HLSSD). The initiative was announced by President 
Obama and President Santos in April 2010, and the first HLSSD took place on 
February 23, 2012, in Washington, D.C. At the meeting, both sides agreed to 
develop a mechanism to coordinate a U.S.-Colombia Action Plan on Regional 
Security Cooperation. 

Enhanced coordination with Colombia will complement existing efforts the 
U.S. Government has initiated through the Merida Initiative and Central America 
Regional Security Initiative. We continue to discuss with our interagency partners 
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and Colombia the appropriate mechanism and action plan for greater security 
cooperation. 

These discussions will occur between technical experts and policy officials 
and will focus on four key areas for expanded collaboration that align with the 
goals and priorities: narco-trafficking; combating crime; strengthening 
institutions; and fostering resilient communities. We have agreed to prioritize our 
coordination efforts in Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama, 
but this list does not preclude ongoing cooperation in other countries in the region 
(and West Africa) as our cooperation deepens. Both countries will develop 
complementary security assistance programs and operational efforts to support 
hemispheric and international partner nations afflicted by effects of transnational 
organized crime. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#2) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

What other efforts cire being taken to improve regional cooperation on security and 
the economy? 

Answer : 

Addressing the insecurity and violence plaguing many countries in the 
hemisphere is not only a strategic imperative but also a good policy decision for 
the United States. The risks posed by these threats directly impact U.S. interests 
and national security. In an environment of personal insecurity in the region, we 
cannot advance our broader foreign policy goals of strengthening effective 
institutions for democratic governance and expanding economic and social 
opportunity for all. The cost of crime and violence to the region is tremendous; 
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according to World Bank analysis crime and violence is equivalent to almost eight 
percent of GDP for Central America. 


At the Summit of the Americas in 2009 and again this year in Cartagena, the 
President committed the U.S. government to creating practical partnerships in the 
hemisphere to expand our common security and protect our citizens. The 
President’s vision of building practical partnerships also recognizes our shared 
responsibility for security challenges and the critical importance of the rule of law 
and effective institutions. These partnerships are taking many new forms: the 
Central Americans are raising additional funds through tax reform and new taxes 
to support key citizen security programs. The “Group of Friends of Central 
America” has generated more than $650 million in commitments, including 
concessional loans, supporting the SICA Security Strategy; a holistic strategy 
developed by the Central American themselves to tackle their security, prevention, 
and rule of law problems. 


We are also relying more on the capacity, cooperation, and expertise of 
partners in the region. Across the hemisphere, countries like Canada and 
Colombia are showing increased leadership in addressing our shared problems. 
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They are more often leading the way in providing training and other assistance. 
For example, Colombia has provided a variety of citizen security training to more 
than 19 countries. The Merida, Colombian Strategic Development, Caribbean 
Basin Security and Central America Regional Security initiatives are key to 
implementing the President’s vision. 


The region is a critical economic partner to the United States. The Western 
Hemisphere, including Canada, absorbs nearly half of all U.S. exports. We 
continue to work with Latin America and the Caribbean to promote the economic 
growth of the region and ensure that the benefits of this growth are made more 
accessible to all sectors of society. 


Programs such as Pathways to Prosperity in the Americas promote inclusive 
economic growth through a focus on small business development, trade 
facilitation, workforce development and environmental cooperation. We currently 
work with 14 countries, multilateral institutions, civil society, and the private 
sector to share innovative ideas for meeting our goals. Pathways is a critical tool 
for including the excluded - bringing economic prosperity and opportunity to 
historically marginalized groups such as women, Afro-descendents and indigenous 
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populations through financial inclusion, entrepreneurship programs and access to 
international supply chains. Economic prosperity for all in the region also supports 
long-term stability. 


We also have a strong and growing regional partnership to deepen 
cooperation on energy security and mitigate the effects of climate change. The 
Energy and Climate Partnership of the Americas (ECPA), launched hy President 
Ohama at the 2009 Summit of the Americas, now has over 40 initiatives and 
projects underway. Nearly every country in the region (except Cuba) participates 
in ECPA programs. The U.S. government has committed $150 million in funding 
for clean energy and climate change mitigation programs since 2009, reflecting our 
commitment to share our best practices and expertise to address these global 
challenges. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#3) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

What efforts are being undertaken to ensure that programs completed with U.S. 
assistance will be sustained under the new administration? 

Answer : 

Our collective work through the Merida Initiative to date has established a 
strong foundation of institutional coordination and bilateral cooperation. We 
expect that future cooperation will build from this foundation as the Government 
of Mexico continues to confront the challenges presented by transnational criminal 
organizations. Mexico’s interest in combating drug trafficking organizations and 
reducing crime extends far beyond any one political party. During Vice President 
Biden’s visit to Mexico on March 5, leading candidates for the next Mexican 
presidency all separately expressed a strong commitment to continue cooperation 
with the United States in combating transnational criminal organizations. 
Furthermore, our bilateral cooperation enjoys strong support from the Mexican 
public. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#4) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

Mexico: 

What is USAID doing to engage at the state and local level to improve the 
economy and security? Please provide examples of positive change, if any. 

Answer : 

In 2008, Mexico adopted a Constitutional reform requiring all states and federal 
jurisdictions to replace the inquisitorial justice system of closed-door proceedings 
and written arguments with an adversarial system based on public oral trials and 
the presumption of innocence by 2016. Since 92% of crimes in Mexico fall within 
state jurisdiction, the USG is increasingly focusing assistance at the state level. 
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USAID’s justice sector programming is designed to help states develop 
legislation and implement regulations; introduce new and enhanced functions and 
practices, such as victims’ assistance, public defenders, pre-trial services, and 
alternative justice mechanisms; and build the capacity of judges, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys and police to effectively implement Mexico’s justice sector 
reforms. USAID is currently providing assistance to II of 31 Mexican states. In 
FY 2013, USAID expects to expand assistance for criminal justice reform to all 
states. 


Our assistance is already showing concrete results. For example, states 
operating under the former inquisitorial criminal justice system require an average 
of 170 days to resolve a case. States that have embraced the reform, like 
Chihuahua and Oaxaca, have reduced this timeframe to less than half that (73 days 
in Chihuahua and 86 days in Oaxaca), and offer alternative dispute resolution 
services which take even less time - 45 days on average. In addition, since the 
reform process started, prosecution rates have risen in states implementing the 
reform. 

Through ongoing programs with youth in Ciudad Juarez, 6,300 at-risk youth 
participated in USAID-supported after-school and summer enrichment activities. 
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minimizing their risk of engaging in criminal activity. Based on a special summer 
camp for youth aged 12-14 who had completed primary school but had not yet 
enrolled in secondary school, 89% of participants enrolled in secondary school at 
the camp’s completion (approximately 20% of students do not continue to 
secondary school). In addition, hundreds of youth have also participated in training 
designed to increase their employment skills. 

In another example, a USAID-supported crime and violence mapping activity 
gathered credible statistics and data on where violence takes place in Ciudad 
Juarez. This data led the local government to adjust the schedules and geographic 
areas of surveillance patrols to target high-crime neighborhoods and problematic 
intersections. It is also being used to target areas of the city that have high levels 
of youth violence through investments such as schools, community centers, clinics 
and hospitals. 


Under a new program that began in February 2012, USAID is supporting 
Mexican federal, state and local authorities to develop and implement effective 
strategies to prevent crime and violence at the community level, pilot community- 
level interventions that address factors contributing to crime that will be later 
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replicated by the Government of Mexico in other communities, and catalyze public 
and private sector resources to expand socio-economic opportunities for youth. 


USAID also will launch new community-level programs in Ciudad Juarez, 
Monterrey and Tijuana later this year to increase youth capacity to play a 
constructive role in their community. These programs will include after-school, 
summer enrichment and school retention activities, promote job creation, and 
address domestic violence and community mental health issues. 

To increase the security of journalists and human rights defenders, USAID 
launched a new program in 201 1 that works at both the national and state level. 
USAID is working in 10 states where journalists and human rights defenders are 
most at risk for their activities. The program includes assessment, prevention, 
protection and advocacy efforts. 


USAID programs that increase citizen security and promote the rule of law are 
complemented by activities to promote economic competitiveness. At the national 
level, USAID supports Mexico’s efforts to enhance economic competitiveness by 
strengthening public policies, and by catalyzing public and private sector resources to 
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expand socio-economic opportunities in areas most affected by crime. USAID also 
works with a number of state governments to develop vehicles for accessing Mexican 
private capital to fund infrastructure identified as community priorities. These efforts 
have mobilized almost $2 billion for state-level projects and debt refinancing since 
2008. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#5) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What is the status of the metrics necessary to measure the success of the Merida 
Initiative? 

Answer ; 

Metrics developed in 2008 in close collaboration with the Mexican 
government helped to demonstrate the impact of U.S. assistance. As the GAO 
pointed out in its last report, however, those metrics did not reflect the four pillar 
strategy, which was bilaterally developed and agreed to by the High Level Group 
in 2010. To address this concern, we commissioned the State Department’s 
Bureau of Conflict and Stabilization Operations (CSO) to develop metrics that 
support the four pillar strategy, which could be used to measure the performance of 
the Merida Initiative. That document evolved from an interagency process, and 
reflects the efforts of our implementing partners across pillars. We are now 
coordinating closely with our Mexican partners to refine the metrics and evaluation 
strategy, and hope to have a bilaterally agreed-upon document in the near future. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#6) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

Since criminal organizations do not respect borders, what is being done throughout 
the region to stop the sources of income for criminals and gangs? Are there 
specific efforts related to smuggling of bulk cash and weapons? 

Answer : 

Criminal organizations in the region are constantly seeking new avenues to 
expand their operations and their power. Putting pressure on them in one area 
often forces them to use other routes and means to continue their activities. 

Our efforts to coordinate among an array of U.S. and foreign counterparts 
and implementers (e.g., Canada, Colombia, Mexico, the European Union, Spain, 
the Organization of American States, civil society organizations, and the United 
Nations) allow us to pressure criminal organizations from many angles, and to 
leverage resources, coordinate assistance, improve program effectiveness, and 
avoid expensive duplication. 

Many of our programs, including our vetted units, regional law enforcement 
training programs held at the International Law Enforcement Academy (ILEA) in 
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San Salvador, and our police, prison, forensics and investigative advisors, have 
improved communication between U.S. and host nation law enforcement forces in 
Central America. In particular, the Bureau of International Narcotics and Law 
Enforcement Affairs (INL) supports a number of Department of Homeland 
Security Immigration and Customs Enforcement Homeland Security Investigations 
(ICE/HSI) Transnational Criminal Investigative Units in the region. These units 
continue to be an important asset for local police, due to continued high-profile 
investigations and operations, many involving crimes with a nexus to the United 
States. The units focus on drug smuggling, human trafficking, child molestation, 
hulk cash smuggling, currency counterfeiting, and violations of intellectual 
property rights. ICE also provides training courses that support justice, security, 
and rule of law in Central America including financial forensics, international 
banking and money laundering, and critical infrastructure protection courses. 

INL supports the Office of Treasury Assistance (OTA) in a project focused 
on Central America that assists law enforcement officials and regulatory agencies 
to better address finaneial and economic crimes. OTA works to improve legal 
foundations in the field of Anti-Money Laundering and Counter Terrorist 
Financing, establish and enhance institutional capacity to address financial 
investigations, deter the laundering of criminal proceeds, support criminal 
prosecutions, provide for effective asset seizure/forfeiture programs, and ensure 
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sufficient regulation and supervision of the financial sector (including the gaming 
industry) to protect it from misuse and abuse by criminals. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#7) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

Please provide additional details on the plans to stand up Narcotics Affairs 
Sections in San Salvador and Tegucigalpa, including how many full time 
employees and locally employed staff, the cost of these new sections, and the 
source of funds intended to cover the new Sections. What will the added benefit 
be in standing up these offices? 

Answer ; 

In April, a temporary duty International Narcotics and Law Enforcement 
(INL) section officer arrived in San Salvador, El Salvador, to begin the process of 
establishing an INL section ahead of deployment of a Foreign Service Officer in 
the summer. The section will have a complement of one Foreign Service officer, 
three personal services contractors, and six Foreign Service nationals. After the 
office is established, a review will be conducted to evaluate the potential 
requirement for more staff. INCLE CARSI funding will support the annual cost of 
running the section, estimated to be $820,000, including International Cooperative 
Administrative Support Charges (ICASS) charges. 
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El Salvador has received increased attention and funding in the last year 
with the establishment of the Partnership for Growth (PEG) where, in addition to 
supporting CARSI-funded programs, INL is playing a large role in assisting the 
Government of El Salvador improve citizen security. This new office will improve 
our coordination and communication with the Salvadorans and allow for 
concentrated efforts through the CARSI and the PEG. 

In April, a Foreign Service officer arrived at Embassy Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, to stand up and lead the INL section. We have ten permanent positions 
that fall within the new INL section, as well as approximately seven short term 
positions, including investigative school instructors from CBP. INCLE CARSI 
funding will support the annual cost of running the INL section, which is estimated 
to be $1,150,000. They will also work closely with those in the Economic Section, 
including an advisor working on money laundering and financial crime issues. 

INL programs in Central America, and in Honduras in particular, are 
increasingly complex, and varied, and on top of the Mission’s priority list. It is 
critical to have staff who are sufficiently experienced to implement, manage, and 
oversee a program of this size and, complexity, and which has growing visibility 
within the Administration and the interagency high profile. The development of an 
INL Section will greatly benefit our Embassy, allowing dedicated officers to focus 
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on areas of major concern for the United States, including crime and narcotics 
trafficking. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#8) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Central America/Caribbean 


Question ; 

Please provide additional details on what USAID is doing with the National 
Penitentiary in Haiti. 

Answer ; 

USAID, through implementer Tetra Tech-DPK, and in partnership with 
Haitian Bar Association attorneys, is working to reduce unwarranted pre-trial 
detention in targeted facilities including the National Penitentiary, Petionville 
Women’s Prison and St. Marc Prison. Project-supported attorneys work inside 
these facilities to identify prisoners in excessive or illegal pretrial detention; 
assemble their case files; and liaise with the relevant judicial authorities to move 
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the cases toward disposition and a final judicial decision. For inmates found to 
have been detained illegally or excessively in violation of Haitian law or applicable 
international human rights treaties, the program seeks agreement from the relevant 
judicial authorities for their release. From August 2011 to March 2012, 215 cases 
Involving 114 men from the National Penitentiary and 101 women from the 
Petionville Women’s Prison were moved toward final disposition. In parallel, 
USAID is supporting improvements to the case tracking and management system 
to reduce the number and duration of pretrial detention cases. 

To help address the root causes of the pre-trial detention problem, USAID is 
supporting the revision of Haiti’s outdated penal and criminal procedure codes. 
USAID is also prepared to assist the Government of Haiti to establish a National 
Public Defender's Office, including through providing technical assistance for the 
drafting of enabling legislation, if requested. 

USAID has also put in place critical health services for inmates at Haiti’s 
National Penitentiary, Our partner. Health Through Walls, is implementing prison 
healthcare activities to ensure that critical conditions are diagnosed and treated. 
Health Through Walls has been screening prisoners for tuberculosis and anemia. 
The Centers for Disease Control is also working with Health Through Walls 


to diagnose and treat disease. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#9) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

Approximately how much of FYIO & FYl 1 USAID assistance to Central America 
and the Caribbean is provided as govemment-to-govemment? How much is 
planned for FY 1 2 and FY 1 3? 

Answer : 

USAID and the State Department are working to provide the report required 
in Section 7031(a)(4) of the FY 2012 appropriations bill. The USAID portion of 
this report is in the process of being officially submitted to Congress. The 
Department of State is reviewing its programs and will provide an updated report 
as soon as the information is available. The initial report will cover the period 
Julyl - December 31, 201 1, with subsequent reports to be provided on a semi- 


annual basis. 
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Any direct government to government funding will be notified as outlined in 
the FY 2012 appropriations bill. In addition, the semi-annual reports required in 
Section 7031(a)(4) will provide a consolidated picture of direct govemment-to- 
govemment activities. 


With regard to the requirement related to FY 2013 funding, USAID and the State 
Department are undertaking a data call to gather this information, which will take 
some time. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#10) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What is the relationship between Venezuela and Syria? 

Answer ; 

Syrian President Bashar al-Asad has pursued relations with Venezuelan 
President Hugo Chavez and other Latin American leaders in an effort to stop 
Syria’s growing international isolation. In 2010, Syria received observer status in 
the Bolivarian Alliance of the Americas (ALBA). Al-Asad and Chavez have 
reciprocated official visits and have signed numerous agreements to strengthen the 
political, economic, and cultural ties between Syria and Venezuela. These 
agreements proposed the development of a $100 million bilateral investment fund, 
diesel imports from Venezuela, cotton and olive oil projects, and the construction, 
in conjunction with Iran, of a $4.7 billion oil refinery in Homs, Syria. On April 17, 
the Venezuelan Minister of Energy and Petroleum, Rafael Ramirez, said that 
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Venezuela provided two shipments of 300,000 barrels of diesel each to Syria in 
late 2011 and early 2012 and that there are no plans to send more shipments. Few 
of the other agreements have been realized. 

By attempting to expand ties to Latin America, al-Asad wants to 
demonstrate that Syria can project power and influence globally and secure 
political and economic benefits outside the United States and the European Union. 
Chavez views al-Asad as an ally to counter U.S. influence, and he shares al-Asad’s 
stance on Israel and Syria’s current unrest. Venezuela has voted against initiatives 
in multiple U.N. bodies on the Syrian crisis and the Venezuela-led ALBA has 
issued statements in support of the al-Asad regime. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#11) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

What actions is the Department of State taking to address this issue? How will you 
ensure that this relationship does not escalate to the point that it impacts U.S. gas 
prices? 

Answer: 

The Department closely monitors Syria’s relations with Venezuela and other 
countries to identify any activities that might violate U.S. law or U.N. resolutions. 
Existing U.S. and European Union sanctions do not prohibit Syrian imports of fuel 
products from Venezuela. U.S. sanctions ban the importation of Syrian petroleum 
products into the United States and prohibit any U.S. person from engaging in 
transactions related to Syrian petroleum or petroleum products. U.S. sanctions also 
prohibit the export of most goods containing more than 10 percent U.S. 
manufactured component parts to Syria; focus on the activities of the Commercial 
Bank of Syria; and deny certain Syrian citizens and entities access to the U.S. 
financial system due to their participation in proliferation of weapons of mass 
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destruction, association with A1 Qaida or the Taliban, or destabilizing activities in 
Iraq and Lebanon. Sanctions arising under these activities would not have a direct 
impact on our oil supply from Venezuela or elsewhere. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#12) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

INCLE assistance is on a downward glide path and both USAID and INL are 
reducing staff in country, and yet USAID has recently reprogrammed assistance to 
Bolivia. What is the strategy regarding assistance to Bolivia? 

Answer : 

We believe it important to work in a collaborative manner to the extent 
possible on countemarcotics with Bolivia. INL assistance to Bolivia has declined 
approximately 85 percent since FY08 to $5 million in FY13, as we seek to reorient 
our assistance to areas of mutual interest and effectiveness. Our proposed budget 
reflects the program’s shift in focus from providing logistical support for 
eradication and interdiction activities to capacity building. 

USAID proposed to re-program $ 1 .2 million in Andean Counterdrug 
Initiative (ACI) funds in order to complete its support for pending but unfunded 
activities that would support alternative livelihoods for farmers in target areas. 
However, USAID did not receive the requisite congressional approval to re- 
program these funds. USAID/Bolivia’s budget has declined by 77 percent in the 
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past five years. The total FY 13 bilateral request of $22.2 million for Bolivia is a 
$6.1 million reduction from the FY 12 estimate of $28.3 million. Requested 
Development Assistance (DA) funds will continue poverty reduction programs, 
protect the environment, support health and well-being, and advance local 
government effectiveness. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Secretary William Brownfield, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker and 
USAID Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Chairwoman Kay Granger (#13) 

House Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

Has the relationship between the US and Bolivia improved? In what way and what 
is the expectation for the future? Will DBA ever be allowed back in the country? 

Answer ; 

While the signing of the bilateral Framework Agreement has served our 
interests by moving us toward a functional relationship with Bolivia, we recognize 
that concrete improvements in the bilateral relationship will require sustained, 
substantial engagement. The agreement created joint forums to increase dialogue 
on counteraarcotics cooperation and development assistance, particularly programs 
that support democracy and civil society. Bolivia would also like to discuss the 
prospects for increased trade; that would take place through a meeting of the 
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USTR-led Trade and Investment Council (TIC). No TIC meeting is scheduled at 
this point. 

We took the first step toward renewed engagement with Bolivia during our 
first joint commission meeting in February, where we discussed matters of mutual 
interest such as development programs, countemarcotics and a commitment to 
exchange information on judicial cooperation and extraditions. Both governments 
also confirmed their intention to return ambassadors to Washington and La Paz. 
The exchange of ambassadors will ultimately permit the United States to engage 
the Bolivian government, and wider Bolivian civil society, at the highest level. 

Although the Bolivian government expelled DEA in 2009, our NAS 
programs have continued. Our existing, long-standing countemarcotics programs 
in Bolivia support U.S. national security interests by building Bolivian capacity to 
fund, manage, and implement effective countemarcotics and citizen security 
programs. By some measures, Bolivia’s countemarcotics performance improved 
in 2011, with a reduction of net coca cultivation and increased eradication. 
However, improved processing techniques led to an increase in estimated cocaine 
production. The recently signed U.S.-Bolivia-Brazil trilateral project is a measure 
of Bolivia’s increased seriousness in counter-narcotics cooperation. 

We have not discussed the return of DEA in specific terms. We regularly 
point out to Bolivian officials that without the engagement of DEA, which brings 
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unique operational and intelligence capabilities to bear, we believe that Bolivia 
will be unable to effectively address its counternarcotics challenges, particularly 
with respect to interdiction. We will continue to use the joint forum on 
countemarcotics matters to explain our views about bilateral cooperation in general 
and DEA’s utility in particular. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#1) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

U.S. citizen and humanitarian aid worker Alan Gross has been in prison for more 
than two years (847 days). What have been the consequences to the Cuban regime 
for his unjustifiable arrest and continued imprisonment? Is the administration 
considering further unilateral concessions to the Cuban regime in an attempt to 
secure Mr, Gross’ release? Is the administration considering action to tighten 
sanctions as a consequence of the regime’s flagrant disregard for international law, 
prohibition against the free flow of information, and religious persecution as made 
evident from Mr. Gross’ case? 


Answer : 

At no point has the U.S. government given or been willing to give unilateral 
concessions to the Cuban government or to ease sanctions as a means to secure Mr, 
Gross’s release. The January 201 1 changes to certain policies towards Cuba seek 
to advance our efforts to reach out to the Cuban people; increase people-to-people 
contact; support civil society in Cuba; enhance fi'ee flow of information to, from, 
and among the Cuban people; and help promote their independence from Cuban 


authorities. 
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While we do engage with the Cuban government at the working level on 
areas affecting U.S. national interests, such as migration matters, aviation security, 
and issues relating to the operations of our respective Interests Sections, we have 
made it clear to the Cuban government that the continued unjust imprisonment of 
Alan Gross is a significant impediment to advancing the bilateral dialogue. 

The Administration is not considering any other steps with respect to 
existing restrictions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#2) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

The regime has imposed ruthless crackdowns on pro-democracy activities, 
including the threatening and arrests of thousands of activists during the Pope’s 
recent visit. Four political prisoners have died during this administration. Political 
arrests doubled in 201 1 from those in 2010. Cubans are hitting the streets in 
protest, the democratic opposition is gaining groxmd, and the regime is responding 
with increased brutality and imprisonment of activists. What have been the 
consequences to the Cuban regime for these egregious human rights abuses? Is the 
administration considering action to tighten sanctions as a consequence of the 
regime’s flagrant disregard of universally recognized human rights? Is the 
administration considering any further actions, beyond words, to prevent U.S. 
dollars from funding the machinery of oppression that continues to brutalize the 
Cuban people? 

Answer: 


We are deeply troubled by the Cuban government’s repression of Cuban 
citizens peacefiilly expressing themselves. The U.S. government maintans an 
unwavering commitment to advocating for democracy and human rights in Cuba. 
Our Interests Section in Havana meets frequently with all sectors of Cuban civil 
society, including former political prisoners and dissidents, many of whom live 
under constant harassment and intimidation for exercising their rights. Our 
diplomats work with their diplomatic counterparts to keep attention focused on 
Cuba’s poor human rights record. The Department has honored the work of 
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Cuba’s courageous human rights defenders such as the Damas de Blanco. Our 
policy toward Cuba has focused on increased engagement with the Cuban people 
to promote democratic ideals and improve human rights conditions on the island. 
In January 2011, the Administration made changes to regulations and policies 
governing purposeful travel, non-family remittances, and U.S. airports supporting 
licensed charter flights between Cuba and the United States. The changes allow 
for broader and simplified licensing of travel for educational, religious, cultural, 
and journalistic activities; expand options for non-family remittance flows in 
support of religious and private economic activity; and provide licensed travelers 
with more U.S. points of departure. The measures are designed to increase people- 
to-people contact; support civil society in Cuba; enhance the free flow of 
information to, from, and among the Cuban people; and help promote their 
independence from Cuban authorities so that they can freely determine their future. 

Additional people-to-people contact, as well as increased religious, cultural, 
and other educational travel, enhance economic independence through remittances, 
and support for private economic activity helps undermine repression and clearly 
outweigh any concerns over the modest economic benefit that could accrue to the 
Cuban government from these measures. Our objective is to bolster economic 
actors/activities independent of government control and fuel the emergence of a 
market economy. 
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Travel to Cuba for tourist activities is against the law. It remains so after the 
201 1 changes to regulations and policies on Cuba, and will not be authorized. We 
work very closely with the Treasury Department’s Office of Foreign Assets 
Control (OF AC) to prevent the misuse of the regulations governing purposeful 
travel. 

For Cuba travel that requires a specific license, OF AC carefully screens each 
license application, and in the case of denial, informs the applicant of the reasons 
the application did not qualify under the regulations and existing policy. 

OF AC has the authority to impose civil penalties on persons who violate the 
regulations, including those engaging in prohibited activities that go beyond the 
scope of licensed activities. OF AC has taken enforcement action in several such 
cases, some of which were brought to its attention by the Department of State. 
When requesting a license renewal, licensees must furnish a report of the activities 
they have engaged in under the previous license, and OF AC generally refuses to 
renew the licenses of those who have failed to abide by the terms of the previous 
license. The Department and OF AC has briefed congressional staff on these 
procedures and are available to discuss any further concerns about them. 

The Administration is not considering any other steps with respect to 


existing restrictions. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#3) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

The administration recommended a 25% cut to the democracy program for 
fiscal year 2013 despite the fact that the Cuban people are increasingly 
expressing opposition to the regime, organizing effectively, and growing in 
numbers and resolve. These advances have occurred in the face of 
escalating brutality and repression. Why would the administration 
recommend cutting democracy assistance to the Cuban people by 25% at 
such a critical time for the Cuban people in their struggle for freedom? 

What message does the administration think it is sending to the burgeoning 
pro-democracy movement in Cuba by recommending these cuts? What 
message does a recommended 25% cut to democracy assistance in Cuba 
send concerning the administration’s priorities on democracy assistance in 
general? Does the administration expect to gain any concession(s) from the 
Cuban regime by proposing a cut in assistance to Cuba’s growing pro- 
democracy movement? Does the administration believe that it is incapable, 
through USAID and the U.S. Department of State, to properly administer the 
full $20 million for democracy assistance to Cuba in fiscal year 2013? If so, 
why? 

Answer ; 

The U.S. commitment to human rights and democracy in Cuba 
remains strong. We will continue our robust program providing 
humanitarian support to political prisoners and their families, building civil 
society and expanding democratic space, and facilitating the flow of 
information from, to, and within the island. 
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The request for $15 million is based on our assessment of needs on 
the groimd, and on-island and off-island capacity to effectively and 
responsibly carry out programs. In addition, the combined pipeline (FY09 
and FYIO) for Department of State and USAID implementers is about $22 
million. Assuming full funding and expenditure of the FY 1 1($20M), FY 12 
($20M), and FY13 ($15 M) requests, we would have $77 million to continue 
our robust program in support of democracy and human rights in Cuba in the 
coming years. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#4) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

The administration is recommending significant cuts to democracy programs 
throughout our hemisphere. Secretary Clinton criticized the sham elections 
in Nicaragua last year, yet this year we see a 33% increase in development 
assistance to Nicaragua for fiscal year 2013. What is the breakdown of 
funding requested for FY 2013 for Nicaragua, Venezuela, Uruguay, Peru, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, and any other 
coimtries that receive democracy assistance fi-om the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere, respectively, as compared to FY 2012 levels? Please 
compare estimated spending levels fi’om fiscal year 2012 to the 
administration’s fiscal year 2013 request, not the administration’s FY 2012 
request to its FY 2013 request. 

Answer ; 

Promotion of democracy is one of USAID’s highest priorities in the 
Western Hemisphere. That is why we have increased funding for 
democracy programs by 9% in the FY 2013 request. As requested, the 
budget chart below provides the FY2013 requested amounts for democracy 
programs by country with a comparison to the FY12 estimated spending 
levels. 


With regards to Nicaragua and in response to prior election issues, we 


propose increasing democracy assistance by more than two-thirds. These 
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funds will be used to train emerging political leaders, support independent 
civil society, and strengthen the capacity of democratically elected mayors. 

Regarding Venezuela, a principal focus for the United States and the 
international commimity is that the 2012 presidential elections be free and 
fair. Our election activities are fully funded and include support for election 
monitoring, promoting citizen participation, and protecting human rights. 
After the 2012 elections, when FY 2013 funds would be appropriated, 
USAID will be positioned to continue to support priority programs. As in 
all countries where USAID works, we are prepared to revisit assistance 
levels in Venezuela based on events on the ground and changing needs. 

The U.S. commitment to human rights and democracy in Cuba also 
remains strong. We will continue our robust program providing 
humanitarian support to political prisoners and their families, building civil 
society and expanding democratic space, and facilitating the flow of 
information from, to, and within the island. The request for $15 million for 
FY 2013 is based on our assessment of needs on the ground, and on-island 
and off-island capacity to effectively and responsibly carry out programs. In 
addition, the combined pipeline (FY09 and FYIO) for Department of State 
and USAID implementers is about $22 million. Assuming fiill funding and 
expenditure of the FY 201 1($20M), FY 2012 ($20M), and FY 2013 ($15M) 
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requests, we would have $77 million to continue to support democracy and 
human rights in Cuba in the coming years. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#5) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

In aimovmcing his new “people-to-people” travel policy in Januaiy 2011, President 
Obama said that the purpose is "to help promote [the Cuban people's] 
independence from Cuban authorities." However, every “people-to-people” trip is 
carefully scripted and controlled through regime guides who take Americans to 
regime sites — many of which are the very places (such as the Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution) that are well-known tools of oppression against the 
Cuban people. These are propaganda tours where U.S. travelers learn the values of 
socialized medicine and Cuba’s education system, and where a writer for National 
Geographic bragged about meeting with the wives of convicted spies serving 
federal prison terms for conducting espionage against the U.S., and other 
Commimist Party “bigwigs.” As NPR reported regarding a trip provided through 
Insight Cuba, the itinerary was controlled “all with a tour guide appointed by the 
Cuban government in order to keep a pro-Castro spin on things.” How does 
regime-approved and regime-guided so-called “people-to-people” travel promote 
the Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities? Why would the 
administration permit so-called “people-to-people” travel itineraries in cases where 
American travelers are shadowed by regime operative “guides” throughout the 
entirety of the trip? How could these trips, which are carefully pre-approved, 
scripted, monitored, and openly shadowed by the Cuban regime, possibly promote 
the type of encounters between Americans and Cubans that would further the 
Cuban people’s independence from Cuban authorities? To further the 
administration’s stated goal of promoting the Cuban people’s independence from 
the regime, should the State Department encourage OF AC to aggressively police 
the administration’s policy by penalizing or revoking the licenses of organizations 
that claim to provide “people-to-people” travel, but that have itineraries dominated 
by meetings with regime representatives, visits to regime sites, and which are led 
by regime “guides”? In what ways is the State Department working to ensure that 
the underlying purpose of so-called “people-to-people” travel is realized? Does the 
administration believe that it is important, to promote the Cuban people’s 
independence from the Cuban regime, that so-called “people-to-people” travel 
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itineraries include meetings with pro-democracy activists, independent librarians, 
independent ]owna\\&.s, independent artists, independent musicians, and visits to 
independent organizations that are not selected or approved by the Cuban regime? 
What is the State Department doing to ensure that so-called “people-to-people” 
travel is not “people-to-regime” travel? Is the administration comfortable with the 
plethora of pro-regime propaganda itineraries, and the current lack of meetings 
with pro-democracy activists, truly independent artists and other independent 
cultural individuals and organizations during so-called “people-to-people” trips? 

Answer; 


Regulatory changes aimounced in April 2009 and January 2011 allow for 
purposeful travel designed to increase people-to-people contact; support civil 
society in Cuba; enhance the free flow of information to, from, and among the 
Cuban people; and help promote their independence from Cuban authorities so that 
they can freely determine their future. Travel to Cuba for tourist activities is 
against the law and remains so. In cases of possible violations, OFAC’s Office of 
Enforcement conducts investigations and, where appropriate, OFAC may issue 
cautionary letters or civil penalties, and may refer potential criminal matters to the 
Department of Justice for investigation. 

We believe American citizens are the best ambassadors of our values and 
that purposefiil travel that expands religious, cultural, and educational cormections 
between our peoples allows Cubans to experience the freedom of association and 
expression they have too long been denied. Recent trips have focused on support 
for civil society groups, such as those dedicated to promoting self expression and 
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entrepreneurship and reinforced the importance of obtaining information 
independent of official sources. Travelers from the United States have heard 
firsthand from leading dissidents and held discussions with Cuban students and 
teachers. As an example of how people-to-people contact serves to promote 
independence and democracy within the Cuban people, on one recent trip U.S. 
university students explained our educational system in the United States to Cuban 
students, noting that college scholarships are based on merit, not ideology, and 
describing the correlation between higher educational attainment and greater career 
opportunities. 

While contact with Cuban government officials at some level is unavoidable 
in a totalitarian country such as Cuba, regulations regarding such travel have been 
intentionally structured to maximize the benefits to and contact with the Cuban 
people. We believe the positive interaction by U.S. travelers with the Cuban 
people far outweighs any concerns that U.S. travelers will have interaction with 
Cuban officials. On many trips to the island, the travelers have only minimal 
contact with Cuban government officials, People-to-people trips have afforded 
U.S. travelers the opportunity to engage in meaningful interaction with the Cuban 
people in a manner designed by the participants themselves and not the Cuban 


government. 
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In cases of possible violations, OF AC’s Office of Enforcement conducts 
investigations and, where appropriate, OF AC may issue cautionary letters or civil 
penalties, and may refer potential criminal matters to the Department of Justice for 
investigation. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#6) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 

Question: 

A private division of the Smithsonian Institute, Smithsonian Journeys, is 
organizing trips to Cuba under the administration’s so-called “people-to-people” 
category of travel. At my suggestion, Smithsonian Journeys reached out to the 
U.S. Department of State to request that the U.S. Interests Section in Havana 
(USINT) assist in facilitating a meeting between its U.S. travelers and independent 
artists, historians, musicians, and other independent individuals and organizations 
in Cuba. My understanding is that USINT refused that request. Why would the 
U.S. Department of State and USINT refuse to facilitate the request of U.S. 
travelers on a Smithsonian Journeys trip to meet with pro-democracy activists in 
Cuba? Does this administration believe that USINT’s mission includes supporting 
pro-democracy activities, pro-democracy activists, and independent voices in 
Cuba? Does this administration define USINT’ s role, in whole or in significant 
part, as promoting U.S. values such as democracy, fundamental freedoms, and the 
rule of law in Cuba? What message does it send to Cuba’s pro-democracy 
movement to license pro-regime propaganda tours shadowed by regime-appointed 
guides throughout tours of the regime’s various tools of oppression, yet refiise to 
facilitate the Smithsonian’s request to meet also with independent cultural 
luminaries in Cuba? 


Answer; 

We believe an open exchange of ideas and information is essential to 
promote democratic ideals in Cuba. Democracy and human rights groups 
represent a genuine reflection of the Cuban desire to live in a free and democratic 
society. USINT provided separate briefings for two Smithsonian Journeys groups 
and reviewed civil society contact lists with the group coordinator. USINT 
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supports interaction between U.S. “people to people” visitors and independent 
Cuban civil society and is happy to provide contact information for democracy and 
human rights advocates in Cuba and briefings for visiting U.S. organizations upon 
request. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Kevin Whitaker by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#7) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

U.S. law prohibits the Secretary of the Treasury from licensing travel to Cuba for 
“tourist activities.” Yet many of the itineraries of licensed travel providers include 
jazz performances, salsa and rumba dance lessons, retracing Ernest 
Hemmingway’s steps, sipping mojitos in open-air cafes, and trips to the beach. 
Clearly a reporter for the Washington Post, self-described as “an American 
tourist,” was confused about the purported purpose of her travel to Cuba. How 
does this Administration define “tourist activities,” as described in the Trade 
Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 2000? What are some specific 
examples of “tourist activities” that the State Department would find inconsistent 
with U.S. law and the administration’s policy toward Cuba, and which it would 
thereby prohibit? 

Answer: 


Travel to Cuba for tourist activities is against the law and remains so. In the 
Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhancement Act of 2000 (TSRA), Pub. L. 
106-387,Congress defined the term “tourist activities” to mean any activity with 
respect to travel to, from, or within Cuba that is not authorized in the Cuban Assets 
Control Regulations (CACR), 31 C.F.R. 515 as such regulations were in effect on 
June 1, 2000. Any activities falling outside the scope of the twelve categories 
listed in 31 C.F.R. 515.560 are “tourist activities” and may not be authorized. 
“People-to-people” trips - which the CACR defines as “[ejducational exchanges 
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not involving academic study pursuant to a degree program, under the auspices of 
an organization that sponsors and organizes such programs, to promote people-to- 
people contact” - were included in the regulations in effect on June 1, 2000, and 
therefore are not “tourist activities” under TRSA. 

On a case by case basis, OF AC issues licenses to groups that organize such 
educational exchanges promoting people-to-people contact in Cuba. Organizations 
seeking an OF AC license must certify that, as required, their programs will consist 
of a full-time schedule of exchange activities resulting in meaningful interaction 
with Cuban individuals. OF AC does not authorize travel to engage in activities 
that are primarily tourist-oriented, including self-directed educational activities that 
are intended only for personal enrichment. 

OF AC ensures that the activities described in the applications are consistent 
with the goals of people-to-people travel. When applicants describe activities that 
do not appear to be consistent with those goals, such as tourist activities, OF AC 
seeks clarification, informs the applicant that such activities are not consistent with 
the certifications, and either obtains clarification or denies the applicant’s request 
for a license. OF AC does not issue licenses to applicants who appear to be 
offering travel for tourist activities. 
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The Department of State and OF AC take legal compliance with the Cuban 
Assets Control Regulations seriously. In the past year, OFAC has published two 
advisories to ensure that organizers and the public clearly understand their 
obligations with respect to this category of educational travel. On March 9, 2012, 
OFAC posted an advisory warning that people-to-people travel advertisements that 
give the appearance that trips will focus on activities travelers may imdertake off 
hours, after they have concluded their daily full-time schedule of people-to-people 
activities, may prompt contact from OFAC and potentially result in a license 
suspension pending investigation. 

OFAC actively investigates apparent violations of its sanctions programs. 
Violators may face a range of penalties from license revocation to civil or criminal 
penalties. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#8) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question ; 

We have been told since October 2011 that the “open and transparent” 
process of selecting implementers for the Cuba program under the previous 
CN would be provided to the committee. We are still waiting for those 
materials. When we had Dr. Shah before our subcommittee this year, he 
committed to providing those materials as well. Any updates on our request 
to see all materials related to this “open and transparent” process so that it is 
at least “open and transparent” to the committee that hinds this program? 

Answer ; 

USAID’s procurement and legal departments identified the most 
appropriate avenues to provide the documentation from the “Democratic 
Engagement at the Community Level” award process within all regulatory 
and statutory guidelines. At a minimum, USAID had an obligation to notify 
each organization for which documents will be shared, and to allow for their 
input. We provided the requested materials on May 1, 2012. 
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Question for the Record Submitted by 
Representative Mario-Diaz-Balart (#9) 

Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations, and Related Programs 
House Appropriations 


We are awaiting the imminent release of the new CN. Prior to selecting 
implementers, will you establish criteria requiring implementers to have 
extensive experience in Cuba specifically! 


Answer: 

The Department of State provided a briefing for staff. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Assistant Administrator Mark Feierstein by 
Representative Mario Diaz-Balart (#10) 
Subcommittee on State, Foreign Operations 
House Committee on Appropriations 
March 29, 2012 


Question : 

In regard to USAID Forward, what processes and safeguards are in place to ensure 
that money administered at the local level to local organizations is monitored for 
corruption and abuse? Will local organizations that receive U.S. assistance be 
subject to the same strict programmatic and financial on-site audits, and with the 
same fi'equency, as U.S.-based organizations? How do these on-site audits occur? 
What processes are in place to ensure that U.S. assistance provided to local groups 
in countries such as Guatemala are spent judiciously? What processes are in place 
to ensure that taxpayer dollars are not lost or wasted due to inefficiency, lack of 
accountability, or corruption? 


Answer : 

USAID has a number of safeguards in place to protect tax payer funds and to 
ensure the Agency is a good steward of resources. Before USAID awards a 
contract, grant or cooperative agreement to a U.S. or non-U.S. organization, 

USAID contracting officers and agreement officers must make an affirmative 
determination that the prospective contractor or grantee has, among other qualities, 
the necessary accounting and operational controls. 


Non-U.S. organizations that receive U.S. assistance are subject to 
programmatic and financial audits at least as stringent as those applicable to U.S. 
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organizations. USAID agreements with foreign recipients require them to contract 
independent auditors, acceptable to the USAID Office of the Inspector General 
(OIG), to perform financial audits of the funds provided under the agreements 
under OIG-issued Guidelines. The OIG reserves the right to conduct audits using 
its own staff in cases where special accountability needs are identified. 

USAID agreements with foreign governments and foreign nonprofit 
organizations require that a recipient-contracted audit be performed annually in 
accordance with these Guidelines when the recipient expends $300,000 or more in 
USAID awards in its fiscal year. USAID missions must assess risk at least 
annually to determine when financial audits of foreign for-profit organizations are 
required. In addition to these annual audit requirements, a close-out audit is 
performed for awards in excess of $500,000. For subrecipients expending at least 
$300,000 in USAID awards a year, recipients must ensure that audits of the sub- 
recipients are performed annually. 

Within USAID, the OIG is the first stop for on matters related to corruption, 
waste, fi^ud or abuse. To further bolster compliance and oversight of USAID’s 
implementing partners, a division for compliance and oversight of implementers 
was created in Februaiy 2011. The division plays an instrumental role in 
protecting the integrity of our foreign assistance efforts and taxpayer funds 
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entrusted to USAID. The office tracks trends in partner performance issues; tracks 
compliance with U.S. federal regulations; and takes suspension and/or debarment 
actions against firms, organizations and/or individuals as necessary. 
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